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Rarely do a season’s books so well reveal 


the Church: changeless and contemporary 


THE CHURCH AND THE GOSPEL 
by Jean Guitton 


The Church is shown to be identical with the 
society founded by Jesus yet developing to 
meet changed conditions and to answer new 
questions. The theme of Newman has been 
rethought by an original thinker of stature; 
the attitude is more personal; the approach 
more empirical. 

October 2 $6.50 


EARLY CHRISTIAN PRAYERS 
edited by A. Hamman, O.F.M. 


Not only the finished forms of communal 
prayer enshrined in the liturgies but the out- 
pourings of private devotion as well by men 
of both the Eastern and Western traditions. 
Many will be pleasantly surprised at the 
exuberance of some of the earliest forms of 
Christian prayer. 


September 25 $7.50 


THE COUNCILS 
by Von Matt and Schneider 


An attractive history of the Church portraying 
in crisp illustration the places and decisive 
personalities of its Councils together with a 
concise text which will add insight into their 
historic context and development. 


October 16 $7.00 


ST. BENEDICT 
by Von Matt and Hilpisch 


To the extremely popular illustrated lives of 
the Saints, Von Matt adds a life of the beloved 
father of Western monasticism. A perfect gift 
iiem for confirmations, professions and ordi- 
nations. 


September 25 $7.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL READINGS 
IN CARDINAL NEWMAN 


by James Collins 


With insight and enthusiasm, Collins presents 
Newman, in every respect contemporary in 
thought and expression, facing the basic prob- 
lems of faith, reason, certitude, science and 
culture. 

October 16 $7.50 


RILKE’S DUINO ELEGIES 
by Romano Guardini 


The perennially popular philosopher, literary 
critic and theologian reveals the depth of 
meaning often hidden in the great poems of 
the German poet so well known in this 
country. 

September 25 $6.50 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY 
by Clayton Barbeau 


A reassuring book for those who are not 
satisfied with paternity in the flesh as sole 
symbol of their manhood. A perfect gift item 
the author is not content to deal with vague 
and pious generalities but develops at length 
the role of the father as Creator, Lover, Christ, 
Priest, Teacher, Breadwinner and Saint. 


November 27 $3.50 





Available, upon publication, 
wherever good books are sold. 
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The Critic was honored this year by the Catholic Press Association of the United 
States at its recent national convention in Vancouver with the awards shown on 
these pages. The “General Excellence’’ award was won in competition with all 
general interest Catholic magazines published in this country; the ‘Best Fiction 
Story,” published in a general interest magazine, was awarded for Richard Sulli- 
van’s short story, “The Wake,” which appeared in the December, 1960, issue. The 
Critic has received a total of six such awards from the Catholic Press Association 


in the past four years. 
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And... this award winning magazine will be getting better yet in the months 
ahead as a vital new Critic sets out to explore the entire spectrum of culture and 
the arts. A greatly increased number of top-flight critical articles will look sharply 
and entertainingly at literature, art, the theater, films, television—Christian Culture 
past and present—and the creative personalities who have made significant contri- 
butions. All of which is calculated to add new dimensions of depth and diversion 


to a magazine dedicated to bringing its readers a lively and comprehensive view of 


one year —$3.50 
two years—$6.00 


the creative life. 
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Good new books for 
all who enjoy fresh slants 
on timeless truths 


THE CONSCIENCE 
OF ISRAEL 


Pre-Exilic Prophets 
and Prophecy 


By BRUCE VAWTER, C.M. 


Father Vawter's A Path Through 
Genesis was a major event in the 
revival of biblical interest among 
American Catholics. Now he 
takes us into the lives and mes- 
sage of the prophets of the peri- 
od before the Babylonian exile— 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Habakkuk and others. He 
sheds bright light on the social 
and economic conditions of their 
times, and makes them such vivid 
and arresting figures that every 
reader will be stirred to new in- 
terest in the Old Testament. 
$5.00 


OFFBEAT 
SPIRITUALITY 
By PAMELA CARSWELL 


Foreword by F. J. SHEED. This 
delightfully honest book is for 
and about the Little Man of the 
Church. That's to say, most of us! 
Here are no prescriptions for Spir- 
itual Success. Instead, with 
shrewdness and humor, we are 
steered into the kind of personal 
stocktaking which can make our 
individual Christian lives, how- 
ever unremarkable, genuine and 
our own. “Thoughtful, thought- 
provoking. ... Every Catholic will 
be better for reading it.""—Doc- 
trine and Life (London). A selec- 
tion of the Spiritual Book Associ- 
ates. $3.95 






At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 














About Our Contributors 


HARLES G. Gros, reviewer for The Library 
Journal, Best Sellers and The Critic, also 
contributes a monthly column, ‘Paging the 
Press,” to The Catholic Week of the Mobile- 
Birmingham, Alabama, diocese. A graduate of 
the Universities of Southern California (B.A., 
1931) and Wisconsin (B.L.S., 1941), Mr. Gros 
is head of the technical library of Remington 
Rand Univac in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Although his main interests are centered on 
library work and writing, Mr. Gros thus de- 
scribes his varied career: “‘As for the cluttered 
American background held to contribute to one’s 
education, I’ve lived in eleven states, spent about four years in Europe, 
and been at various times a social worker, consumers co-operative man- 
ager, factory hand, intelligence agent and whatnot.’ He has also written 
radio scripts and publicity for libraries and little theaters. Besides his years 
in Europe during the war, Mr. Gros—with his wife and son, Charles Francis 
—lived in Munich from 1950 to 1953 while he was engaged in counterin- 
telligence activities. He describes Munich and Central Europe as “magic 
country.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Gros are converts to Catholicism. They have an active 
interest in the Catholic Interracial Council (Twin Cities), and while living in 
San Diego, were particularly interested in the Cardijn Center there. 

In speakng of his constant pre-occupation—the Catholic press—Mr. Gros 
maintains that the past twenty years have seen some “impressive advances,” 
not the least of which is the current attempt at objective appraisal. For the 
future, he says that he “looks perhaps most for an expanding interest in the 
liturgical arts and in creative literature,” but he is concerned about the sources 
which must nourish the Catholic press and wonders if the schools are de- 
veloping an adequate awareness of the need for an active Catholic press. 

In this issue, Mr. Gros reviews Excellence, by John W. Gardner, and 
Reflections of a Jacobite, by Louis Auchincloss. 





Charles G. Gros 


| penal W. McCLuGGacE, assistant professor of history at Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, contributes articles and reviews to various professional 
journals. During the spring of 1960, he presented a TV series, ‘“History Be- 
hind the Headlines,” on a Chicago channel. In this issue, Dr. McCluggage 
reviews Firsthand Report, by Sherman Adams, and Power and Responsibility, 
by William H. Harbaugh. 

GILBERT ROXBURGH, O.P., is literary editor of Cross and Crown and co- 
author of The Christian Life, and Your Vocation from God. A contributor 
to various Catholic magazines, Father Roxburgh reviews, in this issue, Free- 
dom, Grace, and Destiny, by Romano Guardini, The Interior Life, by Jacques 
Leclercq, and The Well-Springs of Prayer, by Georges Lefebvre, O.S.B. 

J. HERMAN SCHAUINGER has recently completed a history of the College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, to celebrate the school’s seventy-fifth 
anniversary; Dr. Schauinger is professor of history at the College. Among 
his other books are Stephen T. Badin: Priest in the Wilderness, Cathedrals 
in the Wilderness and William Gaston:. Carolinian. In this issue, Dr. Schau- 
inger reviews Roosevelt Through Foreign Eyes, by Nicholas Halasz, and A 
Yankee Private’s Civil War, by Robert Hale Strong and edited by Ashley 
Halsey. 

SisTER M. Dominic, R.G.S., who reviews Each His Own Tyrant, by 
Wingfield Hope, is principal of the Good Shepherd Home in Helena, Mon- 
tana. A certified guidance counselor and member of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, she reviews for America and the American Catholic 
Sociological Review. 
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Deism, by Rosemary Lauer, Ph.D. Taking her 
material from philosophical works rather than from 
the better-known literary works, Dr. Lauer traces 
the development of Voltaire’s philosophical ideas as 
affected by events in his personal life and by the 
spirit of his time. $3.50 


THE MARK OF HOLINESS, 5» Rev. Robert 
D. Smith. Father Smith compares salient points in 
the teachings, founders, and members of the world’s 
major religions in order to show that, as Christ the 
Founder towers over the wisest and holiest of men as 
the perfect exemplar of virtue, so too, the holiness of 
the teachings of His Church furnishes the highest 
standards of perfection and the strongest incentives 
to virtue. $4.50 


ROBERT BELLARMINE, Saint and Scholar, 
by James Brodrick, S.J. A thoroughly revised 
edition of Father Brodrick’s standard biography of 
Robert Bellarmine. Scrupulous accuracy, attention to 
detail, and lively style are combined to present a 
memorable full-scale portrait of the man and saint 
whose life’s work was a vital contribution to the 
formation of post-medieval Europe. $5.75 
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THE LINEN BANDS, Selected Poems of 
Raymond Roseliep. Poems by Father Roseliep have 
been published in all the major Catholic periodicals in 
this country as well as in many of the leading literary 
journals both here and abroad. Now, for the first time, 
his work is available in book form. $3.50 


_JOHN CHRYSOSTOM AND HIS TIME, Vol- 


ume II: Constantinople 5» Chrysostomus Baur, 
O.S.B. With the same thorough scholarship he applied 
to Volume |, Dom Baur here presents the life of Chrysos- 
tom from his consecration as bishop of Constantinople 
through his exile and death. $6.75 


Volume |: Antioch $6.75 
LITURGICAL HANDBOOK FOR HOLY MASS, 


by Dr. Johannes Baur, translated by Rev. David 
Heimann. A complete study of the Mass incorporating 
all the latest liturgical reforms. Each part of the Mass 
is explained according to its historical development, 
its meaning, and its rubrics. $2.95 


SEEDS OF THE KINGDOM, by Almire Pichon, 
S.J., translated by Lyle Terhune. These retreat 
conferences offer an inimitable insight into the soul of 
a simple, ardent, highly spiritual man. Included is a 
biographical account of Father Pichon who was the 
spiritual director of St. Therese of Lisieux. $3.95 













NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT, dy P. M. 
Laferriere, translated by Roger Capel. A stimu- 
lating new book in which Father Laferriere emphasizes 
the need for a more active participation on the part of 
the laity in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. $3.95 


ROME AND THE VERNACULAR, by Angelus 
DeMarco, O.F.M. Father DeMarco discusses the 
use of the vernacular in the Western rite of the Cath- 
olic Church and provides ample evidence that the use 
of the vernacular in the liturgy will by no means change 
the essentials of the Sacrifice as instituted by Christ. 

$3.25 


THE LIFE OF FAITH, by Romano Guardini, 
translated by John Chapin. With his unique gift 
for understanding the difficulties and problems of the 
Christian in the twentieth century, Romano Guardini 
investigates the origins and development of faith in 
the soul. $2.95 


WORLD CATHOLICISM TODAY, by Joseph 
Folliet, translated by Edmond Bonin. Dr. Folliet 
reviews the progress of the Catholic Church from 1858 
to 1958 and finds that the contrasts which mark that 
century prove her vitality and power of spirit. An 


intensely interesting appraisal. $3.25 
FATHER FABER, by Ronald Chapman. A \and- 
mark in Catholic biography. ‘“. . . a lively narrative 


... This is the best book we shall have about Faber for 
many years...” —Evelyn Waugh. ///ustrated. $5.95 


THE LIFE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY, The 
Church, Grace, and the Sacraments by Philip 
L. Hanley, O.P. A lucid exploration of the mystery 
of the Church and the mystery of sacramental grace. 
This volume is particularly outstanding in that it con- 
centrates on those aspects of the mysteries which have 
a direct bearing on the spiritual life of the layman. 

$4.95 


Wherever good books are sold 


The NEWMAN Press 


Westminster, Maryland 


YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


We could try to tell you about 
the Catholic Reporter. We could 
say it's interesting, provocative, 
informative ...and perhaps just 
be indulging in puffery. 


So we suggest that you read 
the Catholic Reporter for eight 
weeks—at no cost—and decide 
for yourself. Then you may sub- 
scribe or not without obligation. 


Edited by Robert Hoyt, the 
Catholic Reporter is the newspa- 
per of the Diocese of Kansas 
City-St. Joseph. It is a local paper 
that has received plaudits from 
around the nation. 


The ‘“‘undenominational”’ Chris- 
tian Century, for example, re- 
cently began a major editorial 
with the statement: ‘‘Everything’s 
up to date in Kansas City — and 
nothing is more so than the 
Roman Catholic diocesan paper 


Father Robert O'Keefe, O.S.M., 
in his column in Novena Notes, 
said that the Catholic Reporter 
“stands out, week after week, as 
readable and directed toward the 
laity.” 


Recent contributors of special 
articles have included Father An- 
drew Greeley, Katharine Byrne, 
John Cort, Bob Senser, Father 
Thurston Davis, $.J., Jean Holz- 
hauver, Richard L.G. Deverall, Fa- 
ther H. A. Reinhold, Sally Leigh- 
ton, Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, Eileen 
Egan, and Father George Tavard, 
A.A. 


Regular columnists include Don- 
ald McDonald, Msgr. J. D. Con- 
way, Msgr. George Higgins, and 
Norma K. Herzfeld. 


For an_ eight-week get-ac- 
quainted trial without cost or ob- 
ligation, send a postcard or note 
to: 


THE CATHOLIC 


“REPORTER 


P.O. BOX 1037A 
Kansas City 41, Mo. 








Letters to the Editors 


SOUPERS 


In his article, “Sean O’Casey” (June-July 
issue), Mr. W. J. Igoe says, ‘ ‘Soupers,’ 
one should explain, were a group of prose- 
lytizers who, in the nineteenth century, 
tried to separate starving Irish peasants 
from the Church by bribing them with 
food—'soup.’ ” 

This is the first time that I have ever 
heard the giver of the soup called a 
Souper. Always it has been the Irish Cath- 
olics who took the soup during the terrible 
days of the famine who were called Soup- 
ers; the Irish considered them traitors to 
the Faith. All through the years of the 
famine, English agents offered food (soup) 
with one hand and the Protestant Bible 
with the other hand. No Protestant Bible, 
no soup. 

In the early part of this century, I pro- 
posed a very close friend of mine for mem- 
bership in the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
To my utter astonishment, he was black- 
balled unmercifully. I was determined to 
find out the reason. His grandfather was a 
Souper. 

ANTHONY P. WALSH 
Memphis, Tenn. 


I quote from the Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary: “SOUPER, 1851. (1) In Ire- 
land, a Protestant clergyman seeking to 
make proselytes by dispensing soup in char- 
ity. (2) One converted to Protestantism 
by the receipt of soup or other charity. 
1871.” 

In my experience, the older usage is the 
one more widely accepted at the present 
time. 

W. J. IGor 
Loughton, Essex, England 


“THE WAY” 


“The Way,” by Charles Bracelen Flood 
(June-July issue), is a stirring and unusual 
tale from a sensitive pen. It was a joy to 
come upon for a reader with a strain of 
Irish blood. 
Lucy EMBURY 
Norwalk, Conn. 


TO THE RIGHT, PLEASE 


In many ways, The Critic is an amazing 
magazine. I thoroughly enjoy each issue 
and find the majority of reviews consistent 
with my own evaluations of the books. 
However, in the review of The Futilitarian 
Society (June-July issue), it seems that 
both the author and reviewer list Walter 
Lippman as a conservative! Either they are 
aiming at humor or they sadly misjudge 
their subjects, as they evidently misjudge 


their whipping boy, the conservative posi- 
tion. Next time, please give us a reviewer 
a little to the right of Kennedy, Galbraith, 
etc. 
MONEY LUCKETT 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


GEORGE Iil 


The reviewer of my biography, George III 
(April-May issue), makes certain charges 
and inferences of “inaccuracies” which | 
cannot leave unchallenged. 

Of course, it is the privilege of a review- 
er to dislike a book or to hold that it is 
inadequate, but unprovable distortion of 
facts by the reviewer is not ethical—or at 
best, misinformed. 

Your reviewer cites Professor Romney 
Sedgwick as describing the marriage nego- 
tiations which resulted in Charlotte coming 
from Germany to England to be Queen to 
George III; and from that base she accuses 
the undersigned of “perpetuating the old in- 
accuracies” relating to the King’s infatua- 
tion with Lady Sarah Lennox. 

If your reviewer were more familiar with 
Sedgwick, she would know that in his edit- 
ing of the letters between George III and 
his confidant Lord Bute, George declared 
his ardent love for Sarah and hoped that 
Bute would approve her being made Queen. 
The letters are there verbatim with no dele- 
tions or twisting by Sedgwick. 

Again, your reviewer invokes the names 
of the historians Pares and Butterfield in a 
single phrase, suggesting that they held 
some views of which the author is unaware. 
Now Pares is a disciple of the Namier 
school, whereas Butterfield is in opposition. 
Apparently your reviewer is unaware of the 
lengthy controversy a year or so ago be- 
tween Namier and Butterfield in the Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement. 

J. C. LONG 
Princeton, N.J. 


In courtesy to Mr. J. C. Long’s taking issue 
with opinions expressed in my review of his 
George III, may I offer at the outset two re- 
marks by way of ingratiation? First, one is 
always prone in attacking historical theses 
to forget the author’s proper sensitivities. 
This reviewer knows only too well what it 
is to have one’s biographical “child” at- 
tacked by unsympathetic readers: she is 
sorry to have given pain to the person of 
George’s biographer. Second, the review as 
written was longer and had to be cut by 
editorial hands for reasons of space; the 
reviewer felt the book was deserving of 
several readings and much mulling over. 
As to the historical theories at issue, | 


(Continued on page 76) 
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COME, LET US WORSHIP 


by Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


Christ acts through the sacraments, which are all 
related to the mystery of the Eucharist. The edi- 
tor of Worship gives us a vast new vision of the 
meaning and implications of the sacraments, our 
sacramental life and worship. This book, so lucid- 
ly written, derives from 20 years of Liturgical 
Conferences. It should become a spiritual classic, 
to be read and re-read by all interested in the 
totality of Catholic living. $4.50 





THE MONK OF FARNE 
Edited and trans. by Dom Hugh Farmer 


Six hundred years ago, on the little sea-swept 
island of Farne, an unknown hermit penned these 
meditations. Christ, Our Lady, the Angels... 
filled the mind and life of the author. And his 
meditations have a timeless tranquillity and scrip- 
tural insight which religious and layfolk will wel- 
come. A rare, very beautiful work. $3.95 





MEET THE BIBLE 
by John Castelot, S.S. 


This two-volume set, popularly priced, is a lively 
and practical “opening-up” of the Old Testament 
for Catholics. It is valuable for many reasons: it 
is clearly written; it brings us through the Old 
Testament, explaining the background and signifi- 
cance of each book, and showing how Christ is the 
focal point of all Scripture. The Catholic Book 
Week Committee comments: “The best books on 
the Bible to have appeared for many years.” 
Teachers, students and others will gain much 
from this key to the Old Testament. It is up-to- 
date, erudite, clear and invaluable. 

2 vol. Set $6.90 
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DID YOU MISS THESE 8 ARTICLES? 


REPORT FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Life and death in a Russian 
satellite 


O 


INDIA’S SPIRITUAL MESSAGE—by M. Chadbourne 
CONFUCIANISM, TAOISM AND BUDDHISM—by Thomas Merton 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY—A visit to Pope John 


of 43- GF -& 


ECUMENICAL PATRIARCH ATHENAGORAS I—Spiritual head of 
150,000,000 Orthodox Catholics 


O 


RUSSIANS IN BRAZIL—The story of a Jesuit priest 


[1] DEATH IN THE ELECTRIC CHAIR—A discussion by Wilfrid 
Sheed 


[) TOLSTOY AND CHRISTIANITY—by Karl Stern 


@ These articles appeared in two recent issues of JUBILEE maga- 
zine. A magazine run by Catholic laymen who are professional 
writers, editors and photographers, JUBILEE uses the restless eye 
of the camera and the skill of the experienced reporter to explore 
the themes and problems that engage modern man. The only 
magazine of its kind in the country, JUBILEE’S scope is wide and 
her position is Catholic. JUBILEE is— 


@ “Something new in Catholic publishing...a good monthly 
that cuts a path of its own”—Time magazine 


@ “A highly significant manifestation of current American Ca- 
tholicism’—Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


@ “Genuinely universal in spirit”—Jacques Maritain 


@ “A spiritual and intellectual joy’—Karl Stern 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


All eight of the above articles are yours FREE with a spe- 
cial trial subscription to JUBILEE—six months for only $1.98. 
Introduce yourself to this professionally edited Catholic magazine 
—the only one of its kind in the country. Use the coupon below. 
You will receive all eight of the above articles which appeared in 
two recent issues of JUBILEE FREE. 


This offer is made for a limited time only, so act today. 


JUBILEE, 377 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE of charge the eight articles you advertised 
in The Critic and enter my trial subscription to JUBILEE. 


] $1.98 enclosed 


Name 





Street 








City and zone State 
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and intellectual Susilans 


By JOHN L. McKENZIE, S.J. 


NTELLECTUAL FREEDOM, by the definition of the words 

themselves, means freedom to think; in common usage, 
however, people understand it to mean freedom to think out 
loud. It is not merely a synonym for freedom of speech; 
intellectual freedom means the absence of constraint upon 
those processes of which are usually called intellectual and 
the expression of ideas issuing from those processes. In 
common usage, again, the name /nfellectual is given to those 
activities which revolve about learning, and learning is the 
professional business of scholars. By implication, then, com- 
mon usage seems to suggest that intellectual freedom means 
not only the absence of restraint upon thought and expression 
in intellectual questions, but also the competence to speak on 
these questions. One is not free to drive a car unless one has 
the competence to drive. If intellectual freedom is the free- 
dom to speak in matters of learning, this freedom can scarcely 
belong to the unlearned; and by the unlearned I mean those 
who lack specialized learning in the area which comes under 
discussion. The attitude which prevents people from attempt- 
ing what they are incompetent to do is called responsibility. 
There are laws which prevent the incompetent from driving 
a cat; there is nothing but personal responsibility, aided by 
a vague and not always active social pressure, which prevents 
the incompetent from expressing opinions when they are not 
informed. Where such incompetence is a threat to society, 
as it is in the practice of medicine, law and some other pro- 
fessions which are called learned, society restrains such in- 
competence by law, and surely no one thinks that society is 
unduly restraining intellectual freedom. 

If we are to reach an understanding of intellectual free- 
dom and responsibility, we must admit that intellectual free- 
dom and responsibility are not the business of the scholar 
alone, but of every one. Each individual person has the 
freedom to think and to speak upon matters in which he is 
competent, and he ought to have the responsibility to keep 
silent on matters where he has no competence. I realize, of 
course, that rigid observance of this principle would be a 
fatal blow to most casual conversation, and would reduce the 
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speech of all of us to an alarming degree; one wonders 
whether this would be an unmixed disaster. But we all 
recognize the difference between the casual light conversation 
of our hours of relaxation, when it amuses us to play with 
ideas which are too large for us to handle, and earnest dis- 
cussion, especially if earnest discussion includes public utter- 
ance orally or in writing. Unguided ideas can be as dangerous 
as unguided automobiles. Every genuine scholar is aware of 
this, and of the responsibility which it imposes. The acquisi- 
tion of competence in any field of learning comes only 
through prolonged and patient submission to a demanding 
discipline. One who has acquired competence does not insult 
his colleagues by intruding into a field which is not his own. 
In this way the discipline of scholarship imposes a certain 
humility upon those who practice it; I say a certain humility, 
for it would be ridiculous to say that scholars are any more or 
any less proud, vain and self-opinionated than the rest of 
men. But I have found that they are not likely to exhibit 
these defects in their professional work, because they know 
that their colleagues will not stand for it. 

The humility which ought to ornament the scholar can 
and ought to be the fruit of a genuine liberal education; the 
values of liberal education seem to consist less in teaching 
students what they know than in teaching them what they 
do not know—and how to find out the truth which they do 
not know. From such a genuine education should come a 
balanced judgment which enables its possessor to define his 
own areas of competence very clearly and to act with respon- 
sibility outside his areas of competence. The educated man 
respects truth by not assuming that it can be reached cheaply. 
I do not imply that this humility and respect for truth are 
exclusively the fruits of a liberal education; they are char- 
acter traits, and unfortunately education is not a character 
building process. Among my acquaintances there are some 
who without a liberal education have an excellent sense of 
intellectual freedom and responsibility, and there are some 
who have spent half or most of their lives in academic in- 
stitutions without learning that when one has nothing to say, 
it is the best thing to say. 

Intellectual freedom and responsibility of the scholar, then, 
are not isolated phenomena in human society; the scholar 
shows them in his life and work and in the manner demanded 
by that life and work. The scholar’s competence assures him 
a greater freedom than others may claim; it is an axiom of 
social ethics that responsibility grows with freedom. We must 
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look for the reasons which justify the freedom of the scholar. 
Now the existence of scholarship rests on the assumption that 
man does not know everything. The scholar is freed from other 
engagements and supported by society so that he may organize 
and communicate the knowledge which we have and discover 
if he can the truths which we do not know—which is to say in 
longer words that society expects from the scholar the two 
functions of teaching and research. In our western society the 
customary seat of scholarship is institutions of higher learning, 
but the location is merely accidental, particularly the location of 
the work of research. 

It is easy to make a false distinction between teaching and 
research. For reasons which are not easy to analyze, it is the 
common experience of scholars that one who devotes himself 
entirely to investigation and abandons teaching is in danger of 
producing barren research; there are exceptions, but there are 
also well established probabilities. It is likewise a common ex- 
perience that research within the degree in which it is possible 
to the individual generally improves his teaching. For the teacher 
who is not a student is not a teacher; and even if, as so often 
and so unfortunately happens, he is not granted time for re- 
search, his own personal control of current research in his field 
is the indispensable price of maintaining competence as a 
teacher. And it is risky to attempt to establish a primacy of one 
or the other; perhaps it is best to say simply that a university is 
an institution populated entirely by students, some of whom 
teach. While some men give more time to research and others 
more time to teaching, it is misleading to think of these as two 
distinct and opposed activities; they are two elements in a 
single activity, which is most simply and accurately described 
as learning. 

If research and teaching are a single activity, then neither 
should a false distinction be made between freedom of research 
and freedom of teaching. Both research and teaching are resolved 
into the investigation and the proposition of knowledge, and 
differ not in their material so much as in their intended audience; 
the investigator addresses primarily his colleagues in teaching 
and research, the teacher primarily addresses students who have 
not yet received the fullness of academic training. I have said 
elsewhere that there appears to be no restraint upon intellectual 
freedom beyond the restraints which lie upon all freedom of 
speech; this remark has been discussed and criticized, but it 
seems to stand up. No one is free to say anything which he 
knows to be false, or which is offensive to prudence, justice or 
charity. The judgment of the truth of what he says in his own 
field is primarily the responsibility of the scholar as scholar; 
but he knows he does not work alone, and if his judgments have 
not been submitted to his own criticism and the criticism of his 
colleagues, he is not a genuine scholar. The judgment of the 
prudence, justice and charity of what he says is the area where 
the scholar’s personal responsibility as a member of society is 
operative. I see no reason why his responsibility to maintain 
these virtues in his work should differ from the responsibility of 
any one—by which I mean that he must make his own decision, 
remembering here also that the wise man takes counsel. 


[" IS HERE that I raise the ugly question of the possibility of 
suppressing the truth, which scholarship regards as the car- 


dinal sin against the mind—and it is. To be honest, no reason ~ 


appears why the truths of scholarship should enjoy a sacred 
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immunity which is not enjoyed by truths in other human affairs, 
for no one questions the principle that at times the truth may be 
and ought to be suppressed. We should add that it is dangerous 
to suppress the truth, that it is impossible to suppress it per- 
manently, and that one may suppress it for a time only when 
there are compelling reasons which demonstrate that more harm 
will be done by revealing it than by suppressing it. For when 
a point has been reached where suppression of the truth is a 
recommended action, we can no longer think of what will do 
more good, but only of what will do less harm. Normally the 
suppression of the truth is an exceptional means of reaching an 
end; and scholars generally are convinced that the occasion for 
suppressing the truth arises more rarely in scholarship than it 
does elsewhere. 

More frequent and more urgent is the problem of suppressing 
not the truth, but opinion and discussion. Since scholarly opin- 
ion and discussion are the only means by which the scholar 
hopes to arrive at the truth, the compulsion which would demand 
their suppression can scarcely be less. We must admit, I think, 
that the scholar’s dedication to the truth can sometimes mask 
motives which are less noble; and the need for personal respon- 
sibility becomes evident. Scholars believe that they should enjoy 
the liberty which all men concede each other of saying some- 
thing which they think is true but which because of their ign>r- 
ance is false; scholars, like other men, must pay the usual penalty 
if they make a habit of doing this. Responsibility imposes upon 
the scholar the obligation of employing every resource of method 
and technique, every criticism of his own and of his colleagues, 
to secure him against proposing falsehood. If he is careful, he 
will propose opinion as opinion and not as established truth; 
if he is responsible, he will not cry that academic freedom is 
raped because some one questions his right to propose half-baked 
untested opinions. If he is responsible, he will often realize 
that an opinion which is sound in the scholarly sense of the word 
is premature; he will then wisely attempt to lay the ground 
for the proposition of his opinion rather than rush into print, 
almost baiting his readers. Scholars are often accused by laymen 
of a pathological desire to publish; I think the charge is grossly 
exaggerated, and among the competent scholars of my acquaint- 
ance I do not know one who has not suppressed more of his 
own opinions than he has published. These men know that 
freedom demands responsibility, and they honor the learned 
profession by a respect for the truth which forbids them to toy 
with unformed and uncriticized opinions. 

It seems to me that the same principles govern teaching. 
Teaching, except on the highest graduate levels, addresses a 
group to whom the most advanced scholarship is almost by 
definition premature. The good teacher will leave his students 
aware that at best he can give them the current work of scholars 
and prepare them to accept further advances without shock or 
surprise. Between the teaching of safe and secure and antiquated 
falsehoods and the most recent and novel and venturesome 
hypotheses the good teacher must steer a careful course. He is 
wise if he remembers that learned hypotheses have scarcely 
ever been erected into principles without substantial modifica- 
tions; to give his students no more than the most recent hypoth- 
eses serves them as poorly as to pretend that nothing has been 
discovered since the teacher himself was in graduate school. 
The good teacher does not raise in the minds of his students 
questions which he has not helped them equip themselves to 
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answer; and he never forgets that, while the teacher teaches, it is 
the students who learn. 

You will observe that I have not presented an ideal of in- 
tellectual freedom without restraint; you will observe also that 
I have presented the personal responsibility of the scholar as 
the only effective restraint. By this is meant not only the per- 
sonal responsibility of the individual scholar, but the respon- 
sibility of the body of scholarship. Scholars are able to submit 
the hypotheses of their colleagues to rigorous testing and criti- 
cism which is beyond the ability of those who are not scholars; 
and the non-scholarly public can be assured that opinions which 
survive this process have been as well examined as is humanly 
possible. The public can also be assured that scholars find this 
examination a pleasure as much as a duty. 

The collective responsibility of scholars answers the question 
which one might raise: if the scholar fails in his responsibility, 
should not some other agency intervene, as it does in the prac- 
tice of medicine and law, to prevent the irresponsible scholar 
from doing harm? It should be noticed that the body which 
polices the practice of medicine and law is proximately the pro- 
fessions themselves; public authority supports and authenticates 
their judgments, but it does not attempt to form them. An 
external agency could intervene, it seems, only on the assumption 
that scholarship as a body had proved its lack of competence and 
responsibility; and if this assumption were ever verified, it is 
doubtful whether any one could be sure what he is doing. It is 
the conviction of scholars that some degree of incompetence 
and irresponsibility must be tolerated in scholarship, as it is 
tolerated in all human affairs, in order that the activity itself can 
be maintained. Freedom of opinion and discussion are the 
essential means by which scholarship achieves its ends; scholars 
believe that in academic examinations, learned societies and the 
exchange of opinion in learned books and journals, adequate 
means exist to prevent the incompetent and the irresponsible 
from abusing the freedom of scholarship. They are convinced 
that the investigation and communication of truth cannot be 
promoted by the suppression of free discussion and opinion. 
When scholarly activity is suppressed, when the carefully con- 
sidered opinions of scholars are rejected by those who have not 
examined these opinions critically, scholars wonder whether it 
is they or the external agency which is acting irresponsibly. 


HAVE SET FORTH the principles of intellectual freedom as I 

understand them without reference to the Church and the 
Catholic scholar. Do these principles have validity for the Cath- 
olic scholar without further modification? Many people, both 
inside and outside the Church, think they must be modified, and 
substantially. It would surprise many Catholics to find that they 
agree with many non-Catholics that the Catholic scholar does 
not enjoy intellectual freedom. The easiest way to show how 
utterly false this belief is would be to review the history of 
Catholic scholarship, but this is not possible here or very often 
elsewhere; the most practical demonstration of the intellectual 
freedom of the Catholic scholar is its exercise, and this is the 
demonstration which scholars prefer to employ. In exercising 
their freedom they also show their responsibility. Whether 
Catholic scholars have always and everywhere enjoyed full in- 
tellectual freedom is another and a historical question; it scarcely 
differs in principle from the historical question whether scholars 
of any description have always and everywhere enjoyed full 
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intellectual freedom. Of course they have not. Freedom, whether 
intellectual or political or religious or anything else, must be 
affirmed and exercised; far from being the naturally instinctive 
condition of man, freedom must be achieved and maintained. 

My thesis that the Church as such imposes no restraint upon 
intellectual freedom beyond the general principles of restraint 
is possibly enough of a surprise to many to require some elabora. 
tion. This restraint, if it were to exist, could be found only 
under two heads: dogma and discipline. Dogma is the belief 
of the Church as she herself has defined it, and it is the faith 
professed and accepted by every one who calls himself a Catholic, 
The scholar does not submit dogma to criticism and examination 
because it is neither his office nor does it lie in his power to 
define what the Church believes; only the Church herself can 
do this, and she does it only through quite well identified organs, 
No one speaks for the Church except the Holy Father and an 
ecumenical council and the bishops together, and only these 
speak for the Church as a whole. In the individual diocese the 
bishop and no one else speaks for the Church, although the 
statements of the individual bishop are not irreformable, as are 
the statements of the Holy Father and the ecumenical council 
when they are made with due solemnity. When the scholar 
accepts the faith, he, like all members of the Church, accepts it 
as a dogmatic faith; like other members of the Church also, he 
does not accept it as a scholarly conclusion. Through the Church 
the scholar apprehends those truths which no scholarship ever 
attains and on which a way of life is founded. The Catholic 
scholar, like all scholars, has to accept his way of life from an- 
other source than himself. 

Catholic scholars would prefer that their fellow Catholics do 
not think of them as existing in a state of tension with the 
teaching of the Church by their very profession of scholarship. 
To the Catholic scholar the Church is life: the life communi- 
cated from God through His Son Jesus Christ, Who is one with 
the Church which is His body, a life integral with God and 
one’s fellow man, an assurance that one has grasped the ultimate 
reality which gives meaning to all reality. The scholar whose 
work lies in areas closely related to the reality of the Church 
considers himself fortunate that his investigations never fail 
to show him anew the grandeur of the Church and to confirm 
him in his faith in the Church as the extension of the Incarna- 
tion. Far from feeling tension with the Church, he finds that 
she is a principle of freedom because she is a principle of con- 
fidence and not of fear. For the Church is a principle of life, 
and freedom is the fullness of life. 

But the scholar does examine the meaning of the dogma which 
he accepts; when he does it, he is enjoying a fseedom canonized 
many centuries ago as faith seeking understanding. Here tension 
can arise not with the Church but with some of her individual 
members. For his investigations may disclose that a very old and 
popular understanding of dogma is a false interpretation. He 
may find that the progress of learning in other areas requires 4 
different interpretation from the one commonly accepted. Since 
dogma does not stand in isolation from human knowledge and 
human activity, he may discover new relations of dogma to 
knowledge and life. When he proposes these conclusions, he 
is surprised to find that they are frequently met with shock, 
hurt and resentment. Here he must be aware of a basic differ- 
ence between his own scholarly attitude towards knowledge and 
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EMIL NOLDE 


and the German Expressionists 


By FRANK and DOROTHY GETLEIN 


HERE IS A CERTAIN attractive justice in the fact that one of 
T the great springs of modern Christian art arose in Germany, 
for it was there also that the super-sweet devotional art of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries achieved such perfection that 
images created of that perfection still command the devotion of 
many Christians, still shape the visual image of the Christian 
faith, of Christ Himself, that is held by probably a majority and 
certainly a substantial minority of Christians in Europe and 
America. 

When we think of the image of Christ as shaped by the 
centuries of Christian art that stretch behind us to within a 


century or two of the beginnings of Christianity, there are many ~ 


faces, many expressions, many meanings that emerge from that 
vast array of sculpture and painting. The Byzantine Christ 
stares out—in terrible judgment on man and his works—from 
the golden eternity of a half dome high above an altar in a 
Greek or Sicilian church. The divine gift of the fusion of 
divinity with the highest reaches of human intellect and human 
compassion is awesomely portrayed in Leonardo's Last Supper 
in Milan. The intensity of suffering, the extreme of agony 
endured by Christ on the cross is painted with nerve-rasping 
fidelity in the Isenheim altarpiece of Mattias Griinewald. For 
fifteen hundred years, artists working in many media, many cen- 
turies and all the countries from the sands of Araby to the 
forests of Scandinavia, from the heart of Russia to burning 
Spain, have thought of Christ and labored to make His image so 
that, looking on it, men might think of Him and grow in their 
love for Him. 

From all this richness of great art devoted to a single theme, 
who has created the image of Christ most familiar and even 
most loved by most Christians today? The answer is plain, 
although the name is one rarely encountered in art histories or 
even in advertising circulars of religious supply houses. The 
dominant image of Christ was created by Heinrich Hofmann, 
a modest German painter who died in 1912; reproductions of 
his paintings, once available in sepia and green and now avail- 
able in full color, continue to form the image of Christ known 
by most Christians from their infancy. Hofmann’s paintings 
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are therefore enormously influential in forming the idea of 
Christianity that is held by many Christians—and, incidentally, 
by many non-Christians as well; for it takes but a cursory 
reading of the twentieth century’s literature of apostasy—the 
novels and dramas dealing with young people who deliberately 
turn their backs on the faith of the fathers—to realize that the 
faith from which many such people have departed is not really 
Christianity at all; it is a pseudo-religious body of sentiment 
that critics denounce as having failed to come to grips with the 
problems of the modern age; the truth is that such a body of 
sentiment is incapable of coming to grips with the problems 
of any age, either in history or in the life of a human being 
from childhood to death. 

That body of sentiment was certainly not created by Hof- 
mann; he merely gave it its supreme visual expression. In a 
way, the sentiment itself may be supposed to have grown out of 
comfortable Christianity’s aversion to the rather frightful facts 
of life produced by the Industrial Revolution in the nineteenth 
century. The image of those facts may be found in documents 
as varied as the London life of the novels of Charles Dickens 
and the New York photographs, by Lewis Hine, of child labor 
and slum households. Like the ancient Greeks, the industrialists 
and financiers of the nineteenth century created a civilization 
based on slavery, one difference being that the Greeks had good 
taste. It became necessary for the rulers of the nineteenth-century 
industrial slave society to hide from themselves the frightful 
effects their acquisitive activities were producing on their fellow 
man. Since Christianity was the accepted religion, a number of 
strange things happened to Christianity. It was in this era that 
the notion arose that poverty was God’s punishment for indo- 
lence, for example, thus both eliminating the ancient duty of 
Christian charity and giving the successful sweatshop operator 
or stock market swindler the warm glow that comes from having 
one’s virtue recognized and acknowledge by God. 

The chief thing that happened to Christianity in the nine- 
teenth century, however, was its reduction to a private dream 
world having nothing whatsoever to do with the hard facts of 
daily life. The very idea of the Incarnation contains a direct 
and constant relationship between the “Kingdom of Heaven” 
preached by Our Lord and the acts and thoughts, sufferings 
and encounters experienced by man in life. This relationship is 
expressly stated by Christ over and over again in the Gospels 
and elaborated in the letters of St. Paul and the other apostles. 
A great part of the intellectual energy of such saints as Augus- 
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Upper left, “The Child Jesus in the Temple” (1882), by the 
German artist Heinrich Hofmann; upper right, “Jesus Among the 
Scribes” (1951), by Germany's great twentieth-century religious 
artist, Emil Nolde; below, “Pharisees” (1912), by the German 
Expressionist, Karl Schmidt-Rottluff. (Pharisees” from the 
Museum of Modern Art, Mrs. Gertrude A. Mellon Fund.) 

















tine and Thomas Aquinas was devoted to a minute examination 
of that relationship. A great part of the history of the Church 
has been concerned with establishing that relationship in terms 
of social structure and individual action. Yet, in the nineteenth 
century, Christianity became a thing apart from life: the King- 
dom of Heaven became a child’s holiday to which mankind 
might aspire if elected by God or as the reward for obeying 
in personal, private life, a handful of rather simple rules of 
conduct. It was against this simple-minded version of Chris- 
tianity that Karl Marx complained, with some justice, when he 
said, ‘Religion is the opiate of the people.” 

The opiate in visual form may be seen in one of the best- 
loved pictures in Christian art, Hofmann’s The Child Jesus in 
the Temple (see page 12). This moment in the Gospel is a 
momentous one. It is, in its sequel, Christ’s first indication of 
His mission: “I must be about my Father's business.” It also 
pits the sword-like clarity of the Word of God against the 
theological elaboration and subtlety of the doctors, a contrast 
which will eventually lead to the Death on the Cross, and a con- 
trast that is poignantly real in the historical life of the Church 
itself. 

Of all this, there is nothing at all in the picture. The boy 
Jesus is the bright student sweetly demonstrating his brilliance 
to an older audience that is knocked over by the prodigy. The 
power of Divinity, revealed in the incident, is successfully hid- 
den in the human interest of the figures, painted with grim 
realism as to dress, flesh and so forth. 

The same thing happens in Hofmann’s even better known 
production, Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane. All of the 
divine-human significance of the moment has been drained from 
the representation of the moment by the heavy realism with 
which the picture is painted. The spiritual quality of a work 
of art is conveyed by the manner of execution, not, as here, by 
such stage props as the nimbus around the head, glowing like 
the spotlight on Christ in a spectacular Biblical movie. What 
Hofmann’s picture conveys is, in the first place, the complete 
destruction of the picture itself, and, secondly, the image of a 
rather glorified man in restrained distress. The cynics among 
the child-critics of cowboy movies a generation ago never failed 
to note with glee that the cowboy hero emerged from a rough- 
and-tumble fight for his life with hair slicked down and silk 
shirt immaculate. Something of the same charge might be 
brought against Hofmann’s presumably suffering Christ. Even 
a literal transcription of the scriptural text would not present 
such a well-groomed figure. What you have in the picture is 
not the artist’s attempt to reach somewhere near the reality of 
that moment outside Jerusalem, but his faithful transcription 
of what a nineteenth-century German, got up in near-Eastern 
tobes and placed alongside a studio rock, would look like. The 
function—and a very valuable and important function it is—of 
the artist’s sensitivity to his material has been thoroughly sup- 
pressed. The work is a lie. 

This, of course, was not the culpable fault of Hofmann, nor 
that of the thousands of ‘religious artists’ who have imitated 
him and still do. The fault comes from the times and from the 
urgent, but hidden, necessity of transforming the embarrassingly 
vital faith of Christianity into a decorous adjunct to the com- 
fortable life. The comfortable life in Germany, however, even 
as Hofmann painted, was coming to an end. Stresses and strains 
built into the social and economic structure of nineteenth-century 
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capitalism were beginning to show. Ultimately, they destroyed 
the way of life that produced the Christianity that produced 
Hofmann’s art. 


NE OF THE FIRST places where those stresses and strains 

might have been seen was in the work of a band of 
younger German artists. They associated themselves together 
under various group names in various German cities and at 
various times from a little before the turn of the century until 
all free art was liquidated by the Nazis in the 1930's. The namie 
given the whole movement is German Expressionism. 

The name conveniently contrasts with French Impressionism, 
but the convenience of the contrast should not be allowed to 
define the movement. The Impressionists are commonly de- 
scribed as having been preoccupied with the study of natural 
light falling upon the earth. The Expressionists, too, studied 
light, but the light that attracted them was the light of the spirit. 
Again it is too easy to assume that the French Impressionists were 
devoid of this interest; such is not the case, but the spiritual 
light for the French was best seen in the light that falls on 
flowers and landscape. The Germans went directly, sometimes 
hysterically, to the movement of spirit among men. Part of the 
difference betwen the two movements is the fact that religious 
subject matter would be almost a contradiction of Impression- 
ism’s aims and methods, while many strong examples of Expres- 
sicnist painting were built on themes that have occupied Chris- 
tian art for two thousand years. 

In the broadest sense, the spirit of religion animated most of 
the work done by the German Expressionists, the sense, that is, 
of a reality behind the surface of reality revealed to the unfeeling 
eye cast about the world of visual appearance. Specific basic 
religious attitudes can be discerned in much of the work, such 
as pantheism of a sort in the moving and lovely animal pictures 
of Franz Marc. In the paintings of the Expressionists, Chris- 
tianity, where it was referred to at all, suddenly became once 
more the vital force in the world that it had always aspired to 
be and had so often been represented as being before the lulla- 
bies of Hofmann and the others had transformed it into a 
saccharine cradle song. 

The difference between the conventional Christian art of 
Hofmann and the new Christian art of the Expressionists is 
forcefully illustrated in a 1912 painting that shares some of 
the subject matter of Hofmann’s bland charade of The Child 
Jesus in the Temple. This is Karl Schmidt-Rottluff’s Pharisees 
(see page 12). At first, it almost seems that the sharp heads are 
brought into being by the swift bands of light and color that 
cut across the painting. There is a zigzag quality to the four 
faces set against a dark background broken by sweeps of green. 
The blue beards are clearly unnatural and they are also unhar- 
monious. It is impossible to look at the picture without being 
disturbed, and this, of course, is much more to the point of the 
Gospel’s “hypocritical” Pharisees than were the gray-bearded old 
scholars of Hofmann. There is an instant shock value to the 
picture that corresponds to the shock value given in passage after 
passage of the New Testament. 

The picture does more than that. The angular eyes, seemingly 
created by the flux of lines and colors, are actually the determi- 
nants of that flux. The fractured surface is an expression of the 
mean and conspiratorial qualities of the scriptural Pharisees. 

This hasty examination of one Expressionist Christian paint- 
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ing has revealed several characteristics that apply to most such 
work: There is an immediate concern with the meaning, rather 
than the look, of the subject, and the meaning is a spiritual 
meaning, in this case the nature of hypocritical conspiracy against 
the Good. That meaning is expressed by the free manipulation 
of forms and by the completely free choice of colors. Obviously, 
the Pharisees of Jerusalem in the time of Christ did not have 
blue beards, nor, probably, such red faces, yet the painter has 
succeeded in getting at their character and their activity in a 
much more direct and emotionally meaningful way than any 
amount of patient research into Near Eastern costume or facial 
characteristics could produce. 

Religious subject matter departed finally from nineteenth- 
century French art with the dictum, “Show me an angel and I'll 
paint angels in my work,” stated by an early realist of the 
century. Schmidt-Rottluff’s painting is one answer to that atti- 
tude toward religious subjects. The Pharisees, obviously, last 
as long as man; they are a Jewish sect and they are also a great 
human type, particularly in the human management of religion. 
The painter has made that clear in the tense faces. 

The great religious artist among the German painters of the 
twentieth century, however, was Emil Nolde. A deep religious 
feeling informs all his work. In serene or violent views of the 
sea, in a lifelong series of flower studies, Nolde felt and created 
in paint the sense of spiritual reality behind the face of nature. 
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Nolde’s "Christ Among the Children” (1910), Museum of Modern Art, gift of Dr. W. R. Valentiner 


This is expressed directly in such a flower picture as The Great 
Gardener, in which there is no doubt of the identity of the 
hovering hand and face above the simplified bloom that repre- 
sents all living and growing things nourished and loved by 
God. Also throughout his long life—1867-1956—Nolde painted 
the people and events of the Old and New Testaments. In doing 
so, he discovered—for himself and for many who have seen his 
works—that Christianity in art need not be the sweetness of 
Hofmann, but may be the piercing light of the best of art, 
even in the twentieth century. 

A 1911 etching, Saul and David, is a powerful example of 
the way in which the new artists used the means of their art 
to enforce the strength of their artistic and human vision. David 
appears as harp player to the king. The instrument is more 
evident than David, and the young psalmist and shepherd peers 
out from the shadows at the old king whose place he is destined 
to take as the leader of God’s people. Saul himself is the center 
of the picture, and the almost hidden quality of David throws 
into high relief the textural qualities of the king, all produced 
by the etching process and produced, in etching, with no attempt 
whatever to disguise the eating of acid as anything else. The 
corrosive action of the acid on the metal remains specifically 
part of the print of ink on paper and part of the image of the 
old king corroded by power and fearful of the threat to that 
power that now plays the harp in the darkness behind him. 
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Nolde makes startlingly clear the differences between Saul and 
David; yet, even in the dimness, David’s face expresses tender 
sympathy for the king who is so shortly to attack David with the 
spear held in the royal hand. That sympathy is communicated 
to the observer and we feel as deeply for Saul as for the future 
king, David. 

In 1910 Nolde painted Christ Among the Children (see page 
14), now in the Museum of Modern Art, New York. Here the 
face of Christ is turned away from the viewer of the picture. 
Yet the figure is not the blank it at first appears. The dark hair 
is touched by reflected red, and the great blue robe is a contrast 
and link between the dark bulk of the apostles and the leaping 
gold of the children in their brighter garments. As in all of 
Nolde’s works, there is no question as to what the painting is 
made of. It is made of paint; there is no attempt to create the 
illusion of real people. The action of the artist’s hand can be 
perceived in every area of the picture, the relatively heavy strokes 
delineating the apostles, the relatively quick strokes delineating 
the children. Thus the action of the artist becomes overtly part 
of the painting, and we are at every point invited to retrace the 
strokes of the brush, not as an exercise in the technique of 
painting, but as a dramatic underscoring of the arist’s artistic 
meditation on the scene from the New Testament. Between the 
tapid strokes forming the children and the heavy strokes of the 
apostles is the robe of Christ, built of strokes of blue and green, 
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Nolde’s “Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery’ (1914), from a private collection 





easily distinguishable, not dividing the picture in two so much 
as unifying the divergent elements in the two halves. 

Because the commercial religious art of the nineteenth century 
concentrated so wholeheartedly on the elements of sweetness and 
lovableness in Christianity, modern artists as a whole have not. 
Yet Nolde, in this remarkable picture of the back of Jesus, has 
certainly expressed the profound attraction the Savior exerted 
on so many in the Gospels and on Christians since. The whole 
message is carried in the delight of the golden children and in 
the bending of Christ’s body toward them. 


P THERE WAS one subject the commercial religious art of the 
nineteenth century devoted itself to, that subject was the 
Nativity. Any attentive reading of the Church’s liturgy reveals 
the great feast of the year to be Easter, the Resurrection set as 
the climax in glory of the somber tone of Lent and the tragic 
events of Holy Week. Yet there is little doubt that in the hearts 
of modern Christians the primacy of Easter has been replaced by 
Christmas. This is not only a question of the warmth of the 
festival coming precisely at the turn of the year when days are 
shortest and the weather gloomiest; it is not only a question of 
toys for the children and evening parties for the grown-ups. 
Rather there has been a shift of emphasis and a resulting shift 
of meaning not only in liturgical observance but in the whole of 
Christianity. (Continued on page 72) 
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Letter from an Editor 


By MARIE SETH 


Dear Jacob and Wilhelm: 

By now you will have heard from the trade editor, and I am 
so sorry he had to turn down an American edition of your folk 
tales. I am sure you can appreciate that he could not be sure of 
the sales possibilities. Animal stories are doing well here, but 
only in non-fiction. Why don’t you send it to an anthropologi- 
cal book publisher? It should have some appeal to the Mead 
and Benedict crowd. 

I am still eager to put out a collection of a small number of 
your stories in an edition for children, however. It is not a book 
that would appeal to all children, and I trust you will be agree- 
able to receiving a very small royalty on the first printing. But 
as I mentioned before, if the vocabulary is drastically simplified, 
it could be used as remedial reading for middle-aged children, 
and books of this nature are needed. You suggest that Dr. Zeus 
(the name is Seuss, by the way) might be willing to handle 
this aspect, but I really think he will be too busy with his own 
projects, and he might not want to work with another publisher 
just now. What I have in mind is changing a complicated 
sentence such as, “In olden times when wishing still did some 
good, there was a king whose daughters were all beautiful; but 
the youngest was so beautiful that the sun itself, which to be 
sure has seen many things, was astonished whenever it shone 
on her face,” to the simpler, “Long ago, a king had a pretty 
daughter.” We can worry about this later. There are some 
other things to be ironed out in the meantime. 

We are having the most promising stories literally translated, 
and here are some of the changes I would like you to consider: 

‘Hansel and Gretel.’’” Would you mind changing the names 
to the more familiar Henry and Gertrude? We won't insist on 
this, however. But it is vital to eliminate the stepmother’s 
wickedness. Do you realize how many children have stepmothers 
these days? Also, having the father feel sorry for the children 
is not enough. Have the children wander into the woods and 
get lost, or even have them run away because they don’t want 
to be a burden. And could you tone down the witch a little? 
Cut out the oven bit, perhaps? Do you think the children should 
eat someone’s house without asking and then lie about it? 
They are supposed to be good children, aren’t they? At least, 
don’t let them burn the witch. Well, see what you can do to 
fix this one up. 

“Red Riding Hood.” If the wolf had grandmother’s cap over 
his face, how did the little girl know he had big eyes? This is 
a small detail, but children notice these things, and so do 
reviewers sometimes. Try to be accurate and consistent even if 
those who told you the stories were not. Could you make this 


story less frightening also? Children get so much violence from 
television these days that we try not to give it to them in their 
reading as well. Have the wolf lock the grandmother and girl 
in a closet or something, and then the woodsman can appear 
and chase the wolf away. 

“The Three Languages.” If the father is made less cruel, 
this will be a nice little story, except for the ending. There 
are certain things we can’t do in our children’s books if we want 
to get them into libraries and schools, and yours is not the sort 
of book to do well in bookstores. What I’m getting at is that 
you can’t have the lad wander into Rome and become pope in 
such an offhand manner. I know it happens through a miracle, 
but that in turn offends still other people, so you can’t possibly 
win. Couldn’t you make him a king at the end? By the same 
token, we didn’t even bother getting a report on one of your 
stories, ““The White and the Black Bride.’’ I don’t care what it's 
about; we have enough trouble over here with rabbits, as you 
may have heard. 

“One-Eye, Two-Eyes, and Three-Eyes.” I think since the 
mother in this story is so mean, you had better make her an aunt. 
And you will have to decide how many eyes she has since so 
much is made of Two-Eyes being different. Certainly the artist 
will need to know. It is probably all right if the knight has 
two eyes, but you might give this some thought as well. 

“Cat and Mouse in Partnership.’’ This is fine right up to the 
last sentence. ‘“That’s the way the world goes” could have 
harmful effects on a young reader and will have to be deleted. 

And now a general comment about some of the other stories 
on which I will be writing you in detail later. Why is it always 
the youngest child who wins out? Does it have to be? One of 
the greatest childhood problems here is sibling rivalry, and fot 
this reason it would be better if you vary the status of the 
hero or heroine. 

I hope you fellows aren’t going to be purists and say that the 
contents of the stories mustn’t be changed one iota. After all, 
it is unlikely that the stories were handed down word for word 
from generation to generation. So why can’t this generation 
make a few more changes in a good cause? 

Will you be able to tear yourselves away from your dictionary 
work to come to New York in the near future? I hope so. It 
is so much easier’ to discuss things face to face than through the 
mails. If you can make it, do bring some more stories. Have 
you run into any good dinosaur tales? 


Sincerely, 
MARIE SETH 
Juvenile Editor 
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FICTION 


Dandelions 


By BETTY WAHL 


HE TWO little girls crushed up to Mrs. Pfister’s chair, with 
T their hands strained and fingers laced around the bundled 
stems from which seemed to grow a single monstrous dandelion 
head. The thin green odor of dandelions thrust itself up at her 
sc that her mouth puckered, remembering the taste, and her nose 
furred, in fear of hayfever. “Oh, my!” she said. 

“Irene said we could pick them all, Grandma,” they said, 
as if she might think they had gone too far. Irene, her daugh- 
ter, was rightfully the children’s grandmother. But Irene said, 
“Nobody is called grandma any more,” and so Mrs. Pfister, one 
of the last of the grandmas, was spared the remote and awkward 
title of great-grandma. 

“And look what Baby's got for you! Aren't they pretty?” 

They pushed the little boy forward, obviously patronizing 
him. She knew that theirs would be the big flowers, and he 
would have had to take what was left. 

“Here, Grangrams,” he said and emptied a handful of violets 
onto her lapboard. Some of the flower heads had been turned 
down with the stems and had been crushed to sodden lumps 
of blue. 

“I told you not to wrinkle them,” one of the girls said. 

“I didn’t wrinkle them,” Baby said, ready to cry. 

“Here.”” One of the girls pushed her bouquet toward Mrs. 
Pfister. ‘“Take one and ask Baby if he likes butter.” 

She chose a blossom, half the size of a teacup and soft as 
angora, and Baby began laughing in anticipation even before 
she touched him under the chin with the flower. Then he 
wriggled in glee, darted and dodged his chin to escape the 
flower, buried his nose in it once for good measure, and finally 
retreated a step and stood laughing and yellow. Mrs. Pfister, 
with the tears welling behind her dark glasses, clapped her 
hands. “I’m a happy old woman,” she said, furtively tapping 
the bottom of the table beside her and feeling slightly foolish, 
for she was not a superstitious woman. 

Baby stayed just beyond reach, hunched over with his elbows 
drawn into his stomach, wanting to be tickled again and waiting 
until he’d got his courage up for more. 

“I wonder,” she said, looking down at the dandelion and 
giving him time to relax, “if there are any of the other kind 
of dandelions around here.” 

“What other kind, Grandma?” 

“They were thinner, flatter,’ she said, sweeping a finger over 
the rounded crown in her hand, ‘‘and harder in the center.” 

“That's a daisy, Mother,” Irene said, coming into the room. 

“Oh, I know a daisy when I see one.” 

“Then you must mean one of those big yellow thistle things. 
Come on, girls, we'll get your vase now.” 

She was left, still holding the flower and alone in the room 
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with Baby. ‘“They were not thistles,” she said to him. 

“The girls wouldn’t let me pick any dandelions,” he said, 
in reply to the complaint in her voice, she realized, and was 
immediately sorry for it. 

“TI like these as well,” she said, holding out the violets. 

“They aren’t 57g,” Baby said and started across the room. 
“I’m going to play the piano for you, Grangrams.” 

“Oh, that'll be wonderful,” she said, smiling because she 
was on to him. Irene let them all use the piano, but rationed 
the children to one finger at a time. (Sometimes when Irene 
was gone, though, the little girls banged out top-heavy, towering 
handfuls of notes, and Mrs. Pfister, happy to see them happy, 
said nothing.) There was one key which, struck decisively, was 
picked up by a Chinese vase on top the piano, and Baby, know- 
ing the approximate position, did not have the patience to look 
for it systematically, up the scale note-by-note, but instead 
searched wildly, too high or too low, so that Mrs. Pfister thought 
of the Lost Chord. And at the thought of the song the past 
came forward, the dandelion in her hand pointing the direction, 
and she remembered the Sunday afternoon picnics in another 
century, Charles, the bicycle rides with the two little girls in 
baskets, Irene, and Fanny, long since dead of smallpox. 

No. 

But in the perforated memory, the other kind of dandelion 
did grow unbidden in the grass, and she saw them as clearly as 
the one in her hand (or perhaps more clearly since her eyes 
had been better then). 

Baby had found his note and was beating a tattoo upon it. 
The vase resounded nasally, and the sounds reverberated through 
the room. “One finger,” shouted Irene, hurrying in, and Baby 
quickly picked another key. 

The girls came behind Irene, with the flowers in a small 
fish bowl. ‘‘C’mon, Baby, we have to go home now.” 

Mrs. Pfister would have preferred not to have Irene hear 
what she was about to say, but the children would be gone before 
Irene left the room, so she said, “I'll give you a dime if you 
can find me one of the other kind of dandelion.” 

‘Me, too, Grangrams,”’ said Baby. 

“T'll give you each a dime if any of you finds me one.” 

They left the room, already looking down, as if they might 
find one springing from the carpet. 

She dozed then, upright in her chair, and woke to find a 
strange young man entering the room with Irene. ‘Ninety-four, 
and she’s clear as a bell,” Irene was saying. ‘‘Mother, this is 
Jerry Anderson. He's over at the college. He'd like to ask you 
some questions.” 

“How do you do,” said Mrs. Pfister. 

“H'lo,” he said and began to recite: ‘History is slipping 
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through our fingers. Even the Civil War is almost gone beyond 
recall.” 

“The Civil War,” she interrupted, “I wasn’t even alive then.” 
They ought to have more arithmetic. 

“I know. I was just saying—well, this guy we have for 
Historical Methods wants us to do a paper on the reactions of 
people to the inauguration of Rutherford B. Hayes.” He went 
on, but she saw that he had turned slightly so that he was 
speaking to Irene, and, relieved of the necessity to listen, she 
relapsed into a nodding assent. Hayes meant nothing to her, 
but she was willing to help the young man with his homework. 

“Now,” he said, when he turned back to her, ‘‘do you re- 
member the inauguration of Rutherford B. Hayes? That would 
be in 1877.” 

She would have been ten that year. It would have been after 
they moved to the house on Walnut Street, but before she went 
off to the academy. “There was a bonfire, I think,” she said 
at last. “Down at the end of Pine Street, near the coal docks. 
They had the fire out on the ice.” Yes, she thought, checking, 
the river would have been frozen in March, but whether any- 
one would have dared walk on it that late in the season was 
another thing. 

““Maybe,” she said, ‘that could have been for the election 
instead.” 

The young man, who had been hard at work at his clip board, 
sighed and seemed to become smaller with the escaping air. 
He drew a line beneath, or possibly through, what he'd written. 

“I was only a child then,” she said. “Why not ask someone 
who remembers it better?” 

“They're all dead,” he said. 


She thought for a minute or two, trying to remember the 
older members of her own generation, those who had been 
already married, with one or two small children, when she had 
come, as a bride, to the town. Her mind ranged over the small 
checkerboard of streets that had been the town. And finally 
she said, ‘“Why not ask old Mrs. Stafford ?”’ 


“She wouldn’t know you from Rutherford B. Hayes.” 
“Why she’s clear as a bell!” 


Mrs. Pfister clapped her hand over her mouth, but long after 
the young man had left, the words rang uncomfortably through 
her mind. Rutherford B. Hayes, indeed. It Aad been an unfair 
question. 

Her father, though, would have relished such an interview. 
He had lived into his nineties, and toward the end, when he'd 
laid down his cabinetmaker’s tools, he sat in his rocker and 
restored the simple country furniture of his autobiography, 
borrowing from the lives of his dead friends as casually as he 
might have once removed the brass handles from a piece gone 
beyond repair. Or on quiet days he would sit and play cat's 
cradle with numbers and dates and announce, as he did once, 
that he had lived for over five per cent of the Christian era. 


For her the present was enough. The children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren spread in widening circles, and with 
her glass she would search the pictures of distant babies for 
familiar features, and find them. It was as near as she would 
come to some of them, for the family had spread west to Hawaii, 
and she would not travel again, not beyond an afternoon’s drive. 
She would stay to the footpaths and the handholds of the three 
or four rooms she used in Irene’s house and would spend her 
days in this shadowed corner, for she suffered from a surfeit of 
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light. If she sat facing a window, the glare spread to the edges 
of her vision, and she saw nothing. Even in this room the small 
oval faces of the children exploded at a little distance and were 
as white and featureless as popcorn. The whiteness of the paper 
hid the print, despite the dark glasses which she always wore. 
But late in the day, when the light faded, the design began to 
emerge from the wallpaper, first the diamond outlines and then 
the small flowers in the center. And then, for a while, with 
magnifying glass in hand she plied through the evening paper, 
ignoring the headlined news—which could be heard on the 
radio—and tallying the births, the marriages and the deaths, all 
of which had grown increasingly remote, except from a geneo- 
logical viewpoint, until now even those who died were too 
young to have known her well. 


It was midday, but the dandelions on the table beside her | 


were already closing, mistaking the dim room for the approach 
of night. The stems showed too plainly through the clear glass 
of the bowl, like plumbing that would be better hidden. Why 
had she said anything about the other kind of dandelion? 
Irene did not believe her, and the only real proof of her sound 
mind would be to find the flower. If Mrs. Pfister had been able 
to look herself, she knew it would be the work of only a few 
minutes. But she had to rely on the children. 

“When they find the dandelion,” she said to herself, “T'll 
send a dollar to the Indian school.” Almost immediately she 
began scolding herself for trying to bribe the Lord. “Do you 
think He cares about a dollar, and you'd be ready to deprive the 
poor Indian children through no fault of their own.” Maybe 
the Indian children could be put to work looking for the dan- 
delion. She didn’t think so, though. ‘‘All right, then, a dollar 
to the Indian school no matter what, and two dollars when we 
find the dandelion.” Immediately she realized what she had 
done. From the drawer she took an envelope and her snap 
purse. Two dollars went into the envelope, to be addressed 
later when the light was right. And at last she managed, she 
thought, to suggest to Heaven, without wording it, that should 
the dandelion be found, she wouldn’t be the only one to profit. 


EMEMBER,” she said to the children a few days later, “if 
R you find me the other kind of dandelion, I'll give you 
each a dime.” 

“We looked, Grandma,” one of the girls said. 

“Well, if you /Jooked—” she said to the children and un- 
snapped her purse. 

The girls were pleased, but Baby had something on his mind, 
she could tell. He kept walking in circles and looking at the 
girls. When they had gone, he came up to her and put his 
dime on the table beside her. “You can give me mine when I 
find the dandelion,” he said and then he walked to the piano. 

‘Here, Baby,” she called after him. “Take it and I'll give 
you another when you find it.” 

He came forward with his hands behind his back and stopped 
before she could ‘reach him with the coin. ‘Girls say dandelions 
are weeds now.” 

‘Some people say that,’ Mrs. Pfister said. 

‘And they’re digging them up! And then they put them in 
the burning place. And they've got a dandelion digger with 
two points and it’s so dangerous that no one but Irene can 
touch it.” He was shaking with indignation. “And when I said 
I was going to tell you, Irene said, ‘Leave Grangrams alone.’” 
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“They do it every year. Every year they dig up all the 
dandelions, and the next year they're all back again.” 

She succeeded in calming him, but when he ran off, she had 
a more difficult time with herself. Maybe Irene had simply not 
wanted Baby running into the house and slamming the doors— 
no, she hadn’t wanted the subject of dandelions to come up 
again. 

i" a few minutes Baby was back, with the girls dogging him 
through the door. “I to/d him not to pick them so short,” said 
one of them. 

“They don’t grow any longer,” he said. 

She looked and saw that they were the thin stems of young 
ones, grown in short grass. 

“Are they the other kind, Grangrams?” Baby asked. 

She wanted to say they were, but she was afraid that Irene 
would come in and point out the truth, wounding Baby and 
convincing herself absolutely that Mrs. Pfister no longer knew 
what she was talking about. ‘No, dear, they’re not,” she said. 

“I told you so,” one of the girls said. 


“Let's not even think about dandelions any more,” said Mrs. 
Pfister. “They don’t have the other kind any more. They're 
all gone.” Just like the passenger pigeon. You couldn’t expect 
dandelions to survive, gathered by prospecting children, be- 
headed for wine, dug and dried for coffee, harvested for greens, 
to say nothing of all those simply destroyed. (They even had a 
poison for that now, she'd heard.) ‘When you're old women,” 
she said to the girls, ‘maybe there won't be any dandelions left 
at all, and you can tell everyone how you used to pick them. 
Or maybe they'll have one or two in a conservatory, like the 
moccasin flowers.” 

“They'll never get rid of dandelions,” said one of the girls. 
“We dug every one out of the front lawn yesterday, and this 
morning there were forty-seven new ones.” 


“The fairies put them there in the night.” 

“Oh, Baby!” 

“Mama read it to me in a book.” 

“He'll believe anything.” 

And then Irene came in, her hands a mess from dandelion 
stains, but she said, ““We were out mowing the lawn, Mother.” 
There was no mistaking it now, the very word dandelion was to 
be uprooted from conversation. 


Mrs. Pfister felt as if she had just had a bad fright in the 
water and would have to jump in right away if she were ever 
to swim again. She spoke as casually as she could: “We were 
just looking at these dandelions that Baby brought. They're 
smaller than most, but they’re not the kind I was talking about.” 


Irene looked at Baby, but Mrs. Pfister had a feeling that 
he was going to get off all right because of his age. Then Irene 
picked up his bouquet and started to leave the room. “It’s been 
a bad year for dandelions,” was all she said. 


HEN IRENE came in from shopping that afternoon, she 
hurried into the living room even before her gloves were 
off. “Well, I've found your dandelion for you!” she said. Mrs. 
Pfister looked up. The yellow should have gleamed against 
Irene’s navy blue suit, but she saw only a white streak which 


proved to be the edges of a book. 

“I found it at the library,” Irene said, pulling off her gloves. 
She had marked the place, and she began reading: ‘Dandelion, 
dent de lion, tooth of the lion (from the shape of the leaves). 
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There are in this country two chief species’—her voice rose, 
underlining the statement—"Taraxacum officinale Weber and 
Taraxacum erythospermum.” She must have practiced the two 
names for they came through plainly, but she bogged badly in 
the descriptions, emerging at intervals with familiar words like 
“heads many-flowered,” ‘‘a single row,” ‘‘orange-yellow,” but 
otherwise splashing a lot and, in general, muddying the picture. 
“So you see there are two kinds.” Irene put the book on the 
piano and left the room. Soon she would be in the kitchen, 
making up for lost time. 


Mrs. Pfister looked over at the book and was annoyed. She 
had always known that the dandelion existed; it was only to 
convince Irene that she had wanted to find the flower. 


Twilight was falling in the room, the fog lifting from the 
patterned wallpaper. It was dark enough to read. Mrs. Pfister 
got the book from the piano. It was not clear which of the two 
species she was searching, and she began with T. officinale 
Weber, since the Webers she had known had always been 
friendly. ‘‘Leaves coarsely pinnatifid,” she read and remembered 
that Latin was the clue to everything. Prnnatifid. Feathered? 
Feather-like? ‘‘Sinuate-dentate.” With left-handed teeth. No, 
she was thinking of sinister. Sinu—sinu—She sought the 
word, the root, the branch. It was fifty years, sixty (then 
figuring it) seventy-nine years since she had sat in Latin class. 
She grappled in her memory and pulled up through the fath- 
omed time the glint of steel nibs and the smell of ink, but the 
word was as lost as Aeneas himself. Nor would it be the last. 
The description stretched out beneath her glass like a band of 
ruching, the meaning tucked syllable-by-syllable, and not to be 
unpicked in a hurry. And there were no pictures. 


She pushed the book away. The pages riffled forward of their 
own weight and fell shut upon her glass. She thought of the 
Indian school and felt a ripple of annoyance. She hadn’t meant 
just a Latin, or possibly even Greek, description when she'd 
said, “if we find the flower.’ She meant—she remembered the 
pains she had taken not to put the bargain into words, even 
unspoken words, lest it be considered a bribe. ‘““Oh, you're the 
sly one,” she thought and found herself smiling at the idea of 
her trying to hold Heaven to the letter of an unworded agree- 
ment. And in the half-light, she addressed a five-dollar bill. 


Her hand still pressed shut the moist flap of the envelope 
when Baby appeared, shouting in the doorway. “I found it, 
Grangrams! The other dandelion!’ He came slowly towards 
her, keeping the excitement that was in his voice out of his 
body, and holding out the flower as if he were afraid it might 
break. Looking at it, she tried not to think that it was too 
light—a daisy or a bachelor’s button. ‘I knew it by the leaves,” 
he said, in a voice that seemed to accuse her. “You should have 
told me it was feathers.” At that she managed to bring into 
focus the round, white blow-ball of a dandelion which had 
escaped the children, the mower, the shears and the cloven- 
hoofed digger to reach a white-haired maturity. 

“That’s it!” she said, no longer worrying about Irene, and 
Baby, handing her the dandelion, began to wriggle with happi- 
ness. 

‘“Aren’t you happy that I found it, Grangrams ?” 

For her part she was nodding, silently, not daring to speak 
it again, but tapping the table beside her anyway, furtively, 
and feeling slightly foolish for she was not a superstitious 
woman. 
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JEAN GENET 


and bis worl 
of illusion 
By CATHARINE HUGHES 
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EAN GENET has been called “a very great writer’ and a 
blasphemer, ‘the most important writer to have appeared 
in France since the end of the second World War” and an in- 
vert. Whichever descriptions are true—and it seems altogether 
possible that all are—there is, today, little effort in any quarter 
to deny that he has achieved an eminence which cannot be 
written off as a mere succés de scandale. Such was not always 
the case. 

At fifty, Gent has had a career almost without parallel in 
literary annals. An illegitimate child, he was, by the age of 
ten, in a reformatory for stealing. In the years which followed, 
he was in and out of several prisons, expelled from five coun- 
tries on various counts and a deserter from the Foreign Legion. 
In the course of one six-year period, he was sentenced no less 
than thirteen times—eight of them for the theft of books. It 
was during this period—indeed, during one of his numerous 
prison terms—that Genet wrote the poem Condamné a Mort 
which, when it came to the attention of Cocteau, caused him to 
begin immediate efforts to attain Genet'’s release. 

It is not surprising, then, to find in Jean Genet’s world much 
that flaunts both conventional morality and conventional litera- 
ture. In his play The Balcony, published in this country by 
Grove Press, a character observes that “Here there's no possi- 
bility of doing evil. You live in evil. In the absence of remorse. 
How could you do evil?’” Much the same might be said for 
the greater part of Genet’s own work: in a world where there 
are no recognizably “good” characters—or no recognizable good 
—all, instead, function as part of some huge, far-flung hierarchy 
of evil. Since, as Genet postulates, “one cannot commit evil in 
evil,” he has attempted—and acknowledged his attempt—to 
construct a private moral order, one in which he himself, 
accused thief, traitor, homosexual, may function in a manner 
acceptable, not only to himself, but to all whom he may induce 
to share it. Jean-Paul Sartre, who has written extensively on 
Genet, has concluded that for him “good is only an illusion; 
Evil is a Nothingness which arises upon the ruins of Good.” 


Although Genet’s novels are not available in the United 
States, the wide accessibility of his plays in excellent, inexpensive 
translations, coupled with their increasing production in this 
country, has contributed to a growing audience for a writer who, 
the mere mention of a scant few years ago, often evoked either 
shocked silence or fierce denunciation. While there is cer- 
tainly much in Genet—and especially in his novels—to warrant 
both reactions, there is also much which cannot be casually 
discarded or ignored. 

In all of Genet’s plays the factor of illusion to which Sartre 
has referred occupies the paramount role. His theater—to an 
extent at least equal to that of Brecht’s “epic” drama—trejects 
realism; seeks rather a return to—or, more likely, a moderniza- 
tion of—the theater of ritual. Perhaps more accurately, Genet 
is involved in a return to sheer theatricality. His is a theater in 
which, as Sartre has observed, “‘everything must be so false that 
it sets our teeth on edge.” Yet, even in falseness there is 4 
certain truth; and it is sometimes a truth far more stunning, fat 
more objective, than that of the greatest realists. 

The Maids, Genet's first play, reveals this theatricality— 





Catharine Hughes is publicity director for a New York pub- 
lishing company, and the author of the play “Madame La 
Fayette,” which was produced by Blackfriars Guild. 
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this falseness—in all its dimensions. A one-act work in which 
Solange and Claire, the “maids” of the title, go through 
elaborate impersonations of their mistress, it is, on one level, 
a drama of the eternal “‘play-acting,’’ the world of illusion, 
of childhood: 


SOLANGE: The best you can do is to give yourself airs while 
you're doing the cleaning or washing up. You twirl a feather 
duster like a fan. You make fancy gestures with the dishcloth. 
Or like you, you treat yourself to historical parades in Madame’s 
apartment. 


But beneath this there is a far more real, and a far more 
serious, question. It is that of lives so reduced by their servitude, 
or their mentality of servitude, that there 7s no genuine reality. 
Claire plays Madame; Solange, Claire. And, for them, it is the 
only possibility of achieving individuality, for in Genet’s hier- 
archy, it is the only way in which they see themselves as accepted 
members of that hierarchy. But even this, the playwright im- 
plies, is false. The maids, denied—and denying—any valid 
existence as they are, must assume the guise of the Madame. 
Here, only, is life possible—here, in some intangible, inscrutable 
and, they know, unattainable, never-never land where desire 
meets with—with what? Perhaps only the almost equally press- 
ing, equally impossible, desire of Madame: to abandon her 
finery, to forsake her furs, in the assumption of a role closer 
to that of the maids. But all is illusion. And, for her, an illu- 
sion quickly denied. She is, after all, ‘Madame’; neither 
Solange nor Claire; not really desiring to be them, yet she is 
locked in that perpetual quest in which man, never satisfied, 
seeks something outside himself, seeks something other than 
himself. 

For the maids, as for so many of Genet’s characters, the search 
ends in tragedy and violence. Rehearsing the murder of Madame 
—in crime there is a certain independence, a certain identity— 
they are doomed to failure. In Genet’s world there can be no 
happy ending: the game—or the war—of appearances must be 
carried to its ultimate, to the immolation of Claire’s suicide 
and the consummate illusion of Solange’s final lines: 


Madame is dead. Her two maids are alive; they’ve just risen 
up, free, from Madame’s icy form. All the maids were present 
at her side—not they themselves, but rather the hellish agony of 
their names. And all that remains of them to float about 
Madame'’s airy corpse is the delicate perfume of the holy maidens 
which they were in secret. We are beautiful, joyous, drunk, and 
free! 


Thus, even in death—perhaps most in death—there is illusion. 
For Genet, the possibility of some final “moment of truth” seem- 
ingly does not exist. He is involved in an elaborate, a clearly 
defined and executed effort, to deny it. Whether his characters 
be the maids, or the convicts of Deathwatch, they cannot but 
feject any attempt to confine them within the strictures of a 
convenional theater of realism. In one sense, it is Genet’s way 
of refuting the traditional theatrical gods of “identification” 
and “‘association’’; but, in another, it is his very reliance upon 
hallucinatory drama in which is contained his primary link with 
his audience. “I wanted to become what you were,” explains a 
prisoner in Deathwatch. And here, as in The Balcony, which 
tevolves almost entirely on this theme, Genet depicts ordinary 
man indulging his imagination, his desire to be other than he is. 


Within Deathwatch’s hierarchy, there are three prisoners: 
it is the criminal condemned to death for murder who stands 
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highest, of course. In his shadow, the others strive to achieve 
some pale reflection of the glory—the identity—that accom- 
panies the perpetration of the more serious crime. Without 
the distinction attached to their crimes, they are, at least in 
their own eyes, nothing. Thus, the greater the offense—the 
gieater the alienation—the greater the sense of security within 
Genet’s half-world. It is only natural, then, that the murderer, 
“Green Eyes,” his surface facade momentarily shattered, and 
seemingly about to reveal himself, should revert instead to an 
even greater denial of actuality: ‘I’m getting stronger, more 
solid than a fortress. Stronger than the prison. You ‘hear me, 
I am the prison! In my cell I guard big bruisers, brawlers, 
soldiers, plunderers! Look out!... There are spies every- 
where, I’m the prison and I'm alone in the world.” 


Lefranc, the second of Genet’s criminals, without ‘Green 
Eyes’”’ claim to ascendancy, yet desiring its prestige, accused by 
his cell-mate, Maurice, of ‘‘phoniness,” indulges his own dreams. 
Diminished, they are still his motivation for crime: 


MAURICE: I’m going to strip you. I want to leave you naked. 
You feed on others. You dress yourself up, you decorate your- 
self with our jewels, I accuse you! You steal our crimes! 


And because, he tells “Green Eyes,” “I wanted to become 
what you were,” Lefranc kills Maurice. At all costs, his pretense 
must be sustained, nourished, enhanced. Without it, he is but 
another negligible cipher within the world’s natural, unperverted 
order. Lefranc, like the characters of Genet’s third play, The 
Balcony, is engaged in the pursuit of ‘appearances,’ which, as 


. Sartre has commented, “‘is constantly on the point of passing 


itself off as reality, (yet) must constantly reveal its profound 
unreality.” For it is ‘‘the element of fake, of sham, of arti- 
ficiality, that attracts Genet,” he concludes, ‘he has turned 
dramatist because the falsehood of the stage is the most manifest 
and fascinating of all.” 


| were NEVER in the contemporary theater has this element 
of sheer theatrical “fakery’’ been more heavily relied upon 
than in The Balcony. Here, unlike in the two earlier plays, it is 
illusion—or delusion—of the purest kind: the kind usually 
associated with childhood games, with Halloween masquerades 
and Mardi Gras parades. Costumes, elaborately contrived settings 
and equally fraudulent pasts are intrinsic to the brothel presided 
over by Madame Irma. It is, as Genet describes one of his 
characters, ‘‘obviously larger than life.’” No attempt is made to 
ensnare the audience in the illusion that they are to view real 
people. In The Balcony, there is no place for reality. Even when 
it appears that the characters are about to participate in some 
actual situation—somehow to come momentarily into the range 
of what takes place outside the walls—it is part of some yet 
greater illusion in which, perpetrating, and perpetrated upon, 
there is no ultimate truth, merely, at best, a fleeting moment in 
which what seems becomes yet another contribution to what 
never really 7s. 

Thus, they come to the House of Illusion, seeking to shed 
their identity, to indulge their pleasures, to indulge their dreams: 


IRMA: They all want everything to be as true as possible. ... 
Minus something indefinable, so that it won’t be true. ... Each 
individual, when he rings the bell and enters, brings his own 
scenario, perfectly thought out. My job is merely to rent the 
hall and furnish the props, actors and actresses. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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An unusually simple and powerful woodprint from the Guasp press collection; 
the blurred condition of the print at the bottom is probably due to its age 
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Woodprint of the Holy Family, dated 1548 in upper right corner, is one of the oldest in the Guasp collection 


THE GUASP PRESS 


with reproductions from its collection of prints 


By ANTHONY KERRIGAN 


YNASTIES of kings and noble lineages have been started 
D and have come to an end in Germany, France, Italy and 
Spain during the course of the nearly 400 years in which a single 
family of Mallorcan printers has maintained in operation one of 
Europe’s oldest printing presses. In 1569, King Philip II of 
Spain centered Spanish printing at Antwerp, which his troops 
held, and where the Plantin press was charged with creating the 
famed Biblia Complutense, a polyglot Catholic Bible, and with 
acting as proto-printer to the Spanish Empire, with exclusive 
tight to print all liturgical books for the entire vast empire of 
His Catholic Majesty. Ten years after Philip first made the 
Antwerp press the chief printing establishment of Spain and the 
Spanish world, the Guasp press was founded at Palma de Mallor- 
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ca. Roughly 130 years had passed since the invention of movable 
type by Gutenberg. There had been presses in Spain using 
the new type since just before the discovery of America, but 
almost all of them were German “branches” of Gutenberg, his 
associates and their descendants. 

The Guasp press is notable for two reasons. First, the Guasp 
family engaged in printing for a longer period of time than 
did any of the other great printing dynasties, longer than the 
Estiennes at Paris; than the Plantin-Moretus family at Antwerp; 
than the Elzeviers at Liege; the Manucios at Venice; the Meys 
at Valencia. Until 1958, the Guasp press was totally in the 
hands of the 400-year-old printing family, and even today it 
is in their name, though modern economic pressures and a 
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The print above may represent a novel application of the Eastern principle of "simul- 


taneity” in art, the depicting of one figure in various stances, but is more likely a 


picture of four martyrs. The heraldic ensign is that of a craft guild. Right, a terminal 


faltering of the ancient energy have transformed the press into 
something other than a viable institution. (The press today is 
not turning out the glorious old books of the past. Still, the 
coming generation could reactivate the entire tradition and make 
it live again, for there has not yet been a break in family owner- 
ship.) 

The press’s second distinction, its entire ancient and authentic 
capital, is its collection—a 400-year accumulation—of wood- 
block prints. There are 1,584 pieces, dating from the sixteenth 
century through the eighteenth, and they represent one of the 
great indexes of the wood-block carving of Spain and even of 
Europe. Xylography, as wood-block carving and printing is 
more technically called, was fundamental to the evolution of 
printing, and movable type in metal developed directly from 
it. Gutenberg—as well as the first Guasp—was primarily a 
xylographer, a carver of printing molds. The earliest texts in 
printing were captions—also carved in wood—for wood-block 
pictures. 

The 1,584 xylographs or wood-block prints are published in 
three large folio volumes, completely composed of prints from 
the ancient press. They form a remarkable visual history—a 
working history, for the prints can be reproduced by other 
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cross (placed at the entrance to a town) with its characteristic Calvary steps. 


printers directly from the volumes—of print-making allied to 
printing (as distinguished from pure woodcut print-making as 
an independent art form). The primitive beauty and imagina- 
tion of a great number of the prints raise the level of the collec- 
tion to the near-realm of art. A remarkable example of the 
living use of these woodcuts is furnished by Spain’s leading 
literary magazine, Papeles de Son Armadans, edited by Camilo 
José Cela, the country’s outstanding novelist and a member of 
the Spanish Academy. This magazine has used—as cover and 
end paper decoration, as section headings and general embellish- 
ment—nearly the entire collection of prints during recent years. 
The prints form an admirable and authentic contrast to the 
most modern texts, to the poems of surrealist poets and advance: 
guard art critics, and a pleasing traditionalist complement to 
the work of conservative and legendary thinkers. 

The matrixes, or actual wood blocks (the wood is Pyrenean 
boxwood, in the main, or pear or cherry wood), for the 1,584 
prints are ranged about the ancient press in its emplacement and 
can be seen by visitors to the press today. The ancient press 
itself, the one now conserved and occasionally worked, is dated 
1622, and is of the same style as Gutenberg’s, with a simple 
wood screw, suitable for printing from type as well as from 
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Above, an ancient typeface, surprisingly modern in design. Below, 
one of the small prints called “aleluyas” which were formerly 
distributed on the eve of Easter Sunday. 


wood blocks. In addition, the Guasp press uses two modern 
machines in its printing work today. 

The earliest print in the collection—the block is now lost— 
dates from the fifteenth century; it is a xylograph engraved in 
1493 by the Mallorcan Francisco Descés and is a representation 
of the Beatified Ramén Llull in prison. In the next century, 
numerous wood blocks were brought to the island and added to 
the Guasp collection. The artists are for the most part anony- 
mous, though a handful of the blocks are signed and some are 
dated. The earliest signatures are anagrams. The eighth master 
ptinter and woodcut engraver in the family—he became a priest 
late in life—signed his earliest prints with initials, but his later 
work was signed fully: Melchor Guasp, presbyter. This priest 
was one of the most prolific carvers of all those represented in 
the collection and was the author of several hundred wood 





engravings. 

The three most prized, and oldest, wood blocks include: (1) 
4 Holy Family, dated 1548, (2) a map of the world, made in 
1545 by the German cartographer Kaspar Vopelius (1511-61), 
and (3) the title page for a book, by Geronimo de Girava, 
printed at Milan in 1566. 

Most numerous are the wood blocks from the seventeenth 
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The stoning of the Virgin of the Miracle at Palma de Mallorca 
by a blasphemous Genoese. The fulminating sky and avenging 
lightning depicted in the print sank the blasphemer’s ship. 


and eighteenth centuries. Among the later themes are increas- 
ingly mundane scenes, such as the developing means of locomo- 
tion (up to the early side-wheel steamships) and enigmatic 
astronomical and geographical representation from the Age of 
Discovery. 

The Guasp press’s collection of ancient wood blocks is 
now the property of the city of Valldemosa which is setting 
them up as a functioning museum in the Carthusian monastery 
of that city. 

Among the books printed at the Guasp press were numerous 
titles by Llull or books on the great polygraph’s life and work. 
The first Guasp issued a copious list, with important works 
dating from 1583, and including treatises on theology, philos- 
cphy, history, travel, law and commentaries on the ancient Latin 
classics. The titles printed were trilingual, those in Latin and 
Catalan being more numerous than those in Castilian. 


Though technological development has made the printing 
of books an easier task, there are, significantly, far fewer books 
produced today in the same area than were produced by the 
earliest generation of printers at the primitive Guasp press. 
And there is very little art in Palma de Mallorca that surpasses 
in quality the carving of the wood-block print-makers. 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 





THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT 1960, 
by Theodore H. White. 400 pp. 
Athenenum. $6.95. 


WwW" JOHN GUNTHER did in his “In- 
side” books, Theodore White has 
done for the election of 1960. Like Gun- 
ther, too, who is so expert in such books, 
White is a natural for succeeding books 
on future presidential elections. Easily, 
almost breezily written, White’s narrative 
of the making of a President reads, at 
times, almost like a mystery story. It is 
easy to see where his sympathy lies be- 
cause, among other things, Kennedy made 
the writing of this book easier than did 
Nixon, but White attempts to be impar- 
tial and fair. This straightforward account 
should set the pace for similar works on 
politics and campaigns, although future 
writers will have to travel some to equal 
White's skill at reporting. They will have 
to do some homework, too, for although 
the book is not burdened with footnotes 
and such, every page testifies to the au- 
thor’s knowledge of American history and 
of our party traditions. 

Among some points worth noting, 
White says: 

(1) Humphrey did not have much of 
a chance because he could not translate 
his surplus strength into power outside of 
Minnesota; he lacked funds to conduct a 
campaign; he got trapped into contesting 
Kennedy in West Virginia because he 
lacked a clear-cut victory in Wisconsin; 
and he was known for the wrong reasons, 
such as for being testy, argumentative, 
ideological and too pro-labor. “At no 
time did I think I would make it,” said 
Humphrey. “I wanted it. But I could see 
what lay ahead.” 

(2) Stuart Symington, instead of work- 
ing up from the people—as did Hum- 
phrey and Kennedy—worked, with an 
assist from Harry Truman, on the bosses, 
the “power brokers.”” Unknown outside 
of Missouri—other than as a one-issue 
(national defense) man—his hoped-for 
deadlocked convention did not materalize. 

(3) Lyndon Johnson and master strat- 
egist Speaker Sam Rayburn, assisting, felt 
that they could manage the convention in 
the same way that they managed Congress. 
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Their plans rested “on the enormous ac- 
cumulation of political debts and uncashed 
obligations... earned over years of the 
legislative trade.” Johnson discovered, 
however, that you cannot necessarily apply 
the machinery of Congress to the conven- 
tion. 

(4) Stevenson is summed up as a man 
who loves American politics—the noble 
part, that is, but not “the grubby, rooty 
politics of noise and deals and cruelties 
and chicaneries."’ He is like a man who 
“believes love is the most ennobling of 
human emotions while the mechanics of 
sex are dirty and squalid.’’ He would not 
deal, or act, or connive, or strike a blow 
for the grand prize—at least not until the 
last twenty-four hours before the nomina- 
tion and by then it was far too late. 

(5) Rockefeller, by the mere fact that 
he was Governor of New York, suffered 
from the disease of Presidentitis, a “‘con- 
dition of instantaneous inflammation of 
ambition.”” Rather than launch a candi- 


dacy, he explored one and discovered that 
Nixon had firm control of the party regu- 
lars. His ‘‘campaign” lasted eight weeks 
and got exactly nowhere. 

These, of course, were the second- 
string candidates. They form an intro- 
duction to the main story of how Ken- 





Theodore H. White: The starting point 


nedy beat Nixon in a photo finish. Ip 
almost all comparisons, Nixon seems to 
come out second best, according to author 
White. The Vice President seemed to say 
the wrong thing at the wrong time 
Hoping to erase the image of pugnacity, 
he projected an image of weakness; in the 
television debates (a major error since he 
gave Kennedy stature and showed him 
as mature), he appeared to ‘‘contest’’ the 
Kennedy initiative. From the beginning, 
Nixon treated the press as his enemy 
while Kennedy courted it with good 
results. For example, the Kennedy camp 
always supplied the press with copies of 
speeches almost immediately after they 
were delivered. Since the reporters knew 
the texts would be available, they relaxed 
and listened to the speeches. Nixon, how. 
ever, insisted that they work and take 
notes. Further, Nixon mostly addressed 
himself to the people in a “folksy’’ way 
whereas Kennedy spoke out to the nation 
at large. Finally, Kennedy had an excel- 
lent staff, but Nixon had hardly any at all 
as he preferred to keep all decisions in 
his own hands. 

Some additional handicaps to Nixon 
were these: he maintained poor public 
relations; Kennedy beat him to the draw 
in offering help to the imprisoned Martin 
Luther King, Jr.; he felt in conscience 
that he had to visit fifty states although 
his knee injury severely damaged his 
campaign schedule; as the polls showed 
him losing, he conducted a campaign of 
gloom; he was physically worn out by an 
impossible campaign itinerary; finally, he 
did not use Eisenhower although the 
President was willing to campaign for 
him. The reasons that White gives fot 
this last are that Nixon wanted to run his 
own campaign and that he still resented 
Eisenhower's lukewarm endorsement in 
1956. 

There will be no end to discussion of 
this famous election. Already a literature 
is growing around it, and the starting 
point will be this superb book. I think 
it will easily stand up and keep its vigor 
and freshness as future campaigns unfold. 


JOsEPH F. MENEZ 


THE KENNEDY CIRCLE, edited by Lester 
Tanzer. 315 pp. Luce. $4.95. 
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: dana PRESIDENT of the United States 
makes policy by selecting from alter- 
native ideas and courses of action devised 
by himself and his advisers. It is safe to 
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say that the advisers’ alternatives out- 
number those of the President. Conse- 
quently, even though the President has 
the sole responsibility for his policy, the 
construction of that policy is the product 
of a joint effort. If it is important to 
know how and why Presidential policies 
are reached, then it is important to know 
about the men who assist the President 
in making policy. The Kennedy Circle 
is aimed at providing just that informa- 
tion. 


Ordinarily, short biographies of the 
chief men in any administration are like- 
ly to be rather dull reading. Lester Tan- 
zer seems to have been aware of this be- 
cause he chose veteran newsmen to write 
these sketches, and there is a journalistic 
breeze in each selection. Even the Intro- 
duction, written by David Brinkley of 
NBC-TV, displays the newsman’s unla- 
bored prose. Brinkley, incidentally, man- 
ages to talk out of the side of his mouth 
even in print. 

Each component of the circle is cov- 
ered from his birth to his placement with- 
in the administration, with emphasis, nat- 
urally, on the campaign and his current 
job. These are the circle members, ac- 
cording to Tanzer: Theodore Sorenson, 
McGeorge Bundy, Walt W. Rostow, Je- 
tome Wiesner, Pierre Salinger, Lawrence 
O’Brien, Kenneth O’Donnell, David Bell, 
Walter Heller, Dean Rusk, Douglas Dil- 
lon, Robert McNamara, Robert Kennedy, 
Abraham Ribicoff, Luther Hodges, J. Ed- 
ward Day, Arthur Goldberg, Orville Free- 
man and Stewart Udall. 


Adlai Stevenson was probably left out 
because Tanzer had to stop somewhere. 
But even without Stevenson, it is appar- 
ent that the chief influence on the Presi- 
dent's policy will not necessarily come 
from the Cabinet. Evidently there are 
circles within the circle, where we might 
find Sorenson, Bundy, Dillon and Robert 
Kennedy, but probably not Hodges or 
Freeman. Just how many concentric cir- 
cles there are is uncertain, but the very 
idea of a circle negates the possibility 
that there is anything approaching an as- 
sistant President, as was the case with 
Sherman Adams under President Eisen- 
hower. 

Whether or not Kennedy can continue 
to deal personally with so many facets of 
his administration remains to be seen. 
Somehow, the President must avoid both 
the rigidity of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and the chaos of the Roosevelt 
years. The perennial problem of securing 
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Illustration from “Firsthand Report’’ 


Sherman Adams at his White House desk: American morality in the 1950's 


imagination and vitality in Presidential 
aides while devising and implementing a 
responsible, coherent policy is one of 
Kennedy's major headaches; whether or 
not he can solve the problem depends 
considerably on his relations with the 
Kennedy circle. 


Since this book is composed of articles 
by many newsmen, any kind of consensus 
is likely to have the ring of truth. Such 
a consensus is found on the pragmatic 
quality of the circle members. There are 
no doctrinaires in the crowd, including 
the President. None of the writers saw 
fit to comment on the possibility that this 
pragmatism might be a sign of oppor- 
tunism continuing to take the place of 


‘long-range policy objectives. 


Some conflict would seem to be inevi- 
table, especially with each reporter push- 
ing the “inside’’ aspect of his story, but 
we found only one discrepancy: Thomas 
Ross of the Chicago Sun-Times has Dil- 
lon “on the inside track all along” for 
the Treasury post, while Elie Abel of the 
Detroit News has Sargent Shriver dis- 
cussing. the Treasury post with Robert 
McNamara the day before Kennedy 
broached the same subject with Douglas 
Dillon. Otherwise the book is consistent 
and is recommended as highly readable 
and informative. 


ROBERT J. CLARKE 


FIRSTHAND REPORT: The Story of the 
Eisenhower Administration, by Sher- 
man Adams. 481 pp. Harper. $5.95. 


bp BOOK will provide each of its read- 
ers with confirmation of the prejudices 
he brings to it and a refresher course on 
the Eisenhower Era. It is neither an auto- 
biography nor a political history of the 
recent Administration. The nature of 
Adams’ role as Assistant to the President 
is still ill-defined, and all the ambiguities 
of the Eisenhower Presidency are left un- 
resolved. A regular reader of the news- 
papers will find nothing here that is new 
to him. Sherman Adams has written a 
partisan defense of himself and his chief; 
his book will never be a major source for 
historians of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 

Perhaps Firsthand Report can best 
serve as a document of American moral- 
ity in the 1950's. Secretary of the Air 
Force Talbott’s flagrant abuse of his of- 
fice, which forced his resignation, re- 
ceives passing mention as a mere “‘conflict- 
of-interests” situation. Adams’ story of 
the Dixon-Yates controversy upholds the 
rectitude of the government’s actions in 
negotiating the arrangement, although the 
Administration later used the conflict of 
interest pretext to avoid paying damages 
to the Dixon-Yates combine. 
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The climax of the book describes the 
author's spectacular fall, which reveals 
the same confusion of standards. Adams 
steadfastly maintains his innocence of 
wrongful intent. He accepts intercession 
of congressmen and executive officials 
with other departments and agencies on 
behalf of ‘‘constituents and acquaintances 
and friends,” apparently because it is so 
commonly done. He claims now to dis- 
cern a difference between such inquiries 
made by a congressman and those coming 
from the Assistant to the President. In 
the Goldfine affair, Adams attributes his 
troubles to Old Guard Republicans, who 
identified him with Eisenhower policies 
they disliked, and to the Democrats, who 
were seeking revenge for Adams’ “‘ex- 
tremely partisan’ speech at Minneapolis 
in January, 1958, six months before the 
Goldfine case broke. The author reviews 
his attempt, supported by his chief, to ride 
out the storm. His afterthoughts have 
now brought him to conclude that ‘‘no 
expression of interest, no matter how in- 
nocent or slight, is ever completely dis- 
regarded when it comes from the desk 
where I sat.’’ What other reason would 
induce a constituent, acquaintance or 
friend to request intercession in the first 
place? 

ROBERT W. McCLUGGAGE 


FOREIGN AID: Our Tragic Experiment, 
by Thomas S. Loeber. 139 pp. Nor- 
ton. $3.50. 


~~ BY STEP, through books, we are 
beginning to get a clearer, though 
frightening, picture of United States 
foreign aid operations. Thomas Loeber’s 
Foreign Aid: Our Tragic Experiment is 
an important complement to William 
Lederer’s A Nation of Sheep. Both are 
sophisticated, documented successors to 
The Ugly American. Loeber presents a 
wide variety of cases designed to prove 
his proposition that our foreign aid pro- 
gram is working against our interests. 
Constructively, he recommends a badly- 
needed, clear set of standards for our aid 
program and suggests changes necessary 
for the program's success. 


Unless the author is a liar, the foreign 
aid program—as it is currently admin- 
istered—could bring about our defeat in 
the cold war. Loeber feels, after four 
years with the ICA which administers our 
foreign aid, that fifty per cent of the per- 
sonnel are unfit, and twenty-five per cent 
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are only mediocre. The remaining twenty- 
five per cent are so hemmed in by bureau- 
cratic mores that their message cannot 
reach us as long as they remain with the 
ICA. The first commandment in the ICA 
is, says Loeber: “Never Admit That 
Anything Is Wrong.” Never admit, for 
example, that a million dollars was spent 
to build a concrete hiding place—from 
possible Congressional investigators—for 
machinery unnecessarily purchased by the 
ICA. Never discuss, for example, ‘Dr. 
Hunter,” who, after two years’ service, 
wrote his required report on the back of 
an envelope and was then rewarded with 
two more years of plush duty with the 
ICA. Above all, never admit the Loeber 
thesis that we are winning corrupt govern- 
ments with our foreign aid, but we are 
losing the people. 

While the author paints his dismal 
picture with bold strokes, it is not all 
black and white. Foreign aid, as it is 
now, evolved from something quite dif- 
ferent. Loeber says that when the ICA 
failed to change the assisted nations ac- 
cording to its early expectations, we gave 
up trying and decided to spend our money 
keeping the presently powerful happy. In 
so doing, we have immeasurably hurt 
ourselves around the world. 


What we must do, holds Loeber, is to 
reassert our belief that we can help the 
people in the countries we work with. 
Also, the presently disillusioned ICA 
employees who have adopted the moral 
codes of the governments they deal with 
must be replaced by younger and, some- 
how, wiser personnel. Thus we need a 
change in attitude, personnel and methods. 
When these changes can be made, then we 
should spend more money on foreign aid. 

The book ends on a note of hope in 
spite of the appalling cases recorded. The 
author sees magnificent possibilities for a 
properly administered foreign aid pro- 
gram, but we must act quickly. 

ROBERT J. CLARKE 


THE NATION’S SAFETY AND ARMS 
CONTROL, by Arthur T. Hadley. 160 
pp. Viking. $3. . 

AMERICA—TOO YOUNG TO DIE! by 
Alexander P. de Seversky, 237 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $4.95. 


) omeren RADICALLY different in mood 
and method, these two volumes have 
identical aims: to explain the current 
nuclear armaments crisis and to suggest 





policies and programs to reduce the threat 
of thermonuclear suicide. 

Those who prefer that this grim subject 
be treated with a kind of cool, detached, 
almost studied hardheadedness will no 
doubt be more interested in Arthur Had- 
ley’s The Nation’s Safety and Arms Con. 
trol, The whole burden of this book is to 
demonstrate that whatever degree of 
security the United States can have 
against H-bomb devastation by the Soviet 
Union is best secured, in the long run, by 
a system of arms control rather than 
through a deliberate plan of nuclear dis. 
armament, the proposed plan of the Soviet 
Union and some well-meaning but “mis. 
guided” humanitarians. 

So stated, Mr. Hadley’s thesis seems 
unexceptional, for it is certain that most 
people do not believe nuclear disarmament 
is practical under present conditions. 


Instead, therefore, of pursuing illusory 
disarmament, Mr. Hadley suggests that 
the United States adopt a policy of nuclear 
arms control. Such a policy, as he envi- 
sions it, would require neither the destruc- 
tion of existing nuclear weapons nor the | 
abandoning of their use in the event of 
actual hostilities. On the other hand, the 
policy would limit the production of 
nuclear weapons and provide for an 
effective system of inspection to prevent 
cheating and, most important of all, to 
prevent surprise attack. Thus the purpose 
of the arms control policy would be “to 
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make all-out war less likely, or reduce | 
the destructiveness of any war that might 


” 


occur. 


It is just here that the United States is 
confronted with a dilemma, according to 
Mr. Hadley. The Soviet Union cannot be 
induced to accept arms control unless the j 
United States and its allies are militarily 
strong enough to make a Soviet surprise 
blow against us prohibitive with or with- 
out arms control. But we are not that 
strong. Instead, we are “extremely vul- | 
nerable.’” ICBM’s in the United States 
and IRBM’s in Britain, Italy, Turkey are 
not “hardened’’; they are standing on top 
the ground, perfect targets for a crushing 
surprise blow. We cannot match Moscow's 
capacity to mount a conventional (non- 
nuclear) attack because we lack enough 
trained troops and sufficient equipment. 

All of which means that arms control 
is not only unattainable, but also un- 
desirable from what should be the view- 
point of the United States until, paradoxi- 
cally, we intensify the arms race by in- 
creasing our military strength and by 
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makir..z it secure against surprise attack. 
Only ‘hen will Moscow be convinced of 
the v.!ue of arms control and the United 
States be rational in proposing it. 

Th. Nation's Safety and Arms Control 
is an informative book, though it suffers 
from one deficiency that should be noted. 
As it is chiefly a journalist's report on 
the deliberations and conclusions of a 
conference of scientists, the book lacks 
the force and authority of scientists re- 

rting their own conclusions in language 
understandable by a non-scientific audi- 
ence. 

Quite different is the professional stat- 
ure of Major Alexander de Seversky. Such 
best sellers as Victory Through Air Power 
and Air Power: Key to Survival long ago 
established him as a military expert. 
Whether his stature is increased or dimin- 
ished by his latest book, he certainly will 
endear himself to and cause joy in the 
ranks of the Air Force. Many books have 
criticized United States defense policies, 
but none of them equals Major de Se- 
versky’s for wit and humor, for criticism 
of Mr. Eisenhower's military judgment, 
for single-minded dedication to, even en- 
rapture with, the overriding importance 
of air power, SAC bombers, ICBM’s. 


In cited instances where Air Force 
strategy conflicts with that of another 
service, the Major finds the airmen always 
right. So great is his faith in air power 
that he almost leaves the impression that 
the United States would be more secure 
without the Army, Navy and Marines. Of 
course there would be no inter-service 
rivalry. Yet, it is precisely because of his 
passionate faith in the defensive value of 
nuclear-armed missiles and bombers that 
his analysis and solutions of our military 
problems are so much more simple than 
those of other experts. 


Like many other writers concerned with 
World War III and the extent to which 
the United States is not prepared to fight 
it, Major de Seversky is not exceptional in 
declaring that “no matter how exalted the 
sources that state the contrary—by the 
end of 1962 the USSR will have enough 
ICBM’s, IRBM’s, and jet-bomber aircraft 
to blow us—together with our allies—off 
the face of the earth, unless we... match 
the Soviet threat.’’ For him, this means 
making SAC bombers and ICBM’s so 
numerous and so invulnerable that should 
the Soviet Union strike, it would be swift- 
ly annihilated by an unrelenting counter- 
stroke. 

If, as seems probable, Major de Se- 
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versky overstates the case for air power, 
this does not mean he is entirely wrong 
or that he does not have other important 
military lessons to teach us. He has. 
Besides, he has the reputation for having 
been militarily prophetic more than once 
before. That alone would make him 
worthy reading for all who indeed believe 
“America (is) too young to die!” 
ALBERT H. MILLER 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE, by Dean Ache- 
son. 206 pp. Harper. $4. 


EAN ACHESON has written a wise, 
D witty, intimate and interesting book 
about the statesmen he encountered 
(largely post-World War II) when he 
was in the State Department. The book 
is light and chatty for diplomacy, he says; 
it has humerous interludes which are 
sometimes comic, even ridiculous. But 
because the sketches are written against a 
serious and somber background, the remi- 
niscences are earnest as well. Not a formal 
diplomatic history, yet Sketches from Life 
cannot be ignored when such a history is 
written, for in these early postwar years— 
the years of the rescue of Greece, Turkey 
and Eastern Mediterranean, of the Mar- 
shall Plan, of NATO and of the assault 
on South Korea—the Secretary played a 
large and commanding role. 


As can be expected in such a personal 
volume, Acheson likes some diplomats 
and not others and believes some had real 
ability and others very little. He is frank 
and honest in his characterizations; where 
he himself was at fault, he does not hesi- 
tate to mention it. 


He has the highest regard for Ernest 
Bevin, British Foreign Minister (“‘honor- 
able and loyal’), for Conrad Adenaur 
(‘‘no more considerate friend’’), for Gen- 


‘ eral George Marshall (“‘a_punctilious 


sense of honor’), for Premier Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar (‘‘this remarkable man’), 
for Ambassador David Bruce (“‘integrity, 
loyalty, honor’), for General Lucius D. 
Clay, Military Governor of the American 
Zone in Germany (because he “‘resur- 
rected a nation under his evoking will’) 
and for John J. McCloy, American High 
Commissioner to Germany (who “belongs 
to the first rank of men with whom I have 
worked”). In his chapter on Arthur 
Vandenberg and the Senate, Acheson de- 
scribes the change from isolationism to 
internationalism on the part of Vanden- 
berg. He ends this chapter by generously 





Dean Acheson: The world of diplomacy 


writing: “I salute his memory with affec- 
tion and with honor.”” He has some kind 
words to say about Senator Charles Tobey 
(R., N.H.) and about the “three giants” 
—Senators George of Georgia, Barkley of 
Kentucky and Connally of Texas. 


By contrast, Acheson does not highly 
regard Premier Mendes-France (“a man 
who looked like a man of destiny, but 
wasn't’), Premier Georges Bidault (‘‘in- 
decisive and confused, sometimes to the 
point of being incomprehensible to me’’) 
and Andrei Vishinsky (“long winded and 
boring speaker’). His one judgment on 
Eisenhower is unflattering. 

Woven into the sketches are numerous 
catchy sentences and delightful anecdotes. 
A serviceable index, some excellent photo- 
graphs and felicitous style make this slen- 
der volume all the more attractive. 


JOSEPH F. MENEZ 


INSIDE EUROPE TODAY, by John Gun- 
ther. 376 pp. Harper. $4.95. 


> Mr. Gunther's fans can 
stop waiting for the inside treatment 
of Australia and Antarctica, because the 
author has now begun to update his earlier 
“Inside” books on the other five conti- 
nents, and this should keep him busy for 
some time. Inside Europe Today inaugu- 
rates the second round. (Doesn’t it seem 
incredible that it has been twenty-five 
years since the original Inside Europe 
appeared !) 

Inside Europe Today is standard Gun- 
ther fare. The language is glib journalese, 
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which makes for smooth, effortless, in- 
teresting reading. Emphasis is on narra- 
tive rather than analysis. Parts of the book, 
in fact, are superficial and even trite. Scat- 
tered about, there is miscellaneous trivial 
information that creates the false impres- 
sion of depth. The author is at his best 
in sketching personalities; Macmillan and 
Khrushchev seem to come alive, but many 
other characters are more or less wooden. 
Almost all countries of Europe receive 
appropriate attention; few readers will 
quibble at the exclusion of Andorra, 
Liechtenstein and San Marino, but some 
might wonder about what happened to 
Ireland. 


Although sections of the book rest on 
the author’s personal experiences—and 
these are the most informative—much of 
it is derived from secondhand sources. 
The description of Zhivkov of Bulgaria 
comes from “‘a British newspaper, quoting 
an American source.’ Twenty-two foot- 
notes and some half-dozen references in 
the text indicate material drawn from the 
New York Times, whose regular readers 
—as a matter of fact—would not have to 
bother with this book. Mr. Gunther as- 
sures us, in the proper tradition, that he 
really did consult some secret documents. 


It is interesting that almost the only 
time religion is mentioned is to identify 
Catholic figures, as if Protestantism and 
atheism do not really count for much. 
The author seems to strain mightily to 
associate Catholicism with large families; 
the French MPR even officially endorses 
them, it says here. A historian would 
chuckle at the error of crediting the 
Greeks with the content of Magna Carta. 
Noteworthy are Mr. Gunther’s comments 
on the British National Health Service. 


In sum, this book is factually sound 
and generally readable, which qualities 
compensate for its lack of originality and 
brilliance in depicting the significant 
European developments of the last fifteen 
years. 

RAYMOND H. SCHMANDT 


THE INTENT OF TOYNBEE’S HISTORY: 
A Cooperative Appraisal, edited by 
Edward T. Gargan. 224 pp. Loyola 
University Press. $5. 


HETHER THE academic historians like 

it or not, Toynbee’s A Study of 
History in twelve volumes has made a 
world impact which cannot be gainsaid. 
As a result of his Study, we ordinary folk 
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Arnold Toynbee: World impact 


see the past in a new light, the semblance 
of an order having been given to its whole 
sweep by this astonishing tour de force. 

The Intent of Toynbee’s History is a 
most useful introduction to and critique of 
the Study, one of the major historical 
works of our time. Edward Gargan’s ac- 
count of its gradual appearance over more 
than twenty years makes interesting read- 
ing. He explains clearly why the profes- 
sional historian either ignored it or was 
even scathing about it. For instance, the 
leading English historical review never 
deigned to mention it until 1954—twenty 
years after three massive tomes had ap- 
peared in 1934, and three more in 1939. 
American professional reviews were more 
broad-minded. 

One of the reasons for the coldness of 
historians was their belief that no one 
man could be sufficiently expert in all the 
disciplines and departments to produce a 
one-man history of such magnitude. A 
good example of this kind of criticism is 
found in this volume’s chapter from the 
pen of the late David M. Robinson. He 
pulls no punches and claims that Toynbee 
does not even have the Greco-Roman 
civilization at his finger tips. He goes on 
to observe that Toynbee does not even 
mention about twenty important figures 
from Western history. Among these are 
Isidore of Seville, Augustine of Canter- 
bury, Theodore of Tarsus and Thomas 
Aquinas. He states that “in covering all 
knowledge of orientalists, anthropologists 
and archaeologists, and even the prehis- 
torians ...one runs the risk of slipping 





up on details.’” Robinson himself has 
slipped up on these details. Every singk 
one of the above-mentioned names occurs 
in A Study of History; Robinson had only 
to examine the excellent index. 

The fact remains that Toynbee has bee, 
found wanting on many points. He ad. 
mits to a number of them, particularly 
to his omission of the Jewish religion 4s 
one of the higher species of religion and 
to his rather fanciful extension of the 
Syriac civilization to cover also the Islamic. 
These receive serious consideration in this 
book, in chapters by Edward R. Hardy 
and G. E. von Grunebaum, respectively, 

One of the most important chapters is 
“The Historical Validity of Toynbee’s 
Approach to Universal Churches,” by Dr. 
Hardy. He notes that Toynbee’s excur. 
sion into Jungian psychology in this re 
spect was unfortunate. He wisely points 
out that it is the spiritualizing tendencies 
of Toynbee which make him somewhat 
insensitive to the true significance of the 
Incarnation. But the major difference be. 
tween Toynbee and Catholic historians and 
students of comparative religion is his 
refusal to admit that there is a true 
uniqueness about the religion of Christ, 
Dr. Hardy, in rebutting this view, makes 
his own task harder by concentrating on 
the exemplary role of Christ and not 
emphasizing the redemptive one. It is a 
major theme in the New Testament that 
all men are saved through Christ. 

Other chapters are concerned with 
Toynbee’s approach to Russia (by Hans 
Kohn); his view of the role of the United 
States (by Matthew A. Fitzsimons); and 
a penetrating essay by Eric Voegelin on 
Toynbee’s search for truth. Dr. Voegelin 
notes Toynbee’s “unwillingness to pursue 
his search to the end.”” This is perhaps a 
little unfair. We would prefer to write 
that Arnold Toynbee is willing to pursue 
the search but that the end has not yet 





been reached. 


COLUMBA CARY-ELWEs, O.S.B. 


A YANKEE PRIVATE’S CIVIL WAR, by 
Robert Hale Strong and edited by 


Ashley Halsey. 218 pp. Regnery. 
$3.95. 


HIS BRIEF account may well become 
T one of the better books on the Civil 
War. It is easy to read, and very few 
will be able to put it down once past the 
first chapter. 


The book does not concern strategy; 
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it docs not deal with generals. Rather, it 
recounts the experiences, the emotions, 
the problems of the common soldier. The 
writer was a nineteen-year-old farm boy 
from northern Illinois, who volunteered 
in September, 1862. He spent eighteen 
months on garrison duty in Kentucky and 
Tennessee (only the first chapter is con- 
cerned with this phase of the war). In 
February, 1864, his regiment, the 105th 


J Illinois, joined the 20th Army Corps 


under the command of General Joe 
Hooker and began the movement that 


fled to Sherman’s famous march to the sea. 


Although they were under fire for a 
month on the way to Atlanta, the troops 


‘Thad moments of grim amusement. To 


Private Strong, the fighting was real 
“work,” but he enjoyed picket duty as it 
got him away from routine. Strong soon 
became one of Sherman's ‘‘bummers” as 
he had ability for this foraging, and this 
led to many unusual episodes. Rebel 
women were more bitter than the Southern 
men in the Confederate Army, and there 
were incidents such as the pouring of 
chamber pots over the heads of Yankee 
soldiers. Yet, Strong tells of many friendly 
gatherings to sing and dance with the 
girls and these frequently led to marriages. 
He also points out that the boys often had 
disagreements with officers; they made 
Colonel Benjamin Harrison revoke one 
of his orders, forced a captain to disgorge 
stolen goods, and beat up General John 
W. Geary. Strong was an alert observer 
of the various customs of the different 
tegions through which the army passed. 

Lee’s surrender found Strong’s regi- 
ment at Raleigh, North Carolina. The 
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return to Washington was one of the 
most severe marches the army had, as “it 
was said the corps commanders had laid 
wagers as to who would reach Washing- 
ton first.” As a result, men often died 
from exhaustion, and Strong felt that 
these deaths were simply murder. At the 
Grand Review, Sherman’s army looked 
ragged—compared with the eastern armies 
—but it was tougher, as was found when 
the corps were thrown together in camps. 

Mr. Halsey, who, as associate editor 
of the Saturday Evening Post, handled 
the war centennial series and consequently 
read hundreds of manuscripts, claims 
that ‘‘of them all this gave the best and 
clearest insight into how the war really 
looked to a foot-slogging infantryman.” 
One difficulty that a reviewer has with 
this book is the lack of evidence as to how 
much editorial work was done. (There 
are only a few notes in the text.) Mr. 
Halsey states that the original manuscript 
ran to some 130 pages without a para- 
graph, but there is no real indication of 
the amount of editing. The pictures, 
supplied by the Chicago Historical Society, 
do much to enhance the book and are 
well reproduced. If the entire manuscript 
is authentic, it is a fine contribution to 
Civil War literature. 


J. HERMAN SCHAUINGER 


THE AGE OF REASON, by Sir Harold 
Nicolson. 433 pp. Doubleday. $5.95. 


His 1s the first volume in a new series 
T of historical studies called ‘The 
Mainstream of the Modern World.” The 
series, under the general editorship of 
John Gunther, is described as “designed 
for the interested lay reader rather than 
the professional historian. Its focus will 


‘ be on people and events, not dates and 


battles.” 

Sir Harold Nicolson, author of the 
series’ first volume, is a former career 
diplomat whose best writing has been in 
the field of diplomatic history. He has 
also done a number of biographical studies 
and has written such other works as Good 
Behavior, The English Sense of Humor 
and The Desire To Please. He therefore 
seems ideally equipped to write the kind 
of book envisaged by “The Mainstream 
of the Modern World” series. He suc- 
cessfully achieves his aim as stated in the 
prefatory note: “This study is not in- 
tended to be a work of historical research 
or reference but to contain portraits of 





individuals and an account of changing 
states of mind.”’ 

The book consists of twenty-one chap- 
ters, each treating a quality of the century 
—in terms of an individual or of several 
persons. Thus there are chapters on 
skepticism, free thought, disintegration 
and solid sense, written around Voltaire, 
the Encyclopedists, Louis XV and Samuel 
Johnson, respectively. Other figures in- 
clude such thinkers as Bayle, Swift, Paine 
and Rousseau, such rulers as Peter the 
Great, Frederick the Great, Catherine the 
Great and Louis XIV. 

There is serious question whether this 
type of book is worth doing. It is excel- 
lent entertainment, full of gossipy infor- 
mation about who was whose mistress, 
how Peter the Great killed people with his 
bare hands, and what clever or nasty re- 
marks the various wits made about their 
acquaintances. The book, therefore, pre- 
sents a picture of eighteenth-century life 
that textbooks usually ignore or slight. 
But this is not a complete picture, for by 
its very structure it ignores what the great 
numbers of lesser people were thinking, 
saying and doing, and fails to give right 
proportion to significant events and de- 
velopments. Thus it fails to get into the 
mainstream of the modern world. 

Another defect of The Age of Reason 
is that it does not utilize recent scholarship 
on the eighteenth century. No use is 
made of the works of R. R. Palmer, Ernst 
Cassirer, George Havens or Paul Hazard, 
to mention only a few of the outstand- 
ing recent studies that have modified 
our picture of this age. The result is that 
Nicolson gives us a picture of the 
eighteenth century that is late-Victorian, 
spiced with non- Victorian anecdotes. Thus 
he presents an uncritical picture of such 
men as Voltaire and Diderot, based almost 
entirely on what they said about them- 
selves. As history, then, the book was 
outmoded before it appeared; as enter- 
tainment, rather than history, it is good 
reading. 

THOMAS P. NEILL 


THE GAMBLE: Bonaparte in Italy, 1796- 
1797, by Guglielmo Ferrero. Trans- 
lated by Bertha Pritchard and Lily 
Freeman. 305 pp. Walker. $6. 


ISTORIANS HAVE long considered the 
French Revolution as one of the de- 
cisive breaks in modern history. Few his- 
torians, however, have examined the prob- 
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lem in such a manner so as to pinpoint 
the exact moment during the Revolution 
when this break occurred. In the book un- 
der review, the eminent anti-Fascist Italian 
historian, Guglielmo Ferrero, has written 
not merely an account of Bonaparte’s Ital- 
ian campaigns, but rather a work wherein 
he shows that this campaign, which 
doomed the old regime in Italy, was the 
decisive break in modern history. 

In Bonaparte’s campaign, the principles 
of force and power politics had triumphed 
over the more Christian and restrained 
practices of the eighteenth century. Fur- 
thermore, Ferrero considers Bonaparte’s 
campaign as the historic moment when 
the ecumenical, messianic and the ‘‘roman- 
tic mass hysteria” of the French Revolu- 
tion burst beyond the borders of France. 
This campaign was a catastrophe for Eu- 
rope since it radically altered not only 
Europe's history but also Europe’s way of 
thinking. The totalitarian movements of 
our century, based on force, mass hysteria 
and messianism, stem directly from the 
French Revolution and, according to Fer- 
rero, particularly from Bonaparte’s Ital- 
ian campaign. 

As an historian, Ferrero gives an ac- 
curate, factual and thoroughly researched 
history of this complicated campaign. He 
is not, however, a parochial historian 
whose view is limited to narrating a 
somewhat insignificant historical event— 
such as is so evident in the mass of trivia 
in some learned journals—but he is solely 
interested in the deeper implications of 
such an event upon the course of history. 
Indeed, he wishes to trace the great lines 
of history and to ferret out and condemn 
those who perverted or distorted the 
Western tradition. 

As are Ferrero’s numerous other works, 
this book is extremely readable, persua- 
sive and tendentious. Whether or not the 
reader agrees with the author’s thesis, this 
book causes him to reflect upon the true 
meaning of the Western tradition. 


WALTER D. Gray 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON OVERPOP- 
ULATION, by Anthony Zimmerman, 
$.V.D. 214 pp. Hanover House. 
$3.50. 


” pena the problem of overpopula- 
tion is an acute one for the Christian 
conscience, it has produced no consensus 
as to what action should be adopted. Pius 
XII devoted several encyclicals and ad- 
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dresses to this population crisis; Lambeth 
discussed it in 1958; and in April, 1959, 
at Oxford an international group of 
Protestants—at the request of the World 
Council of Churches—studied this prob- 
lem with the related question of family 
planning. In mid-May in New York, a 
symposium heard Sir Julian Huxley refer 
to the crisis in demography as the problem 
of our age; he speculated that man could 
conceivably become “the cancer of the 
whole planet.” At this same meeting, 
Mariner S. Eccles said that the Catholic 
Church should reappraise its moral posi- 
tion on birth control. Language became 
somewhat uninhibited when Dr. Harrison 
Brown was reported to have referred to 
the opponents of birth control as ‘‘neo- 
lithids—the new rockheads.”’ Someone 
else ventured to ask, ““Why not neolipids 
(fatheads) as well?” 

Admittedly, the problem is a most 
urgent one. In this book, Father Zimmer- 
man considers it soberly and tranquilly. 
He admits that absolute overpopulation, in 
the sense of a sheer overabundance of 
men on the planet, would obviously admit 
no other solution than putting a restraint 
upon further human increase. If this 
should ever take place, the Catholic 
Church would be the first to realize that 
reason itself would demand the adoption 
of some legitimate form of population 
control, and the interpretation of the 
natural law would proceed in accordance 
with this set of circumstances. However, 
absolute overpopulation seems to be quite 
a way off if we take into consideration the 
estimates of reputable economists on the 
capacity of the world—at a reasonable 
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level of living—to be twenty, or more 
times the present population. if 
The economic imbalance in relatiy 
overpopulation admits solutions oth 
than birth-prevention programs. Fath 
Zimmerman considers that, at best, bi 
prevention would be a slow and clu 
method of balancing national producti 
with consumption, and, at worst, it woul 
hinder economic progress, at least in th 
long run, or would lend no hope at all 
Population increase ought to and d 
stimulate and strengthen economic prog’ 
ress if the increasing labor force is em 
ployed to advantage. Old _ inefficienj 
methods of production are discarded f 
more satisfactory ones, and this economi( 
productivity accepts the dynamism of e. 
panding life. The Church’s program of 
forming men in depth, as honest, purpose 
ful, enlightened, disciplined and reason: 
able individuals, helps them to cope more f 
successfully with these economic probf | 
lems. The orderly development and use ‘ 
of technology are gifts of God which en * 
able man to enjoy a more abundant life k 
The Christian conscience cannot facilely 
avoid this true solution to the problem§ t 
“What an error it would be,” observed§ a 
Pius XII in his 1952 Christmas messagef | 
f 

’ 


















“to blame the natural law for the present 
miseries of the world, when it is clear thal 
these derive from the lack of naturilf t 
solidarity of men and peoples.” I 

THoMAS A. WASSMER, S.]. 





WORLD CATHOLICISM TODAY, by 
Joseph Folliet. Translated by Edmond 
Bonn. 214 pp. Newman. $3.25. 


i Is an omnibus book, which—like 
other omnibus books—has the merit 
and demerit of its scope. The author ii 
a prominent French Catholic journalis 
and social actionist. Ranging far, from 
developing countries to Church architec 
ture, he produces here at once a world 
outlook and a series of brief essays of 
rather ponderous problems. The effori 
begins with a vignette of the Church if 
1858, continues through an estimate o 
the Church in 1958 and terminates with 
M. Folliet’s address to the World Con- 
gress of the Lay Apostolate in Octobe, 
1957. If there is considerable variation 
of impact from chapter to chapter, stil 
the over-all feeling is one of optimism. 
Faults and difficulties are conceded, of 
course. Mostly, M. Folliet is concerned 
to point up’ the bright signs. 
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Wien the critic is himself personally 
invol.ed in an action apostolate, it is 
somet:mes hard for him to judge the effect 
on others of phrases and ideas which he 
has long since accepted. Does, for in- 
stance, the fact that M. Folliet says often 
what has already been said diminish its 


worth? Can there be too many trumpets 


in the chorus commanding Catholics to 
social action? In any case, this book 


| teems with incisive wisdom. ‘“The eyes of 


the world are upon us,” says M. Folliet. 


§ American Catholicism is ‘‘a trifle too self- 
} satisfied ... [it} tends to ignore the les- 


sons of the past and the problems of the 
future while living entirely in a pretty 
comfortable present.” There is “infinitely 


|| more reason to hope than to despair.”” On 


the lay apostolate: “Any saint today must 


Ibe a revolutionary....Our revitalized 


laity needs training, guidance and sup- 
port.... (It is in fact like) a trained 
lion... . If it must always be fettered it 
will never test its strength; but if it is 


fallowed to run uncontrolled God alone 


knows what damage it can do.” 


For American Catholics, M. Folliet 


J raises questions. ‘“The United States is 


actually experiencing a religious revival.” 
Is this the case? “Today every field of 
research, creativity and teaching is filled 
with countless Catholic intellectuals.” Can 
this statement, verified by M. Folliet in 
France, be applied justly to us here? 


Surely, while others will not perhaps 
concur in its recurring cheer, this book 
provides a broad, commanding, competent 
window on the world. It displays a sort 
of pardonable pride in a much-scarred 
French Church. Mostly, though, the au- 
thor reaches without prejudice into the 
present situation of Catholics from Pata- 
gonia to the Urals. It is good now and 
then to step back from particulars and 
look long. If, on necessity, M. Folliet 
must cut corners here and there on major 
issues, still the net result is truly compre- 
hensive. And M. Folliet would no doubt 
be the first to confess that further analysis 
at many points is not only possible but 
essential. 

If M. Folliet in these pages lacks the 
élan of a Suhard and the hard details of 
4 Michonneau, at least one may hazard the 
guess that his readers will find him—in 
print as in person—a provocative, dedi- 
cated thinker. To have missed his mind 
at this critical juncture in the maturing of 
world Christianity would be, I suspect, to 
have missed much. 


REV. ROBERT G. HOWES 
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THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR: A Sociolo- 
gist's Inquiry, by Gerhard Lenski. 381 
pp. Doubleday. $5.95. 


ee BOOK which boasts of enthusiastic 
dust-jacket blurbs by such prominent 
men as H. Richard Niebuhr, Will Herberg 
and Seymour M. Lipset presents a chal- 
lenge to the reviewer. This much can be 
said in agreement with them: Lenski’s 
book is an important book, a sincere and 
often quite successful attempt to probe 
deeply into the empirical manifestations 
of religion in American society. But this 
must also be said: it has distinct short- 
comings, some of them extremely critical, 
which go far to reduce, even vitiate, the 
contribution this study might have repre- 
sented. 

The author is to be congratulated for 
preserving the scholarly style in face of 
what must have been a great temptation 
to popularize his findings. His intro- 
ductory chapter gives the reader a brief 
review of the mechanics of academic 
scholarship and a general description of 
the Detroit Area Study of which this 
inquiry forms a part. Having thus fur- 
nished the non-academic reader with a 
guide-map and a basic tourist vocabulary, 
Lenski proceeds to treat his subject as an 
expert who has something to say and who 
insists upon using terms and frameworks 
suited to his competence. His use of 
Max Weber's theory is another valuable 
contribution; indeed, the ‘theoretical 
orientation throughout the study is, in this 
reviewer's opinion, consistently more im- 
pressive than the organization and analysis 
of the empirical data themselves. Thus, 
the final chapter is something of a socio- 
logical tour de force—and this because 
Lenski frees himself from the limitations 
imposed by the area-study confines of the 
project and delves more deeply and much 


’ more adventurously into insights and im- 


plications drawn from broader sources 
and understandings. 


His failure to do this more often con- 
stitutes one of the weak points of the 
study. The impression is given that the 
review of related literature already avail- 
able was, at best, hasty and much too 
superficial. If this is an unfair impression, 
the author is to blame since he neglects 
to provide any kind of bibliography. 
Thus, answers to questions relating to 
interracial attitudes, the “images’’ Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews have of each 
other, and the attribution of ‘power’’ to 
each by each are recorded and interpreted 








Gerhard Lenski: 


Religion in our society 


entirely apart from events and forces in 
the Detroit situation which should have 
been taken into account. No reference is 
made to the fact that this city was the 
scene of a major race riot. Nor is there 
mention of the fact that one of the suburbs 
in the area under study produced a figure 
of national importance and impact in Fa- 
ther Charles Coughlin of radio fame; 
this religious leader was active during the 
lifetime of most of Lenski’s informants 
and must be reckoned with in any attempt 
to evaluate the attitudes of Detroit Catho- 
lics regarding Jews. Similarly, since Blan- 
shard, one must question whether power 
is a term that can be profitably employed 
in an inquiry into Protestant attitudes re- 
garding Catholics. 


Another failure in providing back- 
ground relates to the substance of the 
study itself. There appears to have been 
virtually no attempt by the author to 
familiarize himself with the value systems 
of the various religious groups represented 
in his sample. It is this reviewer's impres- 
sion, for instance, that Catholic moral 
teachings, with their stress on the indi- 
vidual’s obligation to serve the common 
good, could have provided Lenski with 
an added associational and doctrinal 
dimension to the Catholic attraction to- 
ward what he calls ‘‘the egalitarian ideals 
of the Democrats.” This failure is quite 
crucial. An analysis which rests upon a 
comparison of religious categories must 
seek and attain precision in defining the 
categories themselves. This has not been 
done here to any adequate degree. As a 
result, Lenski’s use of a generic “‘Protes- 
tant’ category makes his attempt to study 
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responses in terms of “devotional” and 
“doctrinal” orientations almost meaning- 
less. Some Protestant churches are doc- 
trinally, if one may use his term, more 
“devotional” than others; thus, it may be 
held that his most “devotional” Episco- 
palians would prove to be much more 
“doctrinal” than the most ‘doctrinal’ of 
his Methodists. In this and other in- 
stances, it would seem that the introduc- 
tion of denominational controls is abso- 
lutely indispensable. 


By the same token, values relating to 
the requirements for “‘active’’ membership 
in a given religious group are not taken 
into account. This is particularly disas- 
trous in the case of the Catholic category, 
for it simply is not enough to use self- 
identification or a statement of religious 
preference to distinguish the Catholic 
religionist from the non-Catholic. A Cath- 
olic who regularly misses Mass, even if 
only once a month, is not an “‘active” 
Catholic in the same sense that this term 
might be used to describe a Protestant 
with the same pattern of church attend- 
ance. Both groups hold to the ideal of 
weekly attendance, but the Catholic 
Church is far more stringent in her re- 
quirements and in her sanctions support- 
ing these requirements: it is, after all, a 
mortal sin for the Catholic to miss Mass 
without serious reason. To be at all mean- 
ingful, then, a “Catholic” category must 
be identified and its members selected on 
the basis of a more exact behavioral com- 
pliance with specifically Catholic “moral 
obligations”: some possible criteria of 
selection could be regular Sunday Mass 
attendance, fulfillment of the Easter duty, 
a sacramental, or at least valid, marriage, 
etc. A person who fails to meet these 
criteria should not be included in a cate- 
gory upon which conclusions as to Cathol- 
icism as a factor in social behavior are to 
be based. 

After all, the book’s title suggests that 
the author is not seeking to describe 
associational differentials but is investi- 
gating religion as a factor influencing or 
even causing certain behavior patterns. It 
follows, then, that the emphasis must be 
placed on religion as a commitment to a 
set of values and beliefs and not merely 
as a term of group affiliation. The two, 
of course, are ordinarily mutually sup- 
porting; but when we encounter an opin- 
ion on birth control expressed by “‘a young 
Catholic housewife who never attends 
Mass any more,” it is permissible to chal- 
lenge the scholarly propriety of including 
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such an informant in a ‘Catholic’ cate- 
gory, even though she may still refer to 
Catholicism as ‘“‘my religion.’’ Again, a 
more extensive review of the considerable 
research into Catholic behavior being 
produced by Catholic sociologists who 
have attempted to design their studies in 
such a fashion as to assure more accurate 
and certainly more meaningful categories 
would have been of value to Lenski and 
his associates. 


This is not to suggest that Lenski’s 
findings would be ‘‘overthrown’’ by such 
more precise formulation of substantively 
significant religious categories. On the 
contrary, my impression is that many of 
the differences he discovered would be 
sharpened and greatly intensified. The 
excellent chapter on the clergy supports 
this expectation, for here he is comparing 
Catholics and Protestants who are such by 
a high level of commitment as well as by 
group affiliation. It is to be hoped that 
future sociological inquiries into the reli- 
gious factor in social behavior will show 
greater care in selecting Catholics who are 
“Catholic” in a strict sense (the same 
holds for Protestants, too, although here 
greater flexibility is permissible) to serve 
as sources of the data to be analyzed. 

GorDON C. ZAHN 


UNDER ORDERS: The Churches and 
Public Affairs, by Roswell P. Barnes. 
138 pp. Doubleday. Cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1. 


a SINCE the coin of tribute, men 
have puzzled over the proper place 
of religion in life. This book written by 
a Presbyterian minister is an outstanding 
contribution to the literature of puzzle- 
ment. Frankly it states the problem: ‘On 
the one hand the churches are accused of 
intervening in something that is none of 
their business and for which they have 
no competence, and on the other they are 
criticized for not doing enough.” Frankly 
it states the possibility: ‘These are fate- 
ful days for our nation and for our 
people. They are days of challenging 
opportunities for the churches.” 


I have found, page after page, a great 
deal in this book to agree with. As a total 
thesis, Mr. Barnes’s work has rendered a 
major service both to the American com- 
munity and to its churches. My questions 
go only to such small points as, for in- 
stance, his conclusion that ‘‘our Roman 
Catholic friends are often more ready 
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than we to work with community agencies, 
and they are articulate.” For the rest, | 
recommend this sober study as urgent 
reading to all Catholics concerned with 
re-establishing the relevance of religion 
in American life. 


Here is some of the wisdom of Under 
Orders: 


The church fails tragically if it only stud- 
ies and passes on to people the findings 
of social sciences along with some moral 
exhortation and religious footnotes. 


One of the important functions of the 
churches concerning public affairs. . . is 
to help Christian citizens become in- 
formed and discriminating in their choice 
of the authorities on which they rely. 
The churches... cannot be content with 
never-ending and indefinite discussion of 
general ideas while decisions are being 
made and issues determined. 


In all my enthusiasm for this book, one 
major question, however, remains. It is 
by no means peculiar to Mr. Barnes's sit- 
uation; it must rise to haunt all who call 
for further church involvement in_ the 
changing American community. Given 
the right and the duty of church state: 
ment, what shall be said? Who shall 
ensure that the ‘“‘facts’’ on which the 
church decides are indeed accurate? Mr. 
Barnes is surely aware that on several 
occasions members of the Protestant 
churches in America have risen to ques- 
tion the judgment of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in certain civic and inter- 
national matters. It is not for me to accept 
or reject such a question. I do say that 
just as much—if not more—notice needs 
to be directed, at this point, at the sub- 
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stance of our church statements as is given 
to the technical right which justifies our 
making them. Whenever in my own case 
J seen to speak for the Catholic Church, 
J am conscious of a heavy responsibility 
to be impartial, to probe deeply into 
factual material, to pronounce only with 
caution and charity as well as with cour- 
age. One hopes that Mr. Barnes intends 
the same type of procedure within the 
churches to which Under Orders is pri- 
marily directed. 
Rev. ROBERT G. HOWES 


LIFE, DEATH, AND THE LAW, by Norman 
St. John-Stevas. 375 pp. Indiana 
University Press. $5.95. 


mere ST. JOHN-STEVAS, a young 
English Catholic barrister and legal 
historian, who previously gave us his ex- 
cellent Obscenity and the Law, attempts 
in the present work to cover the whole 
field of ‘Law and Christian Morals in 
England and the United States.” I fear 
he missed his mark: first, because his 
subject is much too large for a book of 
375 pages, and second, because the ex- 
amples or subjects chosen to illustrate his 
theme are too frequently inconsequential 
in themselves. 


His subjects are six: birth control, arti- 
ficial insemination, homosexuality, sui- 
cide, sterilization and euthanasia. His 
method of procedure, after a forty-nine- 
page introduction on the general subject 
of law and morals, is to present each 
“controversy,” give its history, outline 
the law in the United States and England, 
present the Protestant and Catholic posi- 
tions, and finally summarize and recom- 
mend. Whether by design or not, the au- 
thor’s own opinion must be dug out, or 
mined; it certainly does not always clear- 


ly appear. In a word, I think he hedges. 


The selection of six widely different 
subjects does not really aid the resolution 
of the vexed and complicated question of 
the relationship between law and Chris- 
tian morals; these six have little in com- 
mon, morally or legally. Some, like sui- 
cide, are of interest historically but not 
practically, for while suicide has no 
“fans,” neither does any respectable legal 
authority contend that its commission or 
attempted commission ought to be a pun- 
ishable crime. The adherents of euthanasia 
are vocative and shrill, but legislative 
bodies have apparently paid more atten- 
tion to the pace of medical science than to 
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the euthanasians, if that is the right noun; 
euthanasia gets nowhere. Artificial insem- 
ination is not getting much further out- 
side the women’s magazines and Sunday 
supplements. Mr. St. John-Stevas’ dis- 
cussion of these topics is interesting, if 
sometimes ungrammatical; his legal re- 
search is admirable, but the topics them- 
selves appear to be academic straw men. 


Of the remaining three subjects, steril- 
ization is of less legal importance than at 
first might appear. Voluntary sterilization 
presents serious moral problems—prob- 
lems which would not seem insurmount- 
able with the use of right reason and 
common sense—and the fact that such 
sterilization may be irreversible has given 
more and more medical authorities pause 
in recommending its use. Compulsory 
sterilization, as Mr. St. John-Stevas shows, 
is waning, at least in practice, which is 
good riddance. 


The two remaining topics, homosexual- 
ity and birth control, are of more im- 
mediate and less academic importance. In 
the space he has permitted himself, Mr. 
St. John-Stevas covers each as thoroughly 
as possible; his conclusions, while not 
very forcefully stated, may alarm his fel- 
low Catholics. Those on homosexuality 
are certainly legal heresy in the United 
States. He succinctly states the absurdity 
of American laws on this subject: ‘Im- 
prisonment is as futile as trying to re- 
habilitate a chronic alcoholic by occupa- 
tional therapy in a brewery.”” By showing 
that neither Italy nor Spain punishes pri- 
vate homosexual acts between consenting 
adults, the author reveals the surprising 
fact that harshness toward sexual devia- 
tion is almost entirely an Anglo-American 
Protestant phenomenon. 


When he comes to birth control, Mr. 
St. John-Stevas undoubtedly becomes ex- 
cited, which must be the reason for this 
sentence on page 113: “Contraception is 
not easily spread among primitive peo- 
ples because they find the technique of 
using them difficult to master and they 
are comparatively expensive.” He appears 
to conclude that, in espousing Protestant- 
enacted anti-contraception statutes in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, Catholics 
are mistaken, and this fact in turn appears 
to agitate him. It need not. I rather sus- 
pect that such is the tendency of other 
respectable Catholic opinions, and regard- 
less of theoretical philosophical consider- 
ations, it seems futile to me to try to in- 
dict as a crime conduct which a substan- 
tial portion of the community, otherwise 


law-abiding, does not even consider to be 
a sin; it further seems to me that the use 
or non-use of contraceptives is a question 
of conscience, as is the use or non-use of 
liquor; a Catholic attempt to distinguish 
between the two on grounds of natural 
law appears unbearably casuistic to a non- 
Catholic, who finds Mrs. Grundy wearing 
a Roman collar. It is no answer to say 
that Mrs. Grundy is also sitting on the 
Methodist Board of Temperance. A clear, 
out-of-hand distinction can be made be- 
tween the State’s enforcement of a law 
which clearly contravenes natural justice 
and human rights, i.e., compulsory steril- 
ization, and the State’s failure to equate 
sin and crime in every case. 


This book shows much research, and 
its apparent basic conclusion—that the 
law is essentially civil and not moral or 
theological—appears to be a sound one, 
and indeed the only one which can have 
any practical or sensible application in 
this country. The questions raised are in- 
deed, deeper than Mr. St. John-Stevas can 
probe in his short work, or than can be 
reviewed here. I regret that he was not 
more forthright in presenting his own 
opinion and wish that he had less the 
legal writer's vice of holding up with 
one hand Mr. Justice White, and with 
the other, Mr. Justice Black, contra, and 
of getting the lay reader lost in footnotes 
with no compass. In sum, a collection of 
six legal notes with an introduction, 
which essays more than it achieves. 


JosePH V. WILcox 


EXCELLENCE, by John W. Gardner. 171 
pp. Harper. $3.95. 


oo “Can We Be Equal and Ex- 
cellent Too?,” this essay on talent and 
the means of fostering it is written by the 
president of the Carnegie Corporation 
and of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Dr. Gard- 
ner, serving as chairman of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund Panel on Education, 
was also “chief draftsman of that group’s 
widely circulated report, “The Pursuit of 
Excellence.’ ” 


Considering these and the author's nu- 
merous other achievements, the objections 
of a lay critic to his book must seem high- 
ly impertinent—the more so since here is 
a man of evident sincerity and good will 
coping with an urgent contemporary is- 
sue. I take my stand, nonetheless, that 
an equally concerned layman is entitied to 
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something more from a nationally ac- 
knowledged expert than Dr. Gardner's 
diffuse and repetitive considerations of 
all sides of the question, and that the 
range of these considerations is far broad- 
er than the title of his book would in- 
dicate. 


Returning to the Introduction for a re- 
fresher on the author's scope, I read of 
his concern ‘with the social context in 
which excellence may survive or be smoth- 
ered... [and]... with the fate of excel- 
lence in our kind of society.” And so 
there is discussion of our social heritage, 
our changing mores, our ‘three-way con- 
test” between hereditary aristocracy, equal- 
itarianism and individual competition. 
There is comment on the talent hunt, the 
varieties of talent and of education avail- 
able for developing it; comment on mo- 
tivation, leadership, “the many kinds of 
excellence’ and the “ideal of individual 
fulfillment.” 


There is, in fact, a good deal of the 
sort of conversation to which we have be- 
come accustomed in our age of televised 
symposia, where men of good will man- 
age to talk all around a subject which has 
never been clearly defined at the outset. 
There are those firm conclusions, vitiated 
later on by respectful consideration—not 
of the other fellow—but of his opposite 
views. All very laudable, perhaps, but 
also very inconclusive. 


Dr. Gardner is convinced that we can 
have mass education, attention focused on 
the needs of. each individual, and high 
standards of professional and technical 
excellence. In arriving at this conviction, 
he has paid scant attention to teaching 
standards, watered-down curricula and 
dogmatic assumptions in the realm of pub- 
lic education. And because his approach 
is secular, he has attempted a total discus- 
sion of mediocrity and excellence with, at 
best, partial means. The obvious antidote 
is Christopher Dawson’s The Crisis of 
Western Education. 


CHARLES G. GROS 


BUY NOW, PAY LATER, by Hillel Black. 
240 pp. Morrow. $3.95. 


HIS BOOK is important for several rea- 
T sons: it deals with interest and usury, 
a difficult area of social justice that 
has always troubled moralists; it investi- 
gates, in a careful journalistic fashion, 
America’s credit institutions and demon- 
strates that consumers’ rights are not being 
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protected; finally, it argues strongly the 
thesis ‘that the American consumer who 
buys on credit is often being abused and 
deceived and in some instances outra- 
geously swindled.” Except that the treat- 
ment is sensational, the book deserves no 
major criticism. Even this defect is not 
serious when we consider that the book’s 
purpose is to enlighten and guide the 
borrower. 

Some particularly informative findings 
of the author are listed here under four 
headings: defects, dangers, eccentricities 
of the credit system and suggestions for 
reform. 

The greatest defect of the credit system 
is that borrowers do not know the actual 
rate that they pay for credit. This is just 
as true of highly educated people as of all 
others. You are one of these if you think 
you are paying, say, five per cent to finance 
your car because you receive a so-called 
five per cent loan; the very minimum that 
you are paying, if five was the quoted 
rate, is nine and a half per cent. Another 
defect of the system is the economic in- 
stability that it causes, e.g., “the rapid 
expansion of auto debt in 1955, height- 
ened and may have precipitated the 1957- 
58 recession.” Still another defect is that 
many retailers have become “debt mer- 
chants,” the debt being more important 
than the sale of the commodity. This is 
indicated by the fact that during the first 
quarter of 1960, out of the average profit 
of $70 on the sale of a new car, $43 came 
to the auto dealer out of the finance 
charges! 

Two of the dangers discussed are the 
mounting size of consumer debt (it rose 





Hillel Black: Let the borrower beware 


200% over the past ten years as compared 
with the 60% rise in income during the 
same time, and family bankruptcies ip. 
creased 300% in this period) and the 
“big-brotherhood”’ aspect of credit infor. 
mation (credit bureaus have financial and 
personal histories of nearly every Ameri. 
can over twenty-one which is much more 
information than the F.B.I. has). This 
last danger is exaggerated by the author, 


Two eccentricities of the credit system 
are particularly interesting. First, it is not 
socially beneficial to have low usury limits 
because they drive the needy to the sharks, 
Second, competition among compania 
financing automobiles leads to higher, not 
lower, prices. This “reverse competition” 
occurs because finance companies, com. 
peting with each other, offer the dealer 
a larger participation in the finance and 
insurance charges and thereby cause the 
price of automobiles to increase. 


The suggested reforms deserve serious 
consideration. Among them are laws re. 
quiring itemized sales contracts, labelling 
of the actual annual rate incurred in bor- 
rowing money, the separation of manu. 
facturing from financing of automobiles, 





and the establishment of Consumer Coun. 
cils to give advice and protection to con 
sumers. 

There is no consumer who would not 


benefit by a careful reading of this book. } 


WILLIAM R. WATERS 


EACH HIS OWN TYRANT, by Wingfield 
Hope. 245 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.50. 


N POPULAR style, the author endeavors 
| to explore personality disorders in adults 
as manifestations of childhood neuroses 
and to indicate the therapeutic human 
relations which can restore patients to 
normalcy. She helps her reader to dis- 
cover the child beneath tne grown-up 
childishness so that, in an understanding 
and sympathetic manner, individuals can 
make personal relationships mutually 
helpful by a genuine movement out of 
themselves and towards others. What the 
author's background of experience and 
training may be is nowhere indicated; 
with what authority she may or may not 
be writing consequently becomes any: 
body’s guess. 


For many people the book could be 
useful, but its value has been marred by 
several erroneous statements concerning 
professional psychotherapy. 
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In ‘he Foreword, E. B. Straus asserts 
that the “specifically human capacity for 
making moral choices when the real is- 
sues are Clarified for the person con- 
cerne:! is usually lost sight of (or denied) 
by p! fessional collectors of ‘case-mate- 
rial.’ ’ Neither statistics nor authority are 
quoted for a sweeping accusation of this 
magnitude. Yet client-centered counsel- 
ing as originated by Carl Rogers has been 
developed from the theory that human 
beings can and will freely make those 
choices most conducive to personality de- 
velopment when they find themselves in 
an atmosphere of acceptance and under- 
standing. 


The author flounts—in a way which 
indicates that she is supported by the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church—the fact 
that “the medical psychologist who, being 
a Catholic, has the fully Christian out- 
look, can reintegrate his patient more 
deeply than one who is only ‘in his own 
way a believer...."° The book rambles 
on through four pages of this kind of 
thing right down to the absurdity that the 
Catholic psychiatrist can best help the pa- 
tient whose ‘‘ramifications of conscience 
... 80 often complicate a Catholic’s neu- 
rosis, and sometimes cause it.”’ 


In the first place, conscience ramifica- 
tions are symptoms, not causes. 


In the second, a sick person—and the 
neurotic is sick—selects his doctor on the 
basis of competence, not of religion. The 
outstanding psychiatrist is characterized by 
a deep understanding and respect for the 
person of his patient. He makes no at- 
tempt to undermine the faith and moral 
convictions of his patients; instead, he 
accepts them, as he knows that these areas 
fall outside his function as a professional 
man. Psychotherapy is aimed at helping 
the patient get at the source of the neu- 
tosis, and then changing the patterns of 
thinking and feeling that produced the 
condition. Thus the neurotic can be liber- 
ated to reach out towards and for God, 
tegardless of the religion of his doctor. 


SISTER M. Dominic, R.G:S. 


THESE RUINS ARE INHABITED, by Muriel 
Beadle. 359. Doubleday. $4.95. 


ip RUIN—the ancient but still active 
town of Oxford, England—is indeed 
inhabited by some delightful people, and 
not the least among them are the Ameri- 
can author, her young son and her hus- 
band, lately appointed Chancellor of the 
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Muriel Beadle with her family: 


University of Chicago, but in 1958 a 
visiting professor of science at Oxford 
University. 


As a former newspaper reporter and 
woman's editor for the Los Angeles 
Mirror, Mrs. Beadle’s special interests in- 
clude education and social welfare. While 
her husband was busy being a Fellow of 
Balliol and attending countless stag din- 
ners from which all women were barred, 
she turned an appraising professional 
eye on England and recorded her impartial 
conclusions with frank but friendly good 
humor. Her informative comments on the 
changing order in the welfare state and on 
the rigid social and intellectual rules 
governing the school system are inter- 
spersed with a whimsical account of the 
vagaries and eccentricities of the English 
temperament, habits and traditions. The 


- complex terminology of the monetary 


system, the proverbial de-centralization of 
English domestic heat, the bewildering 
practice of running water pipes outside 
the houses where they promptly freeze in 
cold weather (“But then they're much 
easier to get to when they do freeze!’”)— 
all are subjected to an amiable ragging, as 
is the electrical wiring in their rented 
house. There are also, she discovered to 
her dismay, no potholders to be purchased 
in all of England, and the laundromats are 
not equipped with clothes dryers, no small 
inconvenience in a land fifty-two degrees 
north latitude, where the sun (when it 
shone at all) merely “spun around the 
garden at tree-top level.” 





“England would be wonderful if..." 


In December, when Dr. Beadle was 
awarded the Nobel Prize given to a scien- 
tist for outstanding work in medicine or 
physiology, the family went to Sweden 
for the impressive award ceremonies and 
dined with the Swedish royal family; they 
visited Scotland and toured France and 
England during term vacations. The au- 
thor has dutifully recorded her impres- 
sions of these countries as well as her per- 
sonal reaction to many English tourist 
attractions, especially ancient cathedrals. 

All in all, this is an entertaining book, 
and while the rabid Anglophile may ques- 
tion her opinions on many subjects, the 
total effect is that, as far as Mrs. Beadle is 
concerned, “England would be a wonder- 
ful country if they only put a roof on it.” 

VIRGINIA C. JULIER 


THE LINEN BANDS, by Raymond Rose- 
liep. 63 pp. Newman. $3.50. 


" you are one of the many who have 
turned away from the usual poetry of 
today, here is a book of poems to buy 
and read and keep. It is a delight to read 
Father Roseliep’s poetry: here you may 
find your best thoughts and feelings in 
this so-called Space Age; here you will 
find the return of form and meter to their 
good uses; here you will find a sensibility 
which you will be glad to call your own. 
Of course, the thing to do here would be 
to quote—quote the entire book! 

Father Roseliep’s poems, accepted by 
numerous fine magazines and periodicals, 
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are worth reading and rereading, for they 
are always provocative and enjoyable. 
Here are several kinds of poems—well- 


made and spanning several years of genu- 


ine humane Christian living and loving. 
For those who look to poems for the 
poet’s hints about other poets, there are 
several such instances here. If you want 
the poetic genius bare, you will find it 
here—but subtly. Whatever your tastes 
or prejudices, buy this book, read it 
several times, keep it to dip into from 
time to time. Priest-poet-teacher—the 
trinity of the best is in this book. 

Newman Press is to be congratulated 
for its excellent job in producing The 
Linen Bands, which is artistically bound, 
printed and covered. This reviewer hopes 
that if there can be a poetry best seller, 
this would be the book. 


RoBERT H. FLoop, C.S.B. 


CHRONIQUE, by St.-John Perse. Trans- 
lated by Robert Fitzgerald. 60 pp. 
Pantheon. $3. 


WINDS, by St.-John Perse. Translated 
by Hugh Chisholm. 193 pp. Pan- 
theon. $3. 


— OF these books contains the origi- 
nal French text of its poem by Marie- 
Rene-Auguste-Alexis St. Leger Leger, the 
French diplomat, with facing translations, 
one by Robert Fitzgerald (whose Odyssey 
has won wide critical acclaim) and the 
other by Hugh Chisholm; both are excel- 
lent; the first, preferable. The volumes 
are Numbers XXXIV and LXIX in the 
distinguished Bollingen series. 

If poetry is to speak to the race today, 
it must speak through the epic. St.-John 
Perse recognized this long ago. Half a 
century has passed since his first poem 
appeared. In that time, he has been 
something of a recluse in the literary 
world—a figure of mystery, a man of shy- 
ness, perhaps, although not in the drama 
of his lines. 

He addresses with authority a mankind 
that has suffered so horribly in the first 
half of the century but faces the second 
with a hope that inclines, if not toward 
optimism, at least toward a sense of 
destiny. St.-John Perse spares the reader 
nothing, however. 

He raises the matter of the condition of 
man to the plane of incantation, to the 
highest level of poetic solemnity. These 
two poems approach a dignified religiosity 
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St.-John Perse: Grandeur 


of man that is not exclusive; divinity is 
in the background. 

In awarding the 1960 Nobel Prize to 
St.-John Perse, the Swedish Academy 
described Chronique as ‘a prophetic ap- 
peal to Europe to consider the fatal mo- 
ment, the turning point in the course of 
historical events.” Winds, a panoramic 
poem about America, has a pelagic sweep 
to its lines. Chronique is his latest book; 
Winds first appeared in English transla- 
tion ten years ago. 

Like Pound, that other fabricator of a 
twentieth-century epic, St.-John Perse is 
not easy reading. The same sweep that 
moves his lines marks his images. Here 
is grandeur that is never grandiose. 

The lines are Whitmanesque and dith- 
yrambic, lush with metaphor and images 
of mystery that have all the color and 
efflorescence of the tropical gardens where 
Alexis St. Leger Leger walked as a boy. 
The words are often as exotic as the 





that is never grandiose 


images, and drawn, with a sure touch, 
from biology, horticulture and geology. 


Although Chronique, like Eloges, Exile, 
Anabase and Seamarks, is abstract, and, as 
has been said, obscurely powerful, it has 
none of the social disloyalty of disdain, 
nor the sullen dissent that drives a Henry 
Miller, say, to disgust. 


The eighth canto of Chronique cries 
out: 


Great age, behold us—and our mortal 
strides toward the issue. Enough of gat- 
nering, it is time to air the harvest and 
honour the threshing floor. 

Tomorrow, the great raiding thunder- 
storms, and the lightning at work.... 
The caduceus of the sky descends to mark 
the earth with its sign. The alliance is 
sealed. 

Ah! may an elite also rise, of very tall 
trees on the earth, like a tribe of great 
souls that shall hold us of their coun- 
cil.... And let the severity of evening 
descend, with avowal of its tenderness, 
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on the roads of burning stone, roads lit 
with lavender. ... 


It closes with the line: 


Great Age, behold us. Take the measure 
of man’s heart. 


The biblical quality casts an aura about 
the work, and, although one may despair 
of a translation (the translator is a traitor, 
the Italians say, and in their lovely lan- 
guage the words are only one syllable 
apart), who would deny the name of 
poetry to these lines: 


New lands, out there, in their very 
lofty perfume of humus and foliage, 

New lands, out there, in their very lofty 
lengthening of this world’s most expan- 
sive shadows, 

All the lands of trees, out there, its 
background of black vines, like a Bible of 
shadow and freshness in the unrolling of 
this world’s most beautiful texts. 


St.-John Perse has brought the discus- 
sion of twentieth-century man onto a stage 
vast as the zooming backgrounds of sur- 
tealist paintings. These Winds roam 
deserted distances; they ride high above 
the globe; but America becomes a vaster 
continent. The scope’s the thing, wherein 
we'll catch the meaning of the wind! 

Fitzgerald seems text-truer than Chis- 
holm in his translation, and if one wants 
to taste the levels of interpretation, the 
English and French texts are opposite in 
one case and back-to-back in the other. 

The poems are not linked except insofar 
as all St.-John Perse can be read as an 
epic of the times. 

A word again about the epic in the 
modern world. The search is for the 
hero. He is not here. His place is made, 
his niche is carved, but a faceless figure 
stands there, significantly like the faceless 
men of our Babel, veiled, and bled of 
identity, roaming a century and a world 
that threaten a further declension into 
meaninglessness. Not that St.-John Perse 
is without hope. He does not surrender 
to a sterile existentialism. He is the 
spokesman of hope, but he is not prepared 
to address the human race. 


HERBERT A. KENNY 


REFLECTIONS OF A JACOBITE, by Louis 
Auchincloss. 220 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $4. 


>. AUTHOR of these essays (and of 
several Jamesian novels) calls him- 
self a Jacobite “because so much of my 
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lifetime’s reading has been over the 
shoulder of Henry James.’’ There are 
frequent allusions to “the master,’’ whose 
judgments Mr. Auchincloss sometimes 
amends, and altogether a jauntily reveren- 
tial air, coy-cultness, that is faintly dis- 
tasteful. 

According to the publisher, Auchin- 
closs’ ‘fixed purpose is to eliminate from 
the mounting and almost {s/c} unmanage- 
able pile of our fiction all that is not read- 
able, relevant, and entertaining.” This 
strikes me as one of the silliest claims of 
the season. Even though too much fiction 
has been taken seriously, far more of value 
remains than any critic can get to in 220 
pages, the more so when almost sixty of 
them are devoted to sheer gossip of 
dubious literary merit. (Item: the in- 
trigues of the Duc de Simon under Louis 
XIV, from a tedious journal known to 
Proust. ) 

These irritations aside, Mr. Auchin- 
closs can write sensibly and with insights 
of his own. He is not put off by the 
terrible James verdict (‘‘fluid pudding’) 
on Dostoevsky’s style and thinks it no 
crime to read both authors. He questions 
whether George Eliot’s “duty for duty’s 
sake” is an enduring ethos for the novel- 
ist. But these are judgments one comes 
upon during the desultory chit-chat of 
the litterateur with nothing very substan- 
tial to add to the wisdom of his predeces- 
sors, however much the essayist may be 
enjoying himself. 

Discussed are Thackeray, Trollope, 
Meredith, Charlotte Bronte;  Tolstoi, 
Daudet and Proust, Edith Wharton, 
Marquand, O’Hara—and those mentioned 
above. O'Hara is annihilated when he 
might safely have been ignored in the 
company of his literary superiors, and 
the later novels of Bourget, e.g., Le 


. Disciple, are dismissed as the reactionary 


and doctrinaire works of a crank. Pride 
and Prejudice is not discussed (the pub- 
lisher claims that this is a study of the 
“novel of manners’), and a firm silence 
prevails towards Evelyn Waugh, whose 
trenchant novels of manners can scarcely 
have escaped any critic’s attention. To 
these pleasantly time-passing essays is ap- 
pended a lesson for the uninitiate on how 
to read James, which novels and in what 
order. What other Jamesians will make 
of this, I’m not sure. But I do seriously 
doubt whether the uninitiate in search of 
illumination will find it in these conver- 
sational odds-and-ends. 


CHARLES G. Gros 





BUILDERS OF EMERGING NATIONS, by 
Vera Micheles Dean. 277 pp. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. $5. 


| pteevin the first surprise for many 
readers will be the fact that Khrush- 
chev and Tito are included among these 
builders of “emerging nations.” Of course, 
Miss Dean is free to choose for discussion 
those leaders who, in her opinion, have 
made particular contributions to the de- 
velopment of their countries since World 
War II; she maintains that all of the men 
selected for consideration have two things 
in common: “They all are rebels, each 
with a cause; and they have all been pro- 
foundly affected by the idea of national- 
ism, whether or not they come under the 
influence of Communism.” How Khrush- 
chev can fit this desciption of general 
characteristics is indeed difficult to see— 
Khrushchev as the rebellious nationalistic 
leader of an emerging country! 

This is not, however, the reviewer's 
only criticism of the book. Miss Dean 
apparently has adopted a position which 
must be seriously questioned by those 
who believe in absolute moral standards 
and in principles which are based on the 
recognition of the value of the individual 
and his dignity as a human being. When 
the author expresses her view that experi- 
ence shows that highly centralized govern- 
ments which come to power in the newly 
emerging countries are often characterized 
by a one-party rule, by economic plans 
and government controlled enterprises be- 
cause of the particular circumstances pre- 
vailing, I believe that she is on factual and 
solid ground. I presume that she is still 
justified in reaching her conclusion that 
this development is occurring irrespective 
of Marx’s doctrine. 

Where this reviewer cannot, however, 
follow Miss Dean is when she states: 


Where communism differs profoundly 
from the experience of the Western de- 
mocracies ...is not in the economic and 
social development it has inspired and 
carried out, but in its totalitarian system 
and the harsh rigidity with which this 
system has been applied in all fields of 
human endeavor. Even in this respect, 
however, we have to ask ourselves wheth- 
er totalitarianism is an ineradicable fea- 
ture of communism or a passing phase in 
the development of countries. ... 


According to Miss Dean, is the differ- 
ence then only a question of scope and 
methods used in the governing process? 
The entirely different conceptional basis 
apparently means little or nothing to her. 
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Therefore, she can come to the incredible 
position that 


... what now seems a great ideological 
divide between West and non-West may 
one day prove to be an easily bridged gap 
between the industrialized and hitherto 
non-industralized sectors of the world. 

The speed and effectiveness of this gap- 
bridging will depend both on the willing- 
ness of the West to accept change as a 
fact of life and on the ideas and policies 
of the emerging nations... . 


Does this view engulf also the reconcilia- 
tion of Western and communist ideol- 
ogies ? 


The discussion of the eighteen “build- 
ers” is a useful compilation of informa- 
tion although certainly on a highly super- 
ficial basis and not particularly enlight- 
ening. Note, for example, the “factual 
statements” in the introduction to the 
discussion of Khrushchev. Miss Dean 
refers to Khrushchev’s changes regarding 
Stalin’s policies and practices: 


The use of violence was opposed. 
Legality was restored through the aboli- 
tion of the secret police. ... Most impor- 
tant for the rest of the world, both Com- 
munist and non-Communist, the view 
proclaimed by Marx, elaborated by Lenin, 
and implemented by Stalin, that war be- 
tween communism and imperialism is in- 
evitable, was rejected with increasing em- 
phasis. 


Does this statement represent the Soviet 
version or is it Miss Dean’s evalution ? 

On the positive side, the author raises 
a number of important questions about 
the difficulties non-Western people find 
when considering Western democratic 
practices and institutions in the political 
as well as the economic realms. These 
pages, indeed, are stimulating and make 
this book, after all, worth reading. 


Eric WALDMAN 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN A NEW ERA, 
edited by Stephen D. Kertesz. 601 


pp. University of Notre Dame Press. 
$10. 


i THERE is a single word that sums up 
what is needed by intelligent Americans 
to see more clearly the significance of the 
crises in Cuba, Laos and West Berlin, it 
is perspective. Perspective is in short sup- 
ply in the United States. We are a young 
nation and only an infant in the field of 
international politics; yet we are involved 
in affairs everywhere on the globe. Our 
lack of history in general and our lack of 
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experience in diplomacy in particular 
often lead us to either panic or despair. 


American Diplomacy in a New Era, a 
collection of essays edited by Notre 
Dame's Professor of Political Science, 
Stephen Kertesz, is a timely tonic for 
serious-minded Americans who are over- 
whelmed by the complexity of our world- 
wide commitments. A reading of these 
twenty essays—written by American uni- 
versity professors and State Department 
officials and with an ‘‘outside’”’ view by a 
French scholar—gives one a quiet look 
at the achievements as well as the failures 
of U.S. diplomacy since World War II. 
In short, the book provides perspective. 


Those who get their information sole- 
ly from newspaper headlines probably will 
be surprised to find that American post- 
war achievements in foreign affairs have 
been substantial. It is particularly refresh- 
ing to hear this evaluation from a Euro- 
pean, France’s Professor J. B. Duroselle. 
He states that ‘the pessimism which 
seems to characterize most American com- 
mentators since Sputnik seems to me some- 
what exaggerated. What impresses the 
foreign observer is the admirable facility 
American’s have for adaptation . . . it [the 
United States} has know-how to master 
crises... and has not really lost ground.” 


Another author, Philip Mosely of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, maintains 
that there would be less pessimism over 
the world situation if Americans would 
realize the limitations of our diplomacy 
and not lay every overseas fiasco at our 
own doorstep. 


And we should not be surprised that 
there has been some fumbling during 
these postwar years. The United States 
has had to move from being one of the 
most isolated of the big powers to being 
the most internationally committed nation 
in history. The fact that such a reversal 
could take place, according to Professor 
Hans Morgenthau, “is a tribute to the 
pragmatic genius of America...” 


Many of the essays delineate the diff- 
cult role the United States must play in 
dealing with communist states which are 
free to use certain diplomatic avenues 
forever closed to this country. 


Although the work is undoubtedly in- 
tended for serious students of world poli- 
tics, it is eminently readable and will make 
a useful addition to the library of intelli- 
gent laymen in search of light in the con- 
fused world of international affairs. 

ROBERT L. MEYER 


ROOSEVELT THROUGH FOREIGN EYES, 


by Nicholas Halasz. 340 pp. Van 


Nostrand. $6. 


HE IMPACT of Roosevelt's Administra- 
Taw upon the world is the theme of 
this work; however, it is seen almost en- 
tirely through the medium of foreign 
newspapers and magazines, rather than 
through world leaders or official reports. 
Although it is fascinating to follow the 
reactions of the world press to the late 
American President, this is a difficult 
book to read. The author uses one quota- 
tion after another from his sources, and 
this not only leads to an uneven presenta- 
tion and style but also becomes difficult 
to follow and even boring at times. There 
are rewards, nonetheless, to justify the 
time spent reading his volume. 


In this, his fifth book, Dr. Halasz 
claims that “in no instance in American 
history did the world identify a president 
with America to the extent that this iden- 
tification developed” during the Roosevelt 
Administration. Although European dic- 
tators felt that Roosevelt’s regime would 
abolish democratic institutions, Europeans 
eventually considered that his greatest 
achievement was that he had restored 
democracy as an alternative to totalitarian- 
ism. The European press also accepted 
the President’s claim that he had saved 
capitalism for this country and the world. 
By the time Roosevelt was elected for his 
third term, the general world public be- 
lieved that he was the greatest man in the 
world while the intellectuals hoped that 
he could be the one man who might pre- 
vent war. From 1940 until Roosevelt's 
death, his name and America meant the 
same thing to the world. “... He became 
a legendary hero to the indigent and op- 
pressed far beyond the confines of the 
English-speaking world. ...” 


The most glaring fault of this work 
is the too exclusive use of one type of 
source; there is no recourse to archives of 
any kind nor to any personal letters, mem- 
oirs, etc. Since it often happens that mag- 
azines and papers do not reflect the views 
of any considerable portion of people but 
rather those of a publisher or a party, it 
would therefore seem that the author 
based his thesis upon too narrow a foun- 
dation. Although it is understandable that 
there are no illustrations and that the 
footnotes are placed at the end, there is 
no excuse for the lack of an index. 


‘J. HERMAN SCHAUINGER 
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Letter from 
IRELAND 


see NEED to consult an Irish book in 
the state of Maine might seem at first 
sight to be a sort of needle hunt in piles 
of hay. It was with a heavy heart some 
months ago that I asked directions in the 
Portland Public Library. But in a matter 
of minutes, I was confronted with a 
plethora of titles—my own included. A 
label pasted inside the book’s cover ex- 


plained that they had been purchased . 


through an endowment provided for that 
purpose by James Augustine Healy. Then 
I remembered having met this man at a 
dinner in Boston a few years ago when 
he had been presented with the annual 
award of the Eire Society. The citation 
had indeed mentioned his collection of 
Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory and other 
writers of the Irish Renaissance which he 
had donated to various American college 
libraries. But one hears many a citation 
that goes in one ear and out another. 
Those Healy-donated books in the Port- 
land Public Library startled me into an 
awareness of Healy as no ten citations 
could have done. This indeed was some- 
thing different from the usual lip service 
paid to books and authors. I made up my 
mind that I would thank him in person 
when I reached New York. 


James Augustine Healy does not look 
his seventy years. He has a shy smile and 
a trick of shrugging off his lifework with 
a deprecatory gesture: that work has been 
the promotion throughout the United 
States of America of a knowledge of Irish 
history and culture. He takes himself 
humorously and passed me his favorite 
cartoon: it showed Papa arriving home 
and laden down with alleged “book bar- 
gains,” to the consternation of his family 
already snowed under with such pur- 
chases. Mr. Healy does not seek public- 
ity; he is not in the telephone directory. 
When I asked for a photograph, he told 
me with a laugh that he had not had one 
taken for thirty-six years! 

The visit to his home was out-of-this- 
world (certainly out-of-New-York). Even 
the elevator seemed to be elegantly old- 
fashioned. There was a ravishing view 
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from the picture window overlooking 
Central Park: spring foliage and flowers 
in the foreground, skyscrapers in the back- 
ground. The furnishings were old-world, 
or European; the pictures much the same 
as at home. The afternoon tea provided 
was elegant in its simplicity: Rathmines 
in every detail, only the brew was Con- 
nemara. Mrs. Healy, gentle and gracious, 
reflects her husband's diffidence. Both of 
them move slowly and quietly. They were 
disposed to discuss the view, or their pic- 
tures, rather than the book activity. 


Interest in his parents’ homeland 
(Mayo and Galway) first inspired this 
New York stockbroker to collect books 
by Irish writers. As his collection grew, 
he felt it would be more suitably housed 
in one of the college libraries of his native 
Maine. He decided on Colby because of 
its first-rate existent library and the care 
already given there to several valuable 
special collections. The acquirement of 
modern Irish literature donated to Colby 
now numbers about 6,000 items, includ- 
ing manuscripts, periodicals and letters. 
Presently awaiting dispatch are several 
hundred holograph letters of Irish writers 
from AE to Yeats and about twenty paint- 
ings by Irish artists including Jack Yeats, 
Paul Henry, Sean Keating and AE. Mr. 
Healy has also built up a collection of 
modern Irish history in another college at 
the other side of the continent, the Hoover 


. Institution Library at Stanford University, 


California. He has meanwhile added to 
the collections of Irish literature and 
history at Boston College, Villanova, 
Cornell and Kansas University libraries, as 
well as at smaller colleges too numerous 
to list here, and the library of the Ameri- 
can Irish Historical Society, New York. 
Reversing the process, he sent all the first 
editions of the twenty-five books by 
American-Irish novelist, James Brendan 
Connolly, to the National Library of 
Ireland, Dublin. 

He believes that this intensive promo- 
tion of a knowledge of Ireland through- 
out the United States will result in a better 
America. The mere presence of books in 


a place has a germinative action that he 
quietly enjoys. Colby Library, for in- 
stance, issues a good quarterly. One of 
its issues in 1953 was devoted to the 
work of the Cuala Press; in 1955, to AE; 
in 1957, to Synge; in 1958, to Standish 
James O’Grady; in 1961, to James 
Stephens. 

James Healy's own library speaks elo- 
quently of the work selflessly carried on, 
day after day, in that New York apart- 
ment. It is not the kind of room that a 
man could enjoy or in which he could 
take his ease. Books are stacked every- 
where: on shelves, tables, desk, floor; emp- 
ty cardboard packing cases stand open, 
waiting to be filled; intimidating files of 
reviews, catalogues and _press-cuttings 
show how the books are tracked down, 
acquired and recorded—more than ten 
thousand of them in a couple of decades 
—before they are passed on to their final 
home. 


I do not think he can have guessed at 
the beginning the almost pitiless involve- 
ment, or the endless detail of the work in 
which he has become a solitary expert. 
He is the kind of man who, once com- 
mitted could not retreat. This is the story 
of an overmastering personal interest that 
has almost edged his livelihood out of his 
life; it has certainly withdrawn him from 
it beyond the point of prudence. The 
point of the tale is that it is not collecting, 
but distribution. Far from making a cor- 
ner in this or that author, James Healy 
scatters. 


But he does not care for commenda- 
tion and brushes it aside with references to 
his wife’s patience and endless coopera- 
tion. He spoke movingly, too, of his 
mother who died only last year at the 
great age of ninety-six. I have thought of 
her many times since then, the young 
Mayo girl, Catherine Gertrude Deane, 
who left Ireland in her teens for the 
promise of a better life in the New 
World. Little did she imagine, setting 
out on that journey, that a son of hers 
would one day honor Ireland by means of 
this impressive literary memorial through- 
out the great libraries of America. 


HE Irish Summer of 1961 was high- 
lighted by the Patrician celebrations 
in Armagh, on Mount Slemish, Dublin 
and elsewhere to commemorate the fif- 
teenth centenary of the death of Saint 
Patrick. The Pope sent Cardinal Agagian- 
ian as Papal Legate; lecturers of inter- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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FICTION 


A SHOOTING STAR, by Wallace Steg- 
ner. 433 pp. Viking. $5. 


DISTANT cousin of the heroic Sabrina 
A of the Locrine legend, Sabrina Hutch- 
ens Castro, daughter of Deborah Barber 
Hutchens and the protagonist-heroine of 
Wallace Stegner’s eighth fine novel, A 
Shooting Star, is a convincing character 
creation who lives within these pages as a 
person of stature and integrity. No trim- 
mer; refusing to lie or compromise with 
herself or others, she is her own tyrant, 
like a great classical or Renaissance hero- 
ine. “I wasn’t swept off my feet; I 
swept myself off them,” she admits 
early in her story, unforgiving of herself 
and her carnal sins and temptations. Rec- 
ognizing that she does not understand 
herself, she treats herself with a saving 
irony when the chips are down. This it 
is which keeps her from suicide. “Would 
either of you have preferred it,” she later 
asks, “if I had jumped under a train or 
stolen the apothecary’s arsenic ?”’ Stegner’s 
allusions here to Anna Karenina and Em- 
ma Bovary are meaningful, for he has 
created on the American scene a woman 
and a story, an enveloping action and a 
serious theme in the tradition—as old as 
Iseult or Francesca da Rimini, as recent 
as Hedda Gabler, Eliot’s Waste Land 
women or Blanche DuBois—of romantic 
pathos. 


Brilliantly, as in his short story “A 
Field Guide to Western Birds,” yet with 
protracted vigor and density, Wallace 
Stegner has caught the many nuances and 
larger patterns of life as it is lived on 
the Peninsula south of San Francisco, par- 
ticularly in the wealthy, self-styled, en- 
cysted exurb of Hillsborough. Nor may 
we forget that this is virtually a world of 
women without men, as is the world of 
great, great wealth throughout the land. 
Selected and focused with care, in the 
realist tradition of Flaubert, Chekhov, de 
Maupassant and James, in which no bit 
of natural detail is permitted to remain 
inert and in which one detail or another 
is made to take on portentous symbolic 
meaning, Stegner’s picturing of mid- 
century American manners and mores will 
be accepted as a significant commentary. 
Few environments, perhaps that of an- 
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cient Alexandria, have made the exercise 
of moral freedom, of intelligent choice, 
as agonizing as the environment of in- 
herited wealth does in America today. 
Certainly this is the experience which 
Stegner boldly treats in his story of Sa- 
brina Castro and symbolizes with surety 
in his detailing of varying atmospheres— 
of windswept fogs, morning mist, noon- 
tide’s heat and nighttide’s loneliness. 


Throughout, his protagonist-heroine is 
haunted by her own image. From the 
first chapter, with her features staring at 
her from her darkened windshield as she 
flees from her broken marriage in Pasa- 
dena through the night and central valley 
of California, she is constantly studying 
her own reflection, constantly dramatiz- 
ing herself, in glass and silver and water 
and shadow. What she sees physically, 
she comes to loathe psychically: ‘‘She 
only felt sickened, and she had no idea 
what medicine to take, for she diagnosed 
her sickness as herself.” At the book's 
climax, she can destroy this image in an 
act compounded of desperation and loss 
of mind and come to the realization that 
she must live with herself, forgive her- 
self, before she can live with and forgive 
others. She learns in natural terms that 


the antidote of pride is humility, seeing 
her true self only in the image of herself 


\ 
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Wallace Stegner: Mid-century mores 


described in the very last clauses of the 
novel. 


We may note that Sabrina’s search for 
“the touch of unqualified love” occupies 
the dramatic center of the novel. Steg. 
ner’s own “moral intelligence,” sincerely 
humane if secular, keeps her search on the 
knife-edge between melodrama and sen- 
timentality. In this there is the dimen- 
sion of tour de force. He permits her to 
find that love, of course, only in the giv. 
ing, in a complex, daring and unex. 
pected way, and thus to find a degree of 
repose at the human level. In this there 
is the firmly unsentimental reconciliation 
with her mother, whom Sabrina realizes 
is not a “vaguely smiling mind pottering 
around among the images of the past, 
but a woman scalded by emotions as hot 
and unreconciled as her own.” Truly the 


novel’s second heroine, her aging mother 


has challenged her with her problem, 
“, .. being... unforgiving and... 
proud.” Her mother has also helped her 
to come to terms with her memories, with 
that basic dimension of the mind where 
the past remains alive. As Freud taught, 
re-echoing the great idea of St. Augus- 
tine, memory expresses man’s spiritual 
depth. So Sabrina is stirred to her spir- 
itual depth through proper understand- 
ing of her own memories, and through 
knowing her mother’s bitter memories of 
Boston and a broken marriage. Sabrina 
learns that her mother has needed her 
as a daughter to give “the touch of un- 
qualified love.” She anticipates that she 
must give unqualified love to her own 
unborn child. 

Wallace Stegner’s achievement in this 
novel speaks for itself fully only in the 
experience of reading; each chapter alone 
seems a gem-like short story alive on its 
own merits, yet its sustaining craftsman- 
ship never falters. 

HERBERT BURKE 


THE FOXGLOVE SAGA, by Auberon 
Waugh. 252 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.95. 


i TITLE of this slight and only some- 
times happy book suggests a smaller 
Forsyte Saga—a notion which is sup 
ported by the several generations of Fox: 
gloves, O’Connors and Stoats whose ex- 
periences in private schools, the army and 
the good life of the upper middle class 
are herein gently lampooned. The author 
is Evelyn Waugh’s oldest son; apparently 
a light touch, engaging whimsey and 4 
satirical manner are part of his legacy. 
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Whatever its connections, The Foxglove 
Saga makes for an interesting reading 
experience. But it is both eccentric and 
puzzling: the first, a virtue, because the 
non-sequiturs, the loaded lines, the situa- 
tion comedy and the pathos-cum-bathos 
approach are delightfully different in 
themselves and in their amusing profu- 
sion; the second, a defect at least for 
American readers, because many of the 
allusions are quite British, quite topical. 


The scenes set in the Abbey School of 
St. Alexander the Lesser, Cleeve, North 
Washford, are witty take-offs on the Cath- 
dlic version of Eton or Rugby. The rag- 
ging and fagging are here, as well as the 
construing, the cold water baths and the 
dice throwing in chapel, but the dons are 
addlepated Brothers, one of whom, for 
instance, gives sermons on the essence of 
is-ness. The distinguished alumni are not 
Macmillan and Churchill, but Catholic 
doctors and dentists; the general atmos- 
phere is that of a slightly mad monastery 
rather than that of hallowed Harrow. 


Also clever is the author's curious fond- 
ness for action in nursing homes, hospitals 
and asylums—not the kind one finds in 
East Lynne, but the kind one expects to 
find in a Marx Brothers movie. There is 
much slapstick in these scenes, and yet 
satire and parody also entertain here even 
as they hit their targets. 

Finally, there is a British military in- 
stallation known as the Piggery (all offi- 
cers are Senior Pigs; all cadets, Junior 
Pigs), the bizarre likes of which this 
reader has not seen before, and which 
tepresents a lively, lovely dig at all the 
props of the ancient and honorable British 
military traditions. 


The people are somewhat less engaging 
than the places, perhaps because satire 
tests on types, and the precise types 
satirized here may not be familiar to 
American readers. A few, however, are 
teadily recognizable. For example, there is 
lady Foxglove, a professional saint who 
meticulously does good even when the 
good hurts, who drinks Lourdes water as 
in aperitif and with her orange juice, 
whose perfume is described as Odour of 
Sanctity, and besides whom “St. Simon 
Stylites would have appeared impatient, 
St. Aloysius lecherous, St. Francis Xavier 
brutal.” 


But then there are any number of char- 
acters whose type is either much too 
familiar to be funny or not familiar 
tnough. There is also a long stretch to- 
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Auberon Waugh: 


Dice in the chapel 


ward the end of the book which has little 
movement and less wit—as if the thing 
somehow had been stretched beyond its 
limits. 

These limits are the limitations of the 
young: too much attempted in too small 
a space, pressing too hard for the joke 
and straining the reader’s sense of the 
ludicrous. On the other hand, the book 
writes of a young world. For, it seems to 
me, young Waugh’s people are Catholic 
school Huck Finns, not Candides. His 
world is a young world—just right for 
his young gifts to handle: a world well 
described in his book as “carefree and 
irresponsible and incredibly beautiful, and 
while there might have been tragedy, 
there was no drabness; while there was 
sorrow, there was not boredom.” 

There will be world enough and 
time for adult indignation. Meanwhile, 
Waugh’s laughing with, rather than at, 
the young will please his readers the more 
and stretch his gifts the less. Recom- 
mended, but with reservations. 

JAMES G. MURRAY 


THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT, by 
John Steinbeck. 311 pp. Viking. 
$4.50. 


f sons STEINBECK has been a successful 
novelist for more than three dacades. 
His best social novels, like Tortilla Flat, 
In Dubious Battle, Of Mice and Men and 
The Grapes of Wrath, date from the late 
1930's. Whenever his migratory workers 
of the southwest seemed to be more 


animal than man, society was the mon- 
strous source of all evil. 


The Winter of Our Discontent is an- 
other competent work by Steinbeck, al- 
though the setting has been transferred 
to contemporary New England. His hero 
contemplates the ocean—not desolate and 
hot farmlands drenched in sand. Ethan 
Allen Hawley is a million brain miles 
from Lennie of Tortilla Flat, although 
the evidence is not invariably convincing. 
Hawley reminisces: “I went to Harvard 
—luxuriated in languages, bathed in hu- 
manities, lodged in the old, the beautiful, 
the obscure, induiged myself with knowl- 
edge utterly useless in running a grocery 
store, as it developed.” 

Hawley inherited a famous New Eng- 
land name and the remnants of his ances- 
tors’ properties in New Baytown. But he 
is employed to run a grocery store for 
Alfio Marullo, an Italian who is in this 
country illegally. Steinbeck spells out all 
the ironies for us: America seems to have 
slipped into the hands of foreigners, and 
the traditions of the early settlers have all 
been lost. When Mr. Baker, the town 
banker, another descendant of the found- 
ing fathers (‘“You can’t know people like 
the Bakers unless you were born knowing 
them’), offers Hawley an opportunity to 
invest in land that will later be used to 
build an airport, Hawley backs away be- 
cause he knows that there are dishonest 
political maneuvers behind the project. 


But like Baker, Hawley also has a 
tainted streak. He places an anonymous 
telephone call to federal authorities and 
informs the immigration officials that Ma- 
rullo ought to be deported. Following this 
tip, the government investigates the case 
and promptly arrests Marullo for deporta- 
tion to Italy. Impressed that Hawley had 
always been a loyal and honest employee 
and convinced that he represented the best 
American ideals, the Italian—in a depart- 
ing gesture of gratitude—gives the gro- 
cery store to Hawley. The nicety here is 
that Steinbeck makes Hawley’s informing 
neither immoral nor illegal; nevertheless, 
there is a taint to the deed. 

And the taint transfers, in a peculiarly 
American way, to Hawley’s son, who wins 
national acclaim for an essay called “I 
Love America,” an essay manufactured of 
bits and pieces from Daniel Webster, 
Jefferson and Lincoln. This time it is the 
Hawley daughter who tips the contest 
officials about her brother's fraud. 


If Steinbeck does not portray a very 
convincing image of a modern New Eng- 
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land family that ought to be proud of its 
forebears, he does regain a considerable 
part of his strength as a social novelist. 
The plot is carefully constructed to force 
us to reappraise our norms of American 
life. 

JOSEPH J. WOLFF 


THE MOVIEGOER, by Walker Percy. 242 
pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


OHN BICKERSON BOLLING, the narra- 

tor and central figure of this novel, 
has devoted most of his twenty-nine years 
to ‘‘the search,” as he calls it. “What is 
the nature of the search? you ask.... 
The search is what anyone would under- 
take if he were not sunk in the everyday- 
ness of his own life.” 


He endures the everydayness of his own 
life as an investment counselor in the city 
of New Orleans. He is unmarried— 
unattached in the purest sense. The only 
hold on him (he proves to have little on 
himself) is shared by his Aunt Emily and 
her stepdaughter, Kate. His aunt, who 
raised him, has a family claim on him; 
Kate, who is overwrought with emotional 
tensions, holds him with the claim of the 
sick upon the well. Binx, as Bolling is 
called, is doomed from the start, although 
even the author seems unaware of this. 


Binx is wasting his life and he knows 
it. Between the hours he spends at a 
business which bores him, he dallies with 
his secretaries in an effort to escape “the 
malaise.” Again, the author supplies a 
definition through his narrator: 


What is the malaise? you ask. The ma- 
laise is the pain of loss. The world is 
lost to you, the world and the people in 
it, and there remains only you and the 
world and you no more able to be in the 
world than Banquo’s ghost. 


Binx has worked out an intricate pat- 
tern of responses from the dreamworld of 
the movies. It serves him both as a model 
for the fantasies which he so delights in 
acting out and as a final bulwark against 
the real world of personal necessity and 
obligation. 

Somehow, he sees that his only chance 
for survival, his only chance to pull him- 
self from the everydayness, is to marry 
Kate and accede to his aunt’s fervent wish 
that he become a doctor. Kate sees it, too, 
and through a series of fortuitous mis- 
haps, she wins him by compromising him 
and herself. As for Aunt Emily, she bores 
and batters mightily until her nephew 
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—at last—dutifully trudges off to med 
school. 

This, the author indicates, is a happy 
ending—although it is extraneous to what 
has preceded it and unresolved in terms of 
Binx’s character. In order to convince the 
reader that Binx has really done the right 
thing, author Percy has tacked on a sort 
of Victorian epilogue to show that things 
are working out for the best: Kate is 
regaining emotional stability and Binx is 
on his way to a spiritual recovery. 

Plot is not the special virtue of this 
book, but rather style. Without once re- 
sorting to tricks or fine writing, Walker 
Percy manages to characterize sharply and 
provide abundant and delightful inciden- 
tal comment by his narrator. On this 
basis, let it be called a good novel, not 
just a “good first novel.” And a good 
novel is something any writer can be 
proud of. There are not, after all, so 
many of them. 

Bruce A. CooK 


THE ROAD TO THE SNAIL, by William 
P. McGivern. 211 pp. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.50. 


ILLIAM McGIVERN is best known 
W as a practitioner of the tough 
school of mystery writers (Rogue Cop, 
The Big Heat). That style does not play 
him false here; it is lean and muscular, 
free of fat and character. The Road to 
the Snail isn’t a mystery story though; it 
is a rather straightforward and pleasant 
spoof of the clash of cultures. 

Mirimar is a pleasant, sleepy Spanish 
village, the safe harbor for a dozen or so 
artistic souls from the West. As seen 
through the eyes of our mouthpiece, John 
Martin, it is a dream place for the near- 
artistic. John Martin puts himself out to 
be a commercial artist, but any mystery 
story buff recognizes him as the tough 





BODIES AND SOULS, edited by 
Dan Herr and Joel Wells, Dou- 
bleday. 216 pp. $3.95. 


DITED by two staff members of 

the Thomas More Association 
and frequent contributors to The 
Critic, this is a collection of four- 
teen ‘‘chilling, thrilling tales, world- 
ly and other-worldly, each with 
Catholic setting, mood, or char- 
acters.” 














and sentimental private eye who writes 
up suspenseful case histories. 

To this quiet village comes the young 
and idealistic Englishman, Dennis Camp- 
bell, who in a sudden and drunken mo- 
ment of false illumination rents the villa, 
The Snail, a sweet and pleasant abode 
with but one drawback: the road to The 
Snail is impassable. The local patrona, 
the Marquesa, is filled with delightful 
plans for the immediate construction of a 
charming and passable road, but these 
plans and aspirations she had inherited 
from her father and her grandfather. She 
had the same intention of finalizing her 
plan (in the American sense) as did her 
grandfather. 

How the Englishman set about restor- 
ing the road, and how an American in- 
telligence agency became involved in the 
quarrel between Dennis Campbell and the 
Marquesa form the central part of the 
story. One curious aspect of this slight 
tale is that the humorous incidents are 
only slightly stitched to the central plot. 
All of the jokes and all of the humorous 
characters are well known (no suspense 
here), but there is always a pleasure in 
reading good old jokes retold by a skill- 
ful craftsman. 

FALLON EvANS 


DESTINY OF FIRE, by Zoe Oldenbourg. 
Translated by Peter Green. 378 pp. 
Pantheon. $4.95. 


_ OLDENBOURG has created in Des- 
tiny of Fire a magnificent historical 
novel and a shattering study of human 
brutality and error. 

The Cathars or Albigensians were, in 
thirteenth-century Midi, an heretical sect 
hunted down by Dominicans and inquisi- 
tion, by Pope and King. Ten thousand 
of them were burned at the stake for the 
glory of God and for the amusement of 
citizens of Toulouse, Carcassonne and 
other cities and villages of Southern 
France. Zoe Oldenbourg has re-created 
in authentic detail this black period in 
medieval history and has traced the over: 
lapping threads of political and religious 
power which contributed to the scandal 
of the Crusades. 

The Cathars tried to lead inhumanly 
austere lives, based on the premise that 
the flesh, a creation of Satan, is evil. 
Initiates were obliged to renounce human 
love, to practice poverty, perpetual fasting 
and pacifism. That such a cruel doctrine 
attracted and created neurotics is not sut- 
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Zoe Oldenbourg: 


Burning heretics 


prising, but it is disturbing to realize that 
people so misled showed heroic love for 
God, for Christ, for each other and for 
their enemies, the Catholic clergy and the 
French Crusaders. That Christians ever 
connived and assented to the evil of burn- 
ing heretics at the stake for the glory of 
God is a terrible indictment. 

It would seem, at a remove of several 
centuries, that the Cathars, people of 
courage, innocence and love, persecuted 
from without by Church and State, and 
lacerated from within by their own in- 
human austerities, were carrying a cross 
of their own fashioning. Miss Olden- 
bourg’s tragic picture suggests that the 
Gentle One of Nazareth redeems and glo- 
tifies even the self-made crosses of fool- 
ish men. The book’s description of Cath- 
olic officials of this period who per- 
petrated bestial acts of cruelty and anger 
in the name of Christ provides insight 
into how wrong well-intentioned people 
can be, how urgently the Church needs 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. 


The translation by Peter Green is mas- 
terful. This is one novel which deserves 
to stand with The Man on a Donkey as 
a truly distinctive historical novel. 


GENEVIEVE M. CASEY 


MILA 18, by Leon Uris. 539 pp. Double- 
day. $4.95. 


pe Uris, who hit the jackpot with 
both his previous novels (Battle Cry 
and Exodus), has made a valiant effort to 
do so a third time in Mé/a 18. As a novel, 
Mila 18 has, I should say, faults so serious 
that they all but cancel out the many good 
things that can be said about the book. 
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Let these good things come first. The 
novel is well, and in large part even 
magnificently, written; some pages might 
rank with the best of contemporary fiction. 
The dialogue is vivid, alive, genuine. 
There are philosophical reflections—most- 
ly in the form of journal entries—that 
give it real solidity and depth. And al- 
most every line shows the author’s love 
and tenderness for his people and his 
white-hot indignation (the word is too 
pallid, but offhand I can think of no 
other) at the things that were done to 
them. 


But Mr. Uris never seems quite able to 
make up his mind whether he is writing 
history or fiction. Granted that an histori- 
cal novel is a skillful blend of both, the 
fact remains that what we have here is 
not a blend but a mixture. His subject is 
the Warsaw ghetto uprising of 1943, 
when for more than a month a small band 
of Jews, having practically no supplies and 
only the most makeshift weapons, held 
out heroically and unbelievably against 
their Nazi attackers from the subterranean 
bunkers of the house at 18 Mila Street. 
Obviously this magnificent chapter in the 
history of human courage and dignity 
contains material for an epic—for several 
of them, indeed, since the fact that John 
Hersey had already written of it in The 
Wall was no reason why Mr. Uris should 
not do so here. 


Yet, time and again he seems to forget 
that he is writing a novel and confines 
himself to a more or less factual account 
of events. This is background, of course, 
for the story he is telling, and perhaps it 
is essential background at that; but one 
cannot help feeling that it could have been 
handled differently. 


The characters, too, are never anything 


-more than a flesh-and-blood framework 


for events. They are brilliantly conceived 
and superbly drawn, to be sure. One 
will not soon forget Andrei Androfski, 
the headstrong, passionate Polish Jew, and 
his Catholic sweetheart, Gabriela Rak; or 
Alexander Brandel, who carries within 
him all the majesty and dignity of Juda- 
ism; or Debora Bronski; or even Horst 
von Epp, the charming, cynical Nazi who 
cannot take even Nazism very seriously. 
But these characters are less important 
than the things that happen to them; they 
could be replaced by another group, and 
the story would still be the same. And 
that is a bad thing in a novel. 


CHARLES A. FECHER 


THE FOX AND THE CAMELLIAS, by Ig- 
nazio Silone. Translated by Eric Mos- 
bacher. 139 pp. Harper. $3.50 


HIS IS A deceptively simple novel. It 
T has a quiet tone, a surface tranquility, 
shot through with occasional bursts of 
humor. It is the story of Daniele, a proud 
man of deep convictions who lives on a 
Swiss farm near the Italian border. Dan- 
iele and some compatriots of like political 
convictions are engaged in an intrigue 
against the current dictatorship in Italy. 
Daniele’s eldest daughter falls in love 
with a stranger who later turns out to be 
a secret agent of the dictatorship. 


Parallel with these cross-purposes, the 
coming Festival of Camellias is threatened 
by political strife, and a fox begins to 
harass the neighborhood chicken coops. 
Despite all this complexity and activism 
of plot, and the suggestive imagery which 
leads one to follow tenuous symbolic 
threads (the fox is the secret agent, the 
intruder, the predator who hunts for in- 
nocence), the tone remains simple, calm. 
Ultimately, I think that this is the chief 
charm of the book, and that which in- 
terests us most. 


This is a jewelled work of art. It has 
the interest and attraction of a still life, 
where our interest is captured by the deli- 
cate shadings and high lights, where an 
object is seen for its own sake, and where 
we can be free to enjoy the work for its 
intrinsic values rather than to be looking 
beyond for social overtones or symbolic 
schemata. 


EUGENE MCNAMARA 
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STRANGER AT KILLKNOCK, by Leonard 
Wibberley. 192 pp. Putnam. $3.75. 


yes sTORY is simple and exquisitely 
wrought, like a Tara brooch. It tells 
of the coming of God again to this earth, 
as ever to simple and unlettered people, 
this time to fishermen on the west coast 
of Ireland, near Galway Bay. These peo- 
ple see the face of God far more often 
than we do, and while we may often de- 
ride and deny their vision, this book sets 
us to rights. Leonard Wibberley is a fine 
and gentle writer; his children’s stories 
deserve as wide an audience among the 
grown-ups as among the young. He has 
an eye and a tongue for children that is 
rare in its kind and skillful relation. 


This book grew out of his habitation 
in a small cottage in Connacht, with a 
great mountain looming behind him and 
the gray green of the Atlantic Ocean 
crawling and shimmering before his eyes. 
He swears that the book nearly wrote it- 
self, that it came out of the place and the 
people like the myths and the wraiths 
that so surround them. There is an eerie 
feeling about Strangers at Killknock that 
turns and changes with every page—a de- 
lightful experience. 


The author has achieved great success 
in movies and popular magazines, yet in 
no way has he ever denigrated his talents 
to please the vulgar market. This book 
is a jewel, a green rough diamond, and 
whoever reads it will be exalted for a 
while. 


WILLIAM READY 


THE DEAR DECEIT, by Christine Brooke- 
Rose. 310 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


HE DESIRE of a young man to learn 
T something about the father whom he 
has not seen since childhood is the peg 
upon which Christine Brooke-Rose hangs 
this detailed analysis of a thoroughly un- 
lovable character. Philip Hayley’s curiosity 
has been piqued by his aunt’s insinuations 
about the man who had been separated 
from his family for many years before his 
death. The story of Alfred Hayley, un- 
covered by interviews with those who had 
known him, is that of a pathological liar, 
erudite book-thief and philanderer. Miss 
Brooke-Rose, a skilled writer, illumines— 
in polished style and with authentic at- 
mosphere—major episodes in Hayley’s 
career, covering fifty years and two con- 
tinents, in settings as varied as an English 
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village, a Belgian bourgeois household and 
the Deep South. 

There is an aura of corruption about 
Alfred’s personality which recalls the 
decadents of the Nineties in England; the 
penetration with which his mental 
workings are recorded is at times remi- 
niscent of Aldous Huxley, though with- 
out his biting wit. Hayley combined a 
thoroughly amoral attitude toward life 
with a fascination for the trappings of 
religion; his experiences included a period 
in an Anglican monastery (which ended 
with his imprisonment for theft) and a 
short-lived conversion to Catholicism 
which resulted in no improvement in his 
moral life. His conversational ability and 
suavity of manner brought Alfred success 
in business ventures, until he was tripped 
up by his romantic escapades or some 
meaningless prank. 

It is hard to understand why Miss 
Brooke-Rose chose to write so extensively 
of this unsavory character. Perhaps there 
is a moral which escapes this reviewer. 

MARGUERITE GALLAGHER 


REMBRANDT, by Gladys Schmitt. 657 
pp. Random House. $5.95. 


T WOULD seem that anyone who writes 
| a novel about a well known historical 
personage is either very daring or very 
timid. He is very daring if he expects to 
accomplish the task of setting forth’ the 
requisite historical and biographical facts, 
then to accept the limitations imposed by 
these facts and, despite all, to exercise the 


freedom that novelistic invention de. 
mands. But the writer displays timidity, 
not daring, if he secretly despairs of suc- 
cess in strictly novelistic terms and sets out 
to prop his book with adventitious inter. 
ests, such as sheer history and biography, 
art, culture and arbitrary eroticism. 


It is not inconceivable that Miss 
Schmitt's Rembrandt, rising far above the 
banality of the ordinary historical novel, 
was meant to succeed in purely novelistic 
terms—that is to say, as character revealed 
through dramatic action, and dramatic 
action springing from character. Judged 
by such a standard, the book fails. It is 
sure to sell well and to please its readers, 
but it will do so by virtue of the five 
adventitious interests mentioned above. 


Rembrandt is a culture hero, and his 
life readily engages one’s attention. It 
did so in Van Loon’s R.v.R., which 
essayed only to be a good chronicle. But 
if Miss Schmitt chose those episodes of 
his life best suited to her purpose, she 
proved the painter to be a poor protago- 
nist for a novel. The significant action of 
his life was to paint and draw, to etch 
and to engrave. Drama and conflict there 
undoubtedly was, even in that sphere, but 
its theater was the painter's heart and 
soul, and the, only obtainable expression 
of this drama and Conflict is the corpus 
of his work. 


As for his career in the world of his 
fellow men, Rembrandt appears in this 
novel as one to whom things happen— 
a lengthy series of misfortunes—rather 
than as one who acts. By being a stickler 
for his own vision in art and by caring 
nothing about whose toes he tramples, he 
alienates family, friends, apprentices and 
patrons—doing so by instinct rather than 
by choice. How he reacts to his: reverses 
is the chief matter of the book. The te- 
action is not shown, in the main, by what 
Rembrandt says or does, but by the au- 
thor, seldom off stage, interpreting for us 
what he feels. Her psychology is un- 
usually acute, but all the same it places 
a screen between reader and protagonist. 


The numerous tableaux which make up 
the novel have a cumulative emotional 
force, yet constitute no fictional climax 
and issue in no single crisis. The only 
conclusion logically necessary is the 
painter’s death. There is a feeble effort 
to achieve a “‘come-to-realize” ending, if 
which he finds understanding and peace 
in his heart toward God and toward his 
neighbor. 
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Poor novel though it is, Rembrandt is 
by no means a worthless book. One 
appreciates the conducted tour of seven- 
teenth-century Leyden and Amsterdam 
and the glimpses into the life and career 
of the great painter. The author has taken 
time and pains with her research and 
literary workmanship. The prose, which 
is self-consciously literary, is often tedious 
and pedestrian; but, in compensation, it 
is frequently subtle and sensitive. Reading 
this book helps one to understand the 
commercial viability of the aesthetically 
preposterous thing, the chronicle-novel. 


JOHN MAHONEY 


THE FLANDERS ROAD, by Claude Sim- 
on. Translated by Richard Howard. 
320 pp. Braziller. $4. 


LAUDE SIMON belongs to the group 
C of novelists whom I described in The 
Critic (April-May issue) as approaching 
their characters through the minute evoca- 
tion of the surrounding object-world. It 
must be pointed out that this technique, 
like any other, requires careful selection, 
for the ultimate goal is to create a certain 
atmosphere, often obsessive and compel- 
ling, in which light is cast on people and 
plot from a new angle, in a new, intri- 
guing, yet perfectly credible manner. 


Under the youthful—but masterly— 
hand of a Robbe-Grillet, several excellent 
novels have been produced, the final test 
of which is the reader’s impression that 
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subject and style are in harmony, that 
the content has found the most suitable 
form. The Flanders Road seems, on the 
contrary, an exercise in style, and the one 
Simon adopts is, perhaps, the least ade- 
quate; here, form obscures the content. 


The story is a “war novel’ in its own 
way which tells of the personality and 
death of Captain de Reixach as seen 
through the impressions of three dra- 
goons. The time is the 1940 summer 
retreat of French troops through the roads 
of Flanders. The subject is rich in possi- 
bilities and intertwining themes. But 
either because this meticulous style cannot 
carry the burden of the story’s many 
events or because Simon does not convince 
us of Reixach’s reality, our interest is not 
sustained; in fact, most of the time we 
are painfully aware of the author's effort 
to be original. He achieves it, however, 
chiefly by confusion, lack of punctuation, 
the disgustingly detailed description of 
love-making, etc. While Robbe-Grillet 
always subordinates technique to the 
necessities which follow from what he 
recounts, Simon lets technique rule him. 


L’Express hailed in the person of 
Claude Simon a new Proust. This is an 
entirely unwarranted enthusiasm. Proust 
was an inimitable re-creator of a milieu, 
an atmosphere, a fleeting mood or a long 
liaison. Where Proust relives the con- 
tinuity of a soul, Simon has done a study 
in the association of ideas. 

THOMAS MOLNAR 


MY FATHER SITS IN THE DARK, by 
Jerome Weidman. 521 pp. Random 
House. $5.95. 


EROME WEIDMAN’S orientation is cer- 
J tainly journalistic: he is attentive to 
the everyday and, where he can overcome 
severe limitations of craftsmanship, some- 
times succeeds in awakening a recognition 
in his reader. On the whole, however, one 
can apply to this collection of forty-nine 
short stories—written over the past thirty 
years—words that Flannery O'Connor 
recently wrote about another work: “Most 
of it was reported, very little was ren- 
dered...” 

Since Weidman’s talent is reportorial 
and didactic rather than artistic, his mis- 
taken approach moves him to experiment 
with melodrama, sentimentality, surprise 
ending and protagonists who are larger 
than life in the vain effort somehow to 
force the scene into the dimension of 


fiction. This effort to dramatize through 
decorative images and structures makes 
situations and characters seem garish and 
unreal: the simple profile of a superficial 
expatriate, for example, loses life in being 
beckdropped by blitzkrieg and espionage 
essentially unrelated to the characteriza- 
tion. The title story and ‘My Aunt from 
Twelfth Street” are two of the stories 
which would undoubtedly read better as 
autobiographical vignettes. “Death in the 
Family” and “A Dime a Throw” are 
quieter and slimmer in donnée and so 
partly succeed. Other stories have mo- 
mentary meaning: the old Italian lady, 
in ‘““The Tuxedos,” who unlike her sons 
remembers that justice poses positive obli- 
gations; the labyrinthine rationalizations 
of the alcoholic Irene in ‘The Clean 
Slate.” The collection makes some effort 
to be panoramic in sweep, but in the cur- 
rent critical term, it is a kind of Human 
Comedy manquée. 


Weidman’s book reminds me very much 
of Jim Bishop's columns, though Bishop's 
prose is usually far more professional. 
And because of Weidman’s rhetorical in- 
competence, there are countless metaphors 
which are both meaningless and ludicrous 
and a welter of tiresome and irrelevant 
observations and detail. His sentences are 
poorly structured, often to accommodate 
background facts: “The heavy silver 
bracelet, which matched her heavy silver 
earrings, both purchased during her sum- 
mer in Mexico after she graduated from 
Wellesley, tinkled dully....’’ Sometimes 
the word arrangements are extremely un- 
fortunate: “The great Swedish movie star 
had agreed to return to the screen... ina 
series of half-hour TV films devoted to 
the lives of history's great mistresses, all 
to be shot on the streets of Rome.” Trite- 
ness is rather unrelieved; often it lies in 
the diction: at a dramatic moment in 
his young married life, Frank Creel, the 
“youngest and brightest vice-president at 
Shenton & Shaw, the oldest and biggest 
advertising agency on Madison Avenue” 
says to his wife, “. . . very quietly, “What's 
happened to us, baby?’ ” 


In a poorly-formed Introduction which 
contains some rather inexcusable name- 
dropping, Weidman implies, in theorizing 
that it is the nature of greatness to be 
understood and that sales proclaim artistic 
achievement, the incontrovertibility of his 
own eminence. Not only the passionate 
few will feel impelled to demur. 


WILLiAM A. McBRIEN 
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By DORIS GRUMBACH 


Fiction 


Bookshel 


HE BEST AND WORST OF 
TIMES, by Peter Sourian. 235 pp. 
Doubleday. $3.95. This novel has the air 
of Room at the Top or other books about 
tough, diamond-in-the-rough boys and 
their acquiescent, sexy wives and their 
monotonous daily lives, full of long 
stretches of routine and rebellion and oc- 
casional episodes of violence. It is further 
rendered indistinguished by its excursions 
into purple prose: 
Strange and heavenly wonderful it is 
when the grace and line and substance of 
a woman’s living body works even for a 
moment the unearthly unrutty miracle of 
setting aflame man’s innate, generally 
miniscule dormant glow of respect for, 
and aching joy in, the marvellous divinity 
of nature, not ours, but we of it, not 
there for us to take, hoard up unto our- 
selves, or use and mangle, but simply 
there and only ours if we know how to 
give ourselves up to it. 


Between such passages, there is the 
unimpressive tale of Jack Gillan and his 
brief but devastating contact with an old 
college friend, Tony Chase. So it goes, 
in this genre of the modern novel—no 
one caring very much or feeling very 
much as violence or near-violence hovers 
fitfully over the heads of these none-too- 
attractive and indifferent characters. 


A PLACE OF HONOR, by Mary Ver- 
dick. 304 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. Jotham 
Bartwell is a “spoiled priest’” who has had 
an unsavory affair with an older woman 
and a sterile, strangely loveless marriage 
to Amy, the heroine and narrator of this 
lightweight, melodramatic “religious” 
novel. After inflicting untold suffering 
on himself and on those who love him, 
Jotham is finally aware that he has no 
vocation and that God meant him “for 
the little things,’ and on this note—the 
realization that his place of honor lies as 
a lay assistant to a priest at a mission 
school—he and Amy are reunited. Reli- 
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gion is the “‘subject’’ of this book, but it 
is a thing told to the reader rather than 
shown to him persuasively through the 
characters. I found myself disbelieving in 
the spiritual struggles of Bartwell when 
he kept calling his wife ‘sugar baby.” 


WITH GALL AND HONEY, by R. 
Leslie Gourse. 347 pp. Doubleday. $4.95. 
Written by a twenty-two-year-old Ameri- 
can girl, this winner of the Doubleday- 
Columbia Award is in the shadow of 
Exodus but still bears its own unique and 
promising stamp. Miss Gourse writes with 
genuine force and intensity. There are 
faults, of course, but they do not diminish 
the ultimate effect of this story of an 
attractive young American girl who goes 
on a tour to Israel, has an affair with a 
young South-American Israeli with a deep 
love for the harsh conditions of kibbutz 
life and finds herself in an age-old re- 
union with her race and her promised 
land. Miss Gourse writes conversation 
that often becomes odd and precious, and 
she creates undue difficulties for herself 
by having the narrative told by the highly 
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attractive and passionate young girl. At 
times the book seems drained of passion 
despite the characters’ assertion of its pres- 
ence, but these objections aside, it is an 
impressive and highly informed account 
of Israeli life and living. 


THE CROSSING POINT, by Gerda 
Charles. 300 pp. Knopf. $4.50. The 
matter of this novel is the world of 
Anglo-Jews trying to make a protective 
ghetto for themselves in modern London. 
The two protagonists, unable to break 
away, are torn in a mental struggle for 
self-identity and the psychological need 
for someone to love. Rabbi Leo Norberg, 
spiritual director of several hundred per- 
sons, feels himself repugnant to women. 
Sara Gabriel, a woman chained to a patri- 
archal father, is caught between her sister's 
love for a Gentile and her father’s stern 
Judaism. The resolution of these two 
dilemmas reflects, and is influenced by, 
the sadness of a race out of its element. 
A sensitive and genuine portrayal of the 
problem makes this a rewarding novel. 


BURNT OFFERING, by Daniel Spice- 
handler. 248 pp. Macmillan. $3.95. In 
the currant rash of books on Israel, this 
adventure tale makes a small but legiti- 
mate contribution. It tells of the three- 
day attempt of three men to blow up a 
Trappist monastery, held by Arabs and 
cutting off a vital road out of Jerusalem. 
The three who go on the mission—Trigve 
Connant, an American Catholic; Gideon 
Levavi, Israeli leader of the group; and 
Davey Gordis, a Brooklyn boy who dies 
in the successful attempt—symbolize var- 
ious approaches to the concept of the state 
of Israel, as an ideal and as a reality. Asa 
portrait of men of varied motives engaged 
in a single, desperate action, this slight 
novel is heavily dominated by action de- 
tails and often fails to create dimensional 
characters. But within the limits it sets for 
itself, it is interesting and provocative. 


BY NATURE EQUAL, by Josep Maria 
Espinas. Translated by Anthony Bonnet. 
221 pp. Pantheon. $3.75. This is a 
simple and moving story, translated from 
the Catalan, which reduces human beings 
to their elemental relations to each other 
and says some profound things concerning 
them. Senyor Joaquim Civit owns a great 
factory, and he asks a minor employee, En 
Pere Jordana, to drive him on a business 
trip. While the other «employees, the 
relatives and Joaquim’s partner are in 
ignorance of their fate, the two are in- 
volved in a minor automobile accident 
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whi -h compels them to stay for a few days 
in proletarian hut. Here, living and 
thining close together, they begin to 
und=rstand the implications of the title 
of the book, and to search themselves for 
the meaning of their lives. There are a 
great many beautiful moments in this 
unpretentious and meaningful novel. 


THE OTHER WOMAN I AM, by 
Genevieve Gennari. Translated by Linda 
Asher. 212 pp. David McKay. $3.75. 
How agreeable it is to come upon a book 
like this: a sane, balanced yet moving 
“autobiography” of a mature French 
woman, recently widowed, who opens her 
heart and mind to the reader. Because 
Silvestre Fontaine reveals herself as a 
woman of sensitivity who does not flinch 
from self-revelation when it is wounding 
or destructive of the world’s picture of it, 
and because Mme. Gennari writes in per- 
fect taste and with true insight into a 
woman's special sphere of despair and 
physical need, this is a book to satisfy 
any woman whose literary affections have 
been shaped by Virgina Woolf or the 
diaries of Katherine Mansfield. The 
heroine is forced by her husband’s sudden 
death to realize the falsity of all her 
tebellions during marriage, to yearn for 
the security and protection she has lost 
and to realize that ‘‘as long as you do not 
know how to live alone, you do not know 
how to live.” Her fear of approaching 
death, “the single necessary end,” alone 
convinces her that she must marry again 
rather than seek a career and personal 
freedom in a foreign country: the irony 
of this decision seems to be the author's 
comment upon the nature of women. 


THE GRAND PARADE, by Julian 
Mayfield. 448 pp. Vanguard. $4.95. Mr. 
Mayfield, whose third novel this is, crowds 
a small canvas (in the manner of Peter 
Brueghel) with a great many characters 
and suggests a great many contemporary 
themes: race relations, impure politics, 
communism, modern sexual promiscuity, 
segregation, miscegenation. Touching 
everywhere and everyone at once, the 
author seems never to light long enough 
to create a single, unified impression, and 
thus, the force of his story of life in a 
contemporary Middletown U.S.A.—here 
called Gainesboro—is diminished. He 
tells of whites who rise in city politics by 
virtue of being the right color, race, reli- 
gion, class, and of Negroes who succeed 
by making the right compromises, or who 
fail out of a deep sense of rebellion. He 
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shows the nastiness behind city politics 
and the ugliness of the mind that in- 
stigates race riots. Himself a Negro, Mr. 
Mayfield writes of both races with ad- 
missible dispassion and a good measure 
of compassion. One could wish for more 
depth and less volume of detail and char- 
acter. Otherwise, the book is interesting 
and well-handled. 


BARBARIAN COUNTRY, by Jean 
Hougron. Translated by Geoffrey Sains- 
bury. 265 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
$3.95. A novel of events, this story of 
Asian violence in recent days has all the 
outward form of a novel that should 
interest the reader, but somehow it 
doesn’t. Set in French Indo-China, it tells 
of the murder of a great French land- 
owner and the assumption of his power 
by a son who despised him and had 
revolted against him. It is the son who 
tells the story, and because one never sees 
him clearly or gets to know him well, the 


‘reader cares very little about the solution 


to the mystery of the murder, about the 
outcome of the Vietminh revolt against 
the French, about the relations between 
the hero and his mistress or the conflict 
between him and his disinherited sister. 
Perhaps the real trouble lies in the au- 
thor’s failure to create either suspense or 
interesting characters, without which even 
a novel deeply rooted in current events 
does not hold the reader. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, by 
Evan Hunter. 605 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $5.95. Here we have the customary 
mammoth collection of powerful clichés, 
characters culled from all the popular 


novels written with the feminine reader in 
mind, plots refurbished from a thousand 
women’s magazine serials. A lady com- 
poser named Amanda, an actress, Gillian 
Burke, Julia Regan of a deeply mysterious 
past, David, her son who goes back to 
Italy at her death to uncover it, the young 
Kate, a beautiful, young, sexy American 
girl: all these and more are the ingredi- 
ents for this high-caloric concoction. Mr. 
Hunter, whose Blackboard Jungle will be 
remembered for its savage and horrifying 
realism, has now escaped into pure Ameri- 
can fantasy, the same imaginative place 
inhabited by prosperous writers for the 
slick women’s magazines. These people 
are all lovely to look at, shining clean, 
imbued with the indefinable aura of 
glamor and wealth. Even the dialogue 
rings with money, to use F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s phrase, and they are all com- 
pletely and irrevocably, like Cinderella, 
unbelievable. 


AN EXCURSION TO THE SKY, by 
Grozdana Olujic. Translated by Kenneth 
Johnstone. 156 pp. Dutton. $3. Described 
by the publishers as “powerful, angry . . . 
lively, exciting and realistic .. . brilliant 
... Moving,” this first novel by a twenty- 
four-year-old Yugoslavian girl is, it is sad 
to report, none of these things. If any- 
thing, it is warmed-over Francoise Sagan 
and characterized by the French girl's 
same psychotic self-absorption (“‘I noticed 
... that two little lines, touching in their 
helplessness, had settled round my lips’’), 
the same interminable world-weariness 
(“But I was tired. Tired and indifferent 
...I liked this state of mind’’), the same 
retreat from reality into trivia, nothing- 
ness, absurdity. The book is mercifully 
short but still long enough to throw the 
reviewer into a state of depression at its 
pointlessness, the gross immorality of its 
viewpoint and the sheer waste of paper, 
ink and labor that publishing it involved. 


THE BALL, by Christine Lambert. 244 
pp. Atheneum. $4.50. This is for readers 
who enjoy high romance of little substance 
and to whom the spectacle of a lady be- 
loved by a lifelong circle of male adorers 
is always a delightful subject. Emma 
Fleury is the center of such a circle, and 
she dies of leukemia just as she finishes 
putting on her last great ball. From the 
moment that Dr. Jacques Thiolat, one of 
Emma’s lovers, describes himself as ‘“‘a 
success—in the international smart set,” 
the fairy-tale tone is set, and it permeates 
the rest of this contrived, flat little fiction. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON: A Critical Biog- 
raphy, by Paul van K. Thomson. 280 
pp. Nelson. $5. 


yer Is A truly critical biography of 
Francis Thompson. It is a careful, 
readable, scholarly treatment of his life 
and work and an antidote to the uncriti- 
cal and overcritical commentaries that 
have appeared. Such balanced criticism 
could be reached only by careful consulta- 
tion of the collection of Thompsoniana 
in the library of Boston College, which 
includes over seventy notebooks and an- 
other dozen or so separate manuscripts, 
besides the published prose and poetry of 
Thompson. Not only has the author con- 
sulted these works but he has analyzed 
and synthesized them in their bearing on 
Thompson’s life and on his more familiar 
work. 

There are chapters on Thompson’s per- 
sonal and poetic development, his grow- 
ing sensitivity to words—and life; his 
early poetry and later literary criticism, his 
“vein of laughter” and a final chapter 
summarizing his comments on the nature 
of poetry and reality. The book con- 
cludes with a careful Bibliography and 
Notes. The build-up of the interrelation 
between - poetry and pain in his life and 
work is shown throughout. 

Although it is adequate, the somewhat 
truncated discussion of Thompson’s ma- 
jor poems may disappoint some readers. 
Sharp focus is thrown on the real mean- 
ing of “The Hound of Heaven”: Thomp- 
son wasn’t trying to explain pain or (what 
is worse) explain it away, but stopped 
where his own poetic intuition stopped, 
where he himself as a man simply stopped 
running away and finally accepted the 
mystery. 

Any lack in the discussion of his poetry 
is more than made up for in the excellent 
treatment of Thompson’s prose. As a 
critic of life and letters, Thompson is 
both fresh and incisive, lively and direct, 
much less lush and much more revealing 
at times in prose than in poetry. Good 
quotes are chosen from his comments on 
life and literature and religion. 

Bringing tu his work a wide experience 
both in life and in literature, and reduc- 
ing to practical measures the massive col- 
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lection of Thompson material available, 
Paul van K. Thomson has produced a 
singularly rewarding book. 

JOHN Mary RENDER, C.P. 


PERE JACQUES, by Michel Carrouges. 
Translated by Salvator Attanasio. 
269 pp. Macmillan. $4.95. 


T Is fifteen years since a survivor of 
| Mauthausen concentration camp pro- 
claimed to the thousands who thronged 
the nave of Notre Dame de Paris, ““The 
man of love will always be stronger than 
all the forces of hatred, for by his love he 
participates in the Being and Power of 
God Himself.” Not a new principle; but 
Michel Riquet, S.J., knows it to be true 
because he saw it happen. 

The present book extends to its readers 
the opportunity of an experience like his, 
though necessarily vicarious. Pére Jac- 
ques’ sister and brothers are still living in 
their native district near Rouen; priests 
who worked with him remember; many 
of his fellow prisoners have testified, 
orally or in print, to what he was. Michel 
Carrouges has gathered the evidence and 
presented it with magnificent restraint. 
Yet here is a biography which shouts of 
horror and love. 

The beginnings were inconspicuous. 





Pere Jacques: The man of love 


Son of a poor laborer, Lucien Bunel 
played the ordinary pranks. He did strug. 
gle hard to finance his seminary training 
Manifest in him through his years as a 
priest and teacher in a diocesan high 
school were strong characteristics: 4 
ready sympathy for all and a yearning 
for contemplative prayer. Between them 
he would admit no dichotomy. They led 
him into Carmel; but then the Carmelites 
opened a school at Fontainebleau and put 
him at its head. Because he harbored 
three Jewish boys among the school’s 
pupils, the Nazi occupiers of France ar. 
rested him in January, 1944. 

From that moment until his death on 
June 2, 1945, Pére Jacques displayed un- 
compromising faith and heroism. Through 
the mounting horrors of camps at Com- 
piégne, at Neue-Breme, at Mauthausen 
and its satellite Giisen I, he held firmly 
to the line of love. Never did he com- 
plain; never did he neglect an opportu- 
nity to help; never did he descend to the 
bestial level of hatred. Always he taught 
love—sometimes in word, most often by 
example. Condemned as a “religious edu- 
cator,”’ he was not taken to Dachau as 
other priests were; he was able to stay with 
his people and secretly administer the sac- 
raments. He did this till the American 
guns opened their purgatory and _ then 
God took him home. 

This is a man’s book primarily, but it 
will benefit all women who can bear to 
read it. To those not yet called upon to 
suffer as Pére Jacques, his life, now under 
study at Rome, offers cogent witness that, 
as he said in Mauthausen, “Christ is 
here!” 


SIsTER M. DAvip CAMERON, S.S.N.D. 


POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY: The Life 
and Times of Theodore Roosevelt, by 
William Henry Harbaugh. 568 pp. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $7.50. 


ge ar ROOSEVELT is an endlessly 
fascinating subject for biography. He 
was, as one of his less tolerant critics 
has said, the All-American Boy: natural- 
ist, big game hunter, explorer, foe of cor- 
ruption everywhere, author, cowboy, po 
lice chief, war hero, President of the 
United States. To the color of a varied 
career, Roosevelt added an even mofe 
colorful personality. Everything he saw 
was vested with moral overtones of spot 
less white or unrelieved black. Self- 
anointed lay preacher to the American 
people, Teddy proclaimed his views in 
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striking phrases. Everything he said or 
did generated excitement. Much of what 
he said, and more of what he did, influ- 
enced his times, and ours, for good or 
ill. Such a combination has long been 
an irresistible challenge to biographers, 
and here is another answer to the chal- 
lenge. 

This book adds little to a fuller under- 
standing of the ebullient Rough Rider. 
Henry F. Pringle’s irreverent biography 
and John M. Blum’s more temperate in- 
terpretation offer better guides to what 
made Teddy run. Power and Responst- 
bility is not a work of original scholar- 
ship, but it is based on a thorough survey 
of the essential printed materials, primary 
and secondary, on Roosevelt’s life. Mr. 
Harbaugh has also conducted an inde- 
pendent foray into the Roosevelt collec- 
tions at the Library of Congress and Har- 
vatrd. From these sources, the author has 
yleaned and confirmed the findings of his 
numerous predecessors. He has not gone 
beyond the trails they blazed. He has, as 
a matter of fact, told us less of TR’s per- 
sonal and private life than can be 
glimpsed in a number of the works cited. 
Nor does his book treat adequately the 
“times” of its subtitle. Furthermore, due 
to the omission of specific reference notes, 
a student canont readily use the book as 
a guide into the political jungles of 
Roosevelt's day. 

Mr. Harbaugh’s volume is, however, a 
superb synthesis of current scholarship on 
the public life of Theodore Roosevelt. A 
fuller treatment of these matters than 
Pringle’s 1931 biography, Power and Re- 
sponsibility stands as a bully piece of 
work, within its limits the finest short 
biography of Roosevelt now available. 


ROBERT W. McCLUGGAGE 


ADRIENNE: The Life of the Marquise de 
La Fayette, by André Maurois. Trans- 
lated by Gerard Hopkins. 482 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $7.95. 


i ME it seems that Adrienne de La 
Fayette might serve as a unique ex- 
ample to those who would otherwise 
doubt the possibility of uniting in one and 
the samé person the strictest virtue and 
human tolerance at its noblest.” With 
these words, André Maurois closes his 
interesting and enlightening biography of 
La Fayette’s devoted wife. This citation 


summarizes well the whole course of her 
life, 
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Mme. de La Fayette: 


Unique example 


Adrienne’s fine virtue crops out on 
almost every page of the book. From her 
fourteenth year when she was married to 
La Fayette up to her painful death at 
forty-eight, piety and heroism went hand 
in hand. It is amazing what she under- 
went for her husband and others. She 
even followed him to prison in Olmutz 
in Moravia, there to stay with him, con- 
sole his prison hours and possibly find a 
way to liberate him. This sacrifice brought 
on physical and mental sufferings which 
remained with her to her death. 

Her incredible energy and good com- 
mon sense brought La Fayette out of 
prison and back to Paris in the face of 
great opposition. Afflicted as she was with 
ailment, she constantly moved from pillar 
to post, rebuff and danger, to salvage what 
she could of the La Fayette estates which 
had been confiscated during the French 
Revolution. Meantime, La Fayette played 
the gentleman farmer, tending his cows 


and pigs and dreaming of a Bill of Rights. 


His wife towered immeasurably over him. 
In her loyalty to La Fayette, she went as 
far as she could without compromising her 
conscience. He had ‘‘fathered” the French 
Revolution, though not its violence and 
terror. Among her social equals, it used 
to be said playfully that her creed “was 
compounded of the catechism and the 
Declaration of Rights.’”” One cannot help 
wondering what La Fayette would have 
been without her. 

What led the author to choose Adri- 
enne de La Fayette as subject of a biogra- 
phy was a chance discovery in 1956 in one 
of the towers of the La Fayette Chateau at 
La Grange. There, in his aging days, La 


Fayette had hidden the collection of his 
and Adrienne’s letters, papers and other 
materials. This proved a treasure-trove 
to the scholarly Maurois, and from this 
collection emerged a truly interesting 
biography of a virtuous, brave wife and 
mother. 

The English reading public owes a debt 
of gratitude to Gerard Hopkins who made 
such a fine translation from the French 
original. 


JOsEPH RouBK, S.J. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, by N. Brysson 
Morrison. 287 pp. Vanguard. $4.50. 


M** WAS neither the scarlet woman 
painted by her detractors, nor the 
saint her admirers have gilded her,” is 
the theme of this new biography of the 
ill-fated Queen of Scots. Miss Morrison, 
the author, claims that it is the woman, 
“who happened to be a queen,” who mer- 
its reassessment. 

Miss Morrison takes sides, nevertheless. 
For Mary Stuart’s womanliness there is 
a fascinated admiration. Mary’s magnifi- 
cent vitality, presence of mind and cour- 
age share space with her “enchantment 
that bewitched men while she was living 
and still reaches us, undimmed by the 
centuries.” 

The Queen’s three husbands—Francis 
II, Darnley and Bothwell— are seen 
through the eyes of the woman who mar- 
ried them. While Mary and Francis were 
betrothed, “their affection for each other 
sprang from the spontaneous confidence 
of childhood.” No one could coax him 
back to his books as she could. After 
their marriage, his delicate health called 
out all that was loving and compassionate 
in her. When he died, not long after as- 
cending the throne, his eighteen-year-old 
widow felt that all her bliss had turned 
to woe, her youth’s bright morning had 
flown. 

When her cousin Darnley first ap- 
peared on the scene, after outriding all 
his companions to reach her on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Mary clothed him with the 
attributes she desired him to have. This 
tall young blond with the lily skin seemed 
even younger than his nineteen years. ‘In 
many ways he must have reminded Mary 
of her first husband, and she would re- 
member the happiness of her early mar- 
riage.” 

Even Bothwell, of whom history has 
little good to say—if Robert Gore- 
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Brown's study be discounted—appears as 
Mary saw him at his sister's wedding the 
year he was twenty-seven. A man of stal- 
wart build with a reddish glint to his hair, 
he was good-humored in accepting the 
reverses of fate as a soldier accepts the 
fortunes of war: “He knew all the rules 
of the game played by his sword-arm and 
would have deemed it dishonorable to 
break any of them.” 

This partiality for the way of a wom- 
an’s heart does not harm a popular biog- 
raphy. But it is something rather differ- 
ent when the biographer takes sides on 
the question of Mary’s complicity in the 
murder of her husband Darnley. Miss 
Morrison says plainly that she believes 
the Queen deliberately took her sick hus- 
band away from his father’s safekeeping 
so that the murderers could get at him. 
“I believe,” asserts Miss Morrison, “there 
is enough evidence in her behaviour both 
before and after the calamity to convict 
her.” Mary is presented as justifying her 
odious collaboration by the argument that 
the loathing with which she plotted the 
murder would surely purify the deed: 
“The turmoil and stress she was passing 
through would surely sanctify the knot 
with which later she would be tied to an- 
other.” It is difficult to see how the biog- 
rapher can free the Queen from the 
charge of scarlet woman after describing, 
as if it were the most horrible hypocrisy, 
the daily visits to the sick husband, the 
nursing so tenderly, the entertaining so 
bravely. “Mary was at her kindliest with 
her husband.” She even brought the no- 
bles in to congratulate him on his recov- 
ery. If this were dreadful deceit, as Miss 
Morrison believes, her sex should rise in 
outraged protest at the claim that she is 
just a woman who happened to be queen. 


Although this modest book does not in- 
tend to enter into the religious complexi- 
ties of this last phase of the English Ref- 
ormation, some readers will surely be 
piqued to learn that the Roman Church 
resembled “‘pasturage in outworn unfal- 
lowed fields of thought and usage’’; that 
it “carried within itself the seeds of its 
own dissolution.” 


It is safe to say that this book will be 
read. For whether scarlet woman, saint 
or ‘woman who happened to be a queen,” 
Mary of Scotland does in fact exert a fas- 
cination which still reaches us. This is 
Miss Morrison’s thirteenth book; the 
writing is excellent and lures the reader 
onward. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 
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MONSIEUR VINCENT, by Henri Daniel- 
Rops. Translated by Julie Kernan. 
Hawthorn. $3.95. 


_ BOOK by the French Academician, 
Daniel-Rops, is a literary event, and 
this all-too-short biography of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul is no exception. The pub- 
lisher has outdone himself in providing 
beautiful accessories for the well-known 
incisive prose which Julie Kernan trans- 
lates with her usual skillful competence. 
Nineteen pages of pertinent photo- 
graphs and remarkably fine marginal line 
engravings on almost every page introduce 
the reader to the seventeenth-century 
Paris and Parisians Monsieur Vincent 
knew. The book is a bibliophile’s joy. 


But it is a good deal more than that. 
The St. Vincent de Paul described by 
Daniel-Rops is not the edifying figure 
whom early biographers sketched, empha- 
sizing the apostolic work rather than the 
apostle, nor is he the simple French peas- 
ant-priest whom fame and the recent film 
have popularized. Sanctity for Monsieur 
Vincent, as for all the saints, was a com- 
plex thing full of inner contradiction, and 
Henri Daniel-Rops points out that his 
were “the pathetic self-debates in which 
every man must face himself and measure 
alone what God expects of him.” It is 
with the mind and soul of this brilliant 
priest with temporal ambitions who yet 
became involved in every sort of activity 
for the cause of God that Daniel-Rops 
is concerned. 





Painting by Jean Restout; illustration from “Monsieur Vincent” 


Vincent de Paul, Francois de Sales, Queen Anne of Austria and Jeanne de Chantal 


Significant quotations from the impos. | 
ing Conferences and Conversations illumi. 
nate the text and, collected in a final Sepa- 
rate section as “Sayings,” reveal the mys. 
tical force that made Vincent de Paul | 
more than a man of good deeds and spi 
itual influence. 

A mere listing of his achievements js 
dazzling. Scholar, secretary to the Papal 
Legate and ambassador from the Holy 
See to the French court, Queen’s chaplain, 
parish priest, tutor to the sons of Philippe 
de Gondi, chaplain general of the Royal | 
Galleys—most men would view with satis. 





faction a life of such accomplishment, | " 
Yet Vincent de Paul’s most permanent | - 


work began after all this, when he was 
forty years old; dedicated to the service of 
“our masters the Poor,” he founded the 
Priests of the Mission, sent them to Ire. 
land, to Poland, to Italy; opened semi- 
naries at home and abroad at the request 
of Richelieu, held the famous Tuesday 
conferences for the clergy of Paris and 
during which he influenced Bossuet, Olie | 
and the future Abbé Rancé of La Trappe; 
established, with Louise de Marillac, the 
Daughters of Charity and instructed them 
in the service of the needy in hospitals, 
homes for foundlings, jails and schools, 

Yet it is no stained-glass saint that 
emerges from this book, but a man of 
flesh and blood, all the more admirable, 
and certainly more lovable, for the small 
vanity, the early eagerness to find a bene- 
fice, the salty tone of his Gallic wit. 


SISTER MaRY HEsTER, S.S.N.D. 
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HE SPIRIT of man is not a nebulous 
'T thing.” Dr. Tom Dooley’s philoso- 
phy began with the belief summed up in 
these words taken from The Night They 
Burned the Mountain, which Signet has 
published along with Deliver Us from 
Evil and The Edge of Tomorrow (50 
cents each). I hope these books sell by 
the million, for in their wise simplicity 
and (terribly uncommon) spiritual lucidi- 
ty they are worth libraries of political 
studies on world social problems. Signet 
has produced them admirably; each vol- 
ume is illustrated with photographs that 
could not be more relevant to Dr. Dooley’s 
text and character. I recommend these, 
too, for they reveal the diplomacy of 
charity that Bishop Sheen preaches and 
Dooley practiced till death took him all 
too quickly. He seemed to fulfill all the 
demands made on Christian men. He for- 
sook all things and gave himself to the 
dispossessed—the poor; in exchange, as 
these books reveal, he found all the things 
he wanted. His death became part of his 
vitness. 


| 
| 


There have been since the war mar- 
velous stirrings of generosity among the 
young. Already Jocists and those other 
| young ones whose movements owe some- 
| thing to the inspiration of Canon Cardijn 


s| ute unobtrusively working in Africa; some 


| _ these books: 
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| are publishing Catholic newspapers. Dr. 

| Dooley has given their aspirations form in 
he seems to me to have 
_ witnessed—more clearly than anyone—to 
| the aspirations of the young in the chaos 
of political confusion presented to them. 
Time, I believe, will clarify his life in 
very precise terms. 


I quote the following words because 
a couple of months ago I heard them 
quoted by a French reporter while five of 
us awaited a plane from Orly to London. 
One, a German and an addict of Ameri- 
can light literature, when he heard the 
name “Dooley” mentioned, waxed en- 
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thusiastic (which, I wager, would have 
amused the doctor). The Frenchman cor- 
rected him, briefly explained and read 
from The Night They Burned the Moun- 
tain: 

..I tried to think objectively about ill- 

mess and cancer....All I could think 
about was the statistic I had studied in 
med school, “Only about 50 percent of 
the people who have a malignant mela- 
noma in the metastatic (second state) 
survive a year....” Yet I knew I was not 
going to abandon what I think is the cor- 
rect thing to do in life because of shadows 
on a page.... 1 was not abandoning the 
beauty and tenderness that man can give 
to man, just for a statistic. 
I realized that I had become more aware 
of myself and my soul’s adventure in the 
raw material of Asian life. There was 
still much to do. {Italics are mine. } 


Our German colleague noted the title of 
the book, and we talked more of Dooley 
whom each man thought a more important 
person than any other we reporters have 
written of in many, maybe in all, our 
years. 


MANN’S MASTERPIECE 

To those who are unobsessed by the 
notion of keeping up with the booksy 
Joneses, that is, reading al/ the latest 


‘novels (most of which inevitably are 


bad), Vintage offers Buddenbrooks, by 
Thomas Mann ($1.85). I have com- 
mented before on the standard of produc- 
tion this publisher maintains and, without 
apology, do so again. To connoisseurs, 
Ben Shahn’s cover design alone will bring 
pleasure—old Johann Buddenbrook, to 
the life, perched on a frivolous French 
chair which, as one would expect, he 
dominates. 

Mann was only twenty-six when this 
book was published, one of the last works 
ever to be written on a Victorian scale. 
The first chapter—with its delicately 
graphic picture of a crowd of characters, 


perfect life-scale miniatures—reminds one 
of the opening of War and Peace; while 
it lacks the complexity of irony revealed 
in Tolstoy's political salon, it wonderfully 
shows us the German bourgeoisie of 1835. 
I don’t believe Mann ever wrote a better 
book; in these pages, the sickly death wish 
that permeated his later work (and the 
Teutonic liberalism he came to symbolize) 
is not pervasive. One feels that here he 
loved his characters; later, he diagnosed 
their spiritual conditions in a way that 
suggested he confused them with blood 
pressure. Of all his works, I believe Bud- 
denbrooks is most likely to be read with 
pleasure by future students. 


DUMB BELL 

I have been reading The Gateway to 
the Middle Ages, three volumes—Italy, 
Monasticism and France and Britain—by 
Eleanor Shipley Duckett (Ann Arbor, 
$1.75 each) and wondering again why we 
ever read anything but the history of our 
forebears. Perhaps it is because there are 
few historians who write as well as Pro- 
fessor Duckett. She never forgets that 
history is about people; she loves a good 
story, revels in legend and is acutely 
aware that art initially is craft. Ann Arbor 
has made her books as attractive in appear- 
ance as they are in content. 

Wandering through them, as I am sure 
the author intended, I came upon the 
following account of St. Gildas who was 
born in the district of the Clyde, a rather 
foggy part of the West of Scotland where 
your reviewer, too, was born. St. Gildas 
and one of his brothers became priests 
(this was in the sixth century) and with 
their sister set up hermitages in a lonely 
part of the country, the sister’s cell being 
in the middle. “Each day one of the 
brothers in turn shared his Mass and his 
daily office with her, supping with her 
after Vespers and then, after a last 
thanksgiving, returning to his own hut 
before sundown. All their lives the three 
continued thus and were buried where 
they lived and prayed.” 

This seems as near to an ideal existence 
as One can imagine. But St. Gildas did 
not always stay at home. He went on 
pilgrimage to honor the shrines of the 
saints, and in Rome he was said to have 
“slain in the Name of Christ a horrible 
dragon that was poisoning many people 
by its breath.” 

Once he visited Wales and brought with 
him a bell he had made himself and which 
was very beautiful and in its tone so 
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musical that St. Cadoc, a Welsh saint, 
begged him to sell it. But the Clydesider 
refused, saying he was going to give it to 
the Pope. 

Off he went to the Holy Father who 
was much impressed by the marvelous 
bell, but when he “admired its exquisite 
art and struck [it} to hear its note, not a 
sound would it utter.” Gildas protested 
that it had made very sweet music for 
Cadoc. 


“Cadoc,” said the Pope, “I know him 
well. Seven times has he journeyed here 
on pilgrimage and thrice to Jerusalem, 
begging mercy for the souls of his family 
and friends. Let the holy man have the 
bell with my blessing, and let it be re- 
vered by all the British as a refuge from 
evil. Let them swear on it and truly. 
Whoever shall swear falsely on this bell 
and shall not repent, without doubt he 
shall lie under a curse.” The bell was 
returned to Llancarfan and promptly 
gave out marvelous sounds, “like the 
voices of angels.” 


It is said, by the way, to this day, as I 
well know, that the Scots haven't a chance 
when they try to do or avoid business 
with the Welsh. 

These are rather beautiful books. 


CLAUSTROPHOBIC BATTLE 


Anyone who has illusions about modern 
war and the strength given by the sacra- 
ments should read Father Joseph O’Calla- 
han’s I Was Chaplain on the Franklin 
(Macmillan, $1.25). I suppose the Jesuit 
chaplain of the aircraft carrier set out 
merely to write a eulogy of his comrades 
who fought and died in the engagement 
that crippled the great ship. He does that 
well. But in his dry objective way, he 
has also written a superb account of the 
claustrophobic conditions in which they 
lived and died during the engagement and 
the added horror of fire and concussion 
held fast within the carefully scaled 
dimensions of a vessel of extraordinary 
architectural ramifications. His curt notes 
on his own activities heighten the drama. 
I learned more of the spirit of navel war- 
fare from this book than from all the sea 
novels I read. 


PURE CHAMPAGNE 


Small Beer, by Ludwig Bemelmans 
(Capricorn, 95 cents), is pure champange. 
Bemelmans is, I suppose, about the only 
person who is fifty per cent pure Ameri- 
can, fifty per cent pure European, and, as 
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a consequence, one hundred per cent sur- 
realist. I suspect he is most at home in 
New York City, for to me he represents its 
essential charm: not only does the city 
mirror the world visually but all the 
world’s languages blend there. It is the 
Tower of Babel (with bigger, better and 
more elegant towers) where the wielder 
of the most bizarre language can feel at 
home. Everyone listens, very politely, 
even if they don’t know what the other 
chap is talking about. The subway trains 
to Brooklyn, the Staten Island ferries offer 
treasures to the lover of the diversity of 
our species. 

Such is Bemelmans. Here is his descrip- 
tion of Madame George Washington 
Kelly, “‘a difficult and exacting client’ of 
the Cocofinger Palace Hotel in New York: 


The Italian waiters called her bestia, 
the French canaille, and the Germans 
die aulte Sau. She had a desperate 
countenance, partly concealed by a veil; 
behind this, her face shone the color of 
indigo. Her skin had the texture of 
volcanic rock seen from the air, with 
dirty snow swept from the crevices... . 
She dressed with complete immunity to 
fashion, except for the Beaux Arts Ball. 


The description of this beldame’s party 
alone is something to be cherished. But 
one also may learn here of what befell 
Bemelmans when, wearing his English 
suit, he went to Paris—and of a pure 


Aryan dachshund named Wally. 


THE INSOUCIANT MAYOR 

The English are proud of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and so they ought to be, for he 
is a sort of prototype of a character that 
appears (I suspect) in all countries: the 
bluntly honest man who expresses himself 





Fiorello La Guardia: An extra medal 





that way, but wittily. Capricorn has sent 
us The Making of an Insurgent: An 
Autobiography, by Fiorello La Guardia 
($1.25); the only regrettable thing is 
that the author died before he could give 
us a second volume dealing with the later 
years of his life. He tells some splendid 
stories, besides his forthright and sane— 
if controversial—views on local, national 
and world politics. During World War I, 
he served on the Italian front and became 
friendly with King Victor Emmanuel III 
who, according to Fiorello himself, gave 
him a Flying Cross to clear up an awk. 
ward situation: “The Italian authorities 
had allotted seven crosses for (only six) 
American flyers. This caused them some 
embarrassment so they handed me the 
seventh cross.” 

The King invited La Guardia to dinner 
and asked him many questions about 
America. The American had a rare old 
gossip with him and spoke of his meeting 
with the poet d’Annunzio, a bore of a 
type seldom encountered in Italy and a 
quite horrible snob. 

I told d’Annunzio that he and I had 
quite a lot in common. He had stiffened 
and asked what I meant. “You are in 
the Air Service, so am I,” I answered. 
“You make speeches; I make speeches 
too. The people don’t understand your 
Italian, but they pretend they do. They 
don’t understand’ me either, but they ask 
what I am trying: to say.” The King 
thought it very funny, but d’Annunzio 
didn’t. 

I offer the above anecdote to anyone 
who wishes to illustrate the essential 
difference between a democrat and a 
fascist. Come to think of it, La Guardia’s 
mother came from Trieste. What the son 
would have done to d’Annunzio, had he 
been a citizen of Trieste at a certain period 
in history, will make a nice talking point 
some evening over a bottle of good Italian 
wine. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Too Late the Phalarope, by Alan Paton 
(Signet, 50 cents), achieves the dignity 
of classical tragedy in its account of an 
Afrikaner hero who succumbs to his desire 
to possess an African girl. Beautifully 
written, chastely told, the full horror of 
racism emerges in this book’s pages. . 

The Mauve Decade, by Thomas Beet 
(Vintage, $1.10), is a raffishly witty 
travesty of the "Nineties in the United 
States. Hardly history, most amusing, tt 

(Continued on page 75) 
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THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT, by Thom- 


as Merton. 
$3.50. 


THE BEHAVIOR OF TITANS, by Thomas 
Merton. 106 pp. New Directions. 
$3.50. 


pyr SO OFTEN, we are intellectually 
and spiritually enriched by some book 
from Thomas Merton, novice-master of 
Gethsemani Abbey; now, here at once are 
two of them: The Wisdom of the Desert, 
which in a first version appeared in a 
limited edition, and The Behavior of 
Titans, a collection of five articles un- 
usually structured in forms of two myths, 
a parable, a broadside and a meditative 
study. 

In this version of The Wisdom of the 
Desert, the author’s former Introduc- 
tion has been considerably length- 
ened until it stands as a treatise of its 
own, and one of the best, on the basic 
principles which subtend the solitary life, 
specifically that of those hermits of the 
fourth century who graced the deserts of 
Egypt, Palestine, Arabia and Persia. Not 
that the Desert Fathers need an apologia, 
for—as Merton makes clear—they were 
neither eccentrics, fanatics nor rebels 
against society, but men of intellect and 
courage, who could not bring themselves 
to compromise with the perturbing stand- 
ards and confusion of a pagan society, but 
in his description of their inner search for 
their own true selves, he points up an 
analogy with modern man seriously intent 
on the same search, and shows how he, 
too, may attain to his own measure of 
spiritual liberty. For Merton is sure that 
these Egyptian hermits, who possessed cer- 
tain characteristics common to the Indian 
Yogis and the Zen Masters of China and 
Japan, have their modern counterparts in 
twentieth-century America. But to find 
them, Merton cautions, we would have to 
look in strange, out-of-the-way places, 
since they obviously “do not flourish on 
the sidewalk ‘at Forty-Second Street and 
Broadway.” And he suggests that among 
the Pueblo Indians or the Navahos we 
might find persons like them in their 
simplicity and primitive wisdom, though 
footed in a primitive society, whereas in 
the case of the Desert Fathers, there was 


81 pp. New Directions. 
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a clean break with the accepted social cont 
text, as each man ‘“‘swam for his life into 
an apparently irrational void.” 


With profundity and breadth of vision, 
Merton comments on these old men who 
without negative gesture fled a world 
noisy with intellectual controversy, offer- 
ing the positive if sole contribution of a 
discreet and detached silence, and at a 
time when “even the orthodox and heret- 
ical groups of Christians were highly 
vocal, it behooved them... to keep their 
mouths shut.” Merton differentiates me- 
ticulously between the essentials and non- 
essentials of their lives, insisting on the 
primacy of love and the solicitous guard- 
ing of a spirit of personalism and free- 
dom, for even the cenobite knew that his 
Rule was but a kind of scaffolding to aid 
him to erect the spiritual structure of his 
own life with God. 

The core of the book, however, is 
Merton’s 150 selections from the Verba 
Seniorum in Migne’s Latin Patrology, vol- 
ume seventy-three, translated and so ar- 
ranged as to constitute a new monastic 
redaction in the spirit of our times. These 
charming sayings and anecdotes he pre- 
sents not as simply informative, so that a 
reader merely leaves the book knowing 
that the Desert Fathers have said thus and 
so, but rather he captures them as an 
experience, not only charmingly said but 
lived as well. Needless to say, a perusal 
of this book will give the reader spiritual 
enrichment of a high order. 


The Behavior of Titans is Merton with 
a difference, for in these five studies in 
depth he so shapes myth, parable and sym- 
bol as to make them superb vehicles of a 
thought that is weighted with love and 
an anxious solicitude for man in the pres- 
ent human condition, and specifically in 
the confusions of our modern world. 
And he succeeds admirably. He presents 
the Titans, Atlas and Prometheus, as 
archetypal figures of the Jungian ‘“‘undis- 
covered self,” the confused, alienated 
modern man, who to find peace thinks 
that he must steal the fire of the gods 
as did Prometheus, and contrasts the 
Aeschylean and Hesiodic interpretations, 
the one positive, the other negative; true 
to form, he then chooses-—not as did the 





Renaissance, the negative portrayal—but 
the positive Aeschylean Prometheus, 
whom he sees as “deeply and implicitly 
Christian—the Prometheus of Aeschylus 
is Christ on the Cross.” 

In “Atlas and the Fat Man,’ Merton 
gives a graphic diagnosis of the modern 
cult of power; “A Letter to an Innocent 
Bystander’ takes up again a theme he had 
sounded in his Preface to the Desert Fa- 
thers and searches man’s conscience as to 
whether he can stand innocently by with- 
out involvement in guilt for the fate of 
mankind. Will mere passivity suffice us? 
“A Signed Confession of Crimes Against 
the State,” first printed in The Carleton 
Miscellany, is somewhat in the manner 
of a brilliant satire on the philosophy of 
organization-man in a communistic re- 
gime. In the final and longest piece, 
‘‘Herakleitos the Obscure,” Merton picks 
up again the fire motif of his Prometheus 
essay, and in a movingly beautiful medita- 
tion carries it to a sublime climax, as he 
finds in Herakleitos a fashioning perhaps 
closer than is ours to the spiritual and in- 
tellectual climate of the Gospel. With him 
in his opinion is Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
“whose vision of the world was Hera- 
klitean as well as Christian,” and for 
whom the cosmos was indeed a ‘“Hera- 
klitean fire.” 

In the final pages of this extraordinary 
book is Merton’s compilation of several 
Heraklitean Fragments, so arranged that 
they react one upon another and give out 
authentic sparks of that cosmic, albeit 
spiritual, fire. This is a book to be read 
and meditated long and profoundly by 
anyone who is at all concerned with the 
problems of humankind today, and specif- 
ically as these may have their mirroring in 
his own personal life. 

SisTER M. THERESE, S.D.S. 


CHRIST AND US, by Jean Danielou, S.J. 
Translated by Walter Roberts. 236 
pp. Sheed and Ward. $3.95. 


ON-CATHOLIC writers today attempt 
N to approach Christ in various ways: 
now from history, now from exegesis, 
now from existential theology. Actually, 
their attempts have resulted in dividing 
Christ into “compartments”: the Jesus 
of history, the Christ of faith, etc. 

Jean Danielou has seen the dangers 
and errors of these approaches; in the 
present work (entitled in the original 
Approches du Christ), he seeks to break 
down these compartments in order to 
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focus attention upon the entire mystery 
of Christ. He insists that we must ap- 
proach Christ by evaluating His position 
in the economy of | salvation-history 
(heilsgeschichte of the modern). Once 
this position is clarified, the mystery of 
Christ will enjoy its essential oneness, 
and its various implications will be seen 
in their logical places. 

Since this book’s method is controlled 
by ine needs of contemporary non-Cath- 
olics, one may say that the author's pur- 
pose is apologetic. He prefers, however, 
to see his work as ‘‘a kind of Summa.” 
Indeed, in many ways this it is. Biblical 
exegesis and theology, liturgy and philos- 
ophy, history and mysticism all contribute 
to his unfolding of the mystery of Christ. 
The masterly use of the various fields of 
learning has made Christ and Us a te- 
markable and outstanding book. 

The author begins with a study of the 
gospel testimony. This situates Christ in 
human history. He turns to the Old Tes- 
tament to underscore the light which the 
sacred history of the Israelites throws 
upon the understanding of the Christian 
mystery. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters, Father 
Danielou discusses the Incarnation and 
the acts, or ‘mysteries,’ of Christ’s life 
in the traditional theological perspectives. 
In the sixth chapter, he treats of the ac- 
tion of Christ in the Church, while in the 
seventh he develops the march of Christ 
in His Church towards the Parousia. The 
final chapter points out that the mystery 
of Christ in salvation-history is paralleled 
in the spiritual life of the individual 
Christian. 

Such is an outstanding author’s simple 
yet profound presentation of the mystery 
of Christ. At times, one is overwhelmed 
by Father Danielou’s erudition and even 
more so by his profoundly religious in- 
sights. The thoughtful reader cannot fail 
to be impressed. The prayerful reader 
will assuredly be inspired and spiritually 
enriched. We earnestly recommend this 
work to the general reader for whom it 
was written. 


ROGER MERcuRIO, C.P. 


FREEDOM, GRACE, AND DESTINY, by 
Romano Guardini. Translated by 


John Murray, S.J. 251 pp. Pantheon. 
$4. 


e ATTEMPTING to evaluate a book like 
Freedom, Grace, and Destiny, one is 
in the peculiar position of a man who, 
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complaining to his wife about her inferior 
cooking, ends with the plaint that she 
never offers him second helpings. 


In this case, Monsignor Guardini’'s 
latest work is hard reading, even for a 
volume on philosophical questions. And 
yet one cannot help but say at the end that 
we should have more of the kind of 
thinking which this book represents. 

Here is what I mean. In Freedom, 
Grace, and Destiny, Romano Guardini 
peers at three cardinal concepts of Chris- 
tian thought and strives to see them, not 
in the necessarily fragmented, analytical 
vision of scientific philosophy or theology, 
but in the context of life and its human 
psychological problems. For the author 
feels that faith and religion have, in our 
time, lost the intimate contact they should 
have with the world and reality. 

With this in mind, Guardini translates 
traditional Christian thinking on freedom, 
grace and destiny into the language of 
literary existentialism and into the content 
of human experience and human aware- 
ness. 

Since this book is an exercise in Chris- 
tian existentialism, Guardini begins with 
the factor closest to the me, the question 
of freedom, which is the quality proper 
to all of man’s works and activities, the 
distinctively human characteristic: a free 
act is one over which I am master. 


But for complete freedom from the 
world and from self, grace is required, a 
“gratuitous’’ bestowal by God, which heals 
and elevates man’s freedom as a necessary 
condition for self-dominion. 


Destiny is that upon which freedom 
feeds itself, the sum of reality which 
freedom must encounter and conquer. It 
is what lies in wait for man: the “ordinary 
disposition of being and process,” plus the 
force we call chance, plus those singular 
and contingent facts whose necessity is 
“impermeable to thought’’—in short, the 
entire pattern of a hostile world, with 
which only a spiritual being, man, can 
come to grips. 

It’s as simple as that. And in addition, 
Monsignor Guardini inhales all the subtler 
fragrances of each of these ideas, the end 
result of which demands a more than 
ordinary degree of reading comprehen- 
sion. 

This deep analysis is accomplished 
without the aid of the familiar philo- 
sophical vocabulary of Christian thought, 
a vocabulary that we have probably be- 
come unduly dependent on, but which at 


least serves us well in the high altitudes 
of such abstract questions. Liberation 
from abject slavery of any kind is good, 
but in Monsignor Guardini’s book it is 
mixed blessing because of a mysterious 
tendency toward word-coining and the 
jargon of the new literary extistentialism; 
eschotological mark of Christian freedom, 
forms of free activity, destiny as task and 
the rest. 

Nonetheless, we should have more 
thinking through of such problems by 
Christian scholars, relating religion to the 
culture of our time, transplanting the 
Christian point of view to the most flour. 
ishing areas of contemporary thought, 
upholding the tenets of the faith with. 
out reservation, but respecting the legiti- 
mate values of this world. 

The dangers in such an endeavor are 
enormous, the difficulties staggering—not 
the least of which is the possibility that in 
laying aside the time-honored language 
of scholasticism for the less jarring (to 
modern ears) expression of our time, 
neither the Christian nor the world will 
understand what the scholar is talking 
about; perhaps something of this is true 
of Romano Guardini’s Freedom, Grace, 
and Destiny. 


But for all that, the challenge of com. 
municating the Christian perspective is 
worth the risk of making mistakes, and 
the great movement of which Guardini 
and his thought are a part should be 
applauded and encouraged, the short 
comings and mistakes taken note of. 


GILBERT ROXBURGH, O.P. 


LAITY, CHURCH AND WORLD, by Yve: 
Congar, O.P. Translated by Donald 
Attwater. 87 pp. Helicon. $2.50. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE WORLD, by Jacques 
Leclercq. Translated by Kathleen 
Pond. 174 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.50. 


es Two short books, each written by 
a giant in the field of contemporary 
Catholicism, probe boldly into the increas 
ingly mooted problem of religion in 4 
secular world. The net effect is many 
trumpets and much wisdom. 

“If Christendom is to be renewed,’ 
says Yves Congar, ‘‘we have to start from 
personal conviction, from the witness and 
influence of men and women who aft 
Christians through and through.” “A re 
ligion of incarnation,” says Jacques Le 
clercq, ‘“‘necessarily impregnates _ the 
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whole of life....The Christian can do 
gothing that is without religious inci- 
dence.” 


I recommend this duet for urgent play- 
ing in every rectory, in each Catholic col- 
lege, in every seminar on the lay aposto- 
late. He who reads these two books will 
surely not begin to exhaust the subject. 
He who does not read them will have 
missed two major,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder contributions to the science of 
the lay apostolate in our generation. True, 
in works of this dimension there are 
questions left unanswered. I am certain, 
for instance, that further important nu- 
ances are necessary for a final estimate of 
the priest’s role in ‘‘social action.’” Again, 
neither author wrestles with the very real 
problem of adjusting a strong partisan 
commitment in the economic or political 
direction (on the part of certain eager 
laymen) with the commanding necessity 
(in one who even seems to speak for “the 
Church’’) of a firm common good out- 
look detached carefully from prejudice. 
Still, the over-all impact here is excellent. 


“Today, when the world is bristling 
with more problems than ever’’ —- the 
words are Jacques Leclercq’s—"‘it is essen- 
tial for us to understand, and in order to 
arrive at understanding, we must think.” 
Two unanimities emerge from such think- 
ing. First, there is a desperate need for 
aChrisian repenetration of the communi- 
ty. Second, this is best accomplished 
through a joint priest-layman effort. Yves 
Congar puts it this way: “Only an adult 
priesthood can increase the number of 
adult lay people....The basic cell, the 
unit of measurement in apostleship is 
everywhere a sort of organic compound, 
an inseparable two-in-one of clergy- 
laity.’ There are many dangers to the 
effectiveness of this cell, says Jacques 
Leclercq. There is a clear peril of clerical 
pre-emption. ‘There is much talk of the 
task of the laity and it is explained that 
laymen have an active part to play in the 
each time there 
is something that needs doing in the 
Church, priests rush forward to fill the 
gap." Again, there is the peril of gener- 
alism. “Our teaching can hardly be said 
to be effective if we confine ourselves to 


»f Setting forth abstract principles which do 


hot connect up with life.” There is peril, 
too, in rashness. Both authors call for an 
increasing sacramental fundament for 
apostleship; both recognize the need for 
educated action rather than impulsive 
hegativism. 


AuGust-SEPTEMBER, 1961 





Jacques Leclercq: More problems than ever 


Inevitably, one senses Cardinal Suhard 
in these books. Inevitably, one is remind- 
ed here of Monsignor John O'Grady, 
Monsignor George Higgins, Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing, Martin Work. This effort, 
in short, is part of the continuing self- 
examination of the modern Church. Its 
ultimate success, like their's, will be meas- 
ured by the width and the breadth of the 
lay apostolate the day after tomorrow. 


ReEv. RoBERT G. HOWEsS 


SEEKING THE KINGDOM, edited by 
Reginald Masterson, O.P. 306 pp. 
Herder. $5.25. 


= OF Cross and Crown are famil- 
iar with a series of articles—‘‘Spirit- 
uality for All’ —which began in the Sep- 
tember, 1956, issue and included articles 
by several Dominican Fathers on different 
aspects of spiritual living as it applies in 
the life of all. Many who read those 


articles will welcome this book which 


brings them, along with a few other Cross 
and Crown articles, together under one 
cover. 


The original intention of Cross and 
Crown’s editors in publishing these arti- 
cles was to provide anyone, but particu- 
larly the laity, with something of a com- 
prehensive appreciation of the supernat- 
ural life, its nature, its evolution and its 
goal. This same purpose is even better 
served by the present volume: here, there 
is not only the advantage of having the 
articles together in one book, but through 
Father Masterson’s editing, a greater unity 
is achieved. Even though the eighteen 





chapters were written by twelve authors, 
the reader is little conscious of the differ- 
ence in authors. As compilations go, this 
one achieves a remarkable unity. 


As is to be expected, the treatise is 
Thomistic throughout. The background 
is always doctrinal, though the writers 
make every effort to draw the pertinent 
practical applications. Beginning with the 
nature of the supernatural life, the reader 
is led by gradual stages through the nature 
of the virtues and gifts, ascetical practice 
and the sacraments. The book ends with 
a treatment of the roles of Christ and 
Mary in the soul’s journey to the eternal 
kingdom. No one can doubt the solidity 
of this presentation of the Kingdom of 
God as it applies in the life of the in- 
dividual. 


This reviewer would term this book 
popular only in a limited sense. The un- 
educated reader would find it difficult 
going, at least in some parts. But then, 
it would be difficult to present this ma- 
terial as fully as it is treated without 
being at least somewhat technical. All in 
all, the book’s intended purpose is ad- 
mirably attained. 


Seeking the Kingdom is apparently 
directed principally to spiritually-minded 
laity. But it could also be profitably read 
by religious and priests, for it sums up 
the underlying truths of the Christian 
life which is the life of all. 


COLUMBAN BROWNING, C.P. 


THE WELL-SPRINGS OF PRAYER, by Dom 
Georges Lefebvre, O.S.B. Translated 
by Kathleen Pond. 79 pp. Desclee. 
$1.75. 


THE INTERIOR LIFE, by Jacques Leclercq, 
Translated by Fergus Murphy. 191 
pp. Kenedy. $3.95. 


= ARE more books on prayer being 
published than ever before, and they 
are getting better. Dom Georges Le- 
febvre’s short volume represents the best 
in spiritual writing. The book views 
prayer, not as an act one performs or a 
habit one cultivates, but as the “‘inspira- 
tion of the whole of the spiritual life.” 
He has written a series of interconnected 
essays on basic attitudes of the soul as it 
prepares for prayer, engages in prayer 
and comes from prayer. Such subjects as 
the life of grace, joy, abandonment to 
the divine will, silence in God's presence, 
the stripping of self in order to be with 
God alone are treated, not as isolated 
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facts, but as aspects of that integrated 
unity which is the life of prayer. 


The Well-Springs of Prayer is a most 
satisfying book, emphasizing as too few 
spiritual books seem to emphasize, that it 
is God, not man, who effects progress in 
the interior life: ‘Our prayer is the in- 
terior disposition which has gradually 
been established in us by the author of 
grace.” 


The second book, The Interior Life, 
also acknowledges the pre-eminence of 
God’s movements of grace in the making 
of a saint. But Canon Jacques Leclercq 
seems excessively analytical, fragmenting 
this vital unity of prayer-life in a bookish, 
academic way, as one is warned time and 
time again that he is now studying gen- 
eral perspectives on that question or prac- 
tical applications of this. 


The book has helpful doctrine, but the 
author, for some reason, appears unduly 
conscious of the Protestant mentality. 
This is manifested, not so much in any- 
thing he says, as in his tone. He gives 
the impression of looking askance at 
prayers of petition for temporal goods. 
Or, in striving to give theological re- 
spectability to private devotions, he asks 
whether the choral Divine Office is really 
an official prayer of the Church. Because 
of implied attitudes of this sort, one 
would hesitate to recommend The In- 
terior Life too widely, especially when 
there are better works on the subject. 


GILBERT ROXBURGH, O.P. 


THE CATHOLIC PROTESTANT DIA- 
LOGUE, by Jean Bosc, Jean Guitton, 
Jean Daniélou, S.J. Translated by 
Robert J. Olsen. 138 pp. Helicon. 
$3.50. 


HE FLOOD of books on ecumenical mat- 
,_ i does not abate. This is a good 
sign. Years ago, we had the Spirit of 
Catholicism, by Karl Adam; more recent- 
ly, Professor Jaroslav Pelikan’s extremely 
able and symptomatic consideration of 
Catholicism in his Riddle of Catholicism, 
a book I now consider I underestimated 
in these columns some months back. Now 
we have a number of “confrontations,” 
dialogues taken ‘“‘live’” between repre- 
sentatives of the two sides. What a long 
way we have come from the stake and the 
ax techniques. But what a long way we 
still have to go. That we have moved at 
all is proof that this was not wasted time. 


More than the subject matter of the 
discussions—after all, it is difficult to be 
profound in a conversation piece—the 
thing of interest and of importance here 
is the spirit or atmosphere of the talk. 
One could carry on a dialogue in a com- 
petitive mood, apologetically, or as in a 
prize-fight with each seeking the knock. 
out blow, the argument to end all argu- 
ments. The speakers in this dialogue are 
not attempting to end anything; they are 
trying to initiate something, namely, a 
mutual understanding after 300 years of 
distortion, suspicion, heat and no light. 


They could have taken any point of 
doctrine: baptism, grace, worship, the 
Last Supper, the saints. They chose au- 
thority. Immediately, the old mutual mis- 
understandings came out in the open. But 
here the other side was present to rectify 
and clarify. The Catholics, for instance, 
had an idea that Protestants practice 
private judgment, tout court. But, as the 
discussions developed, it became plain 
that the Protestants in one sense were 
more tied to the Bible than were the 
Catholics. 


Then a curious thing seemed to hap- 
pen, at least to one reader. A moment in 
the talks came when neither side, as far 
as one could judge, really was talking to 
the other, as though they were in the 
same room but with an invisible glass 
partition between them; they could see 
each other talking but neither side was 
in fact following what the other was say- 
ing. It happened at the crucial point 
when the Catholics pressed their ques- 
tioning: was the appeal to the authority 
of the Bible not private judgment after 
all. To report this is not a criticism of 
the book but an observation on the diffi 
culty of bridging that chasm between the 
two sides. For here is an honest state- 
ment from both camps, without heat and 
without disguise, immensely worthwhile. 
Every Protestant and every Catholic 
would learn from reading it. Yet, at the 
end we see, and so we should, how long 
the road ahead still remains. 


The book has a Foreword by the expert 
ecumenist, Father Gustave Weigel, 3 
Preface by the historian, Jacques Ma- 
daule; the dialoguists are Pastor Jean 
Bosc, a Lutheran, and Jean Guitton, 4 
Catholic philosopher. Pére Jean Dan- 
iélou concludes the book with a chaptet 
entitled, “The Heart of the Problem.” 
There is a considerable bibliography. 


COLUMBA Cary-ELweEs, O.S.B. 
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By PAUL HUME 


UR PASTOR made an impassioned 
Orcs this year as he spoke at the 
commencement exercises of our parish 
school. Wisely he pointed out that a 
Catholic education does not end with the 
eighth grade. Firmly he insisted that a 
Catholic high school was the proper goal 
of every boy and girl graduating that eve- 
ning. Equally positively he laid down the 
dictum that the strait and narrow road 
leads to a Catholic college. And I sat 
there agreeing with him and nodding my 
head as I recalled the many wonderful 
aspects of the fine schooling my four 
children are receiving in their excellent 
parochial school. No shadow of a doubt 
crossed my mind as I remembered the 
plus factors that accrue to the impression- 
able young child whose courses in science 
and mathematics, in spelling and reading, 
in history and geography are buttressed 
by references to God, and whose classes, 
from the first grade up, include regular 
instruction in religion. 

No undue concern for the rising cost 
of education in Catholic schools disturbed 
me, though ominous mutterings can be 
heard all around about the cost of a col- 
lege education by the year 1968, which is 
the year when our first boy hits the col- 
lege level. We will have three in college 
at one time, and my present budget—a 
ludicrous term for the way money comes 
and goes in our house—would not stand 
even present costs. It will have to be 
done, somehow, with God’s help. 

Suddenly, WHAM! It hit me. Not 
that I did not still agree with everything 
Monsignor was saying about the value 
and virtue of a Catholic education all the 
way through college. Not that I could 
not think of where to send our boys and 
our one girl to high school or prep as the 
case may be. Not that there are not plen- 
ty of fine Catholic colleges for our four. 
That is, unless... . 

“Unless one of them wants to be a 
musician,” was the thought that suddenly 
came up and hit me between the eyes. 
Some people might think that this idea 
has occurred to me often in the past. 
After all, I am a musician and I spend a 
large part of my working time listening 
to hundreds of young musicians. Another 
part of my working time is spent in 
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teaching an introductory course in music 
to students in the oldest Catholic college 
in the United States. And our children 
have grown up in a house full of music. 

But I have never made any attempt to 
steer any of them into music as a profes- 
sion or to set them upon a musical course 
other than to arrange for them to study 
the piano whenever each one became in- 
terested in it and to help them learn some 
songs which we all sing together. The 
profession of music is too hard a labor 
for me to urge it upon anyone unless he 
himself is so consumed with a love of 
music that no other vocation is possible. 
So it is that I rarely think of my own 
children wanting to study for a lifetime 
of music professionally. 

However, if one of them should decide 
that he wants to be a musician, then I 
would want him to have the best musical 
education and training possible. And it 
was that thought which so thoroughly dis- 
rupted my steady assent to Monsignor’s 
remarks at our parish school commence- 
ment. 

Why should it? 

Because I cannot think of a Catholic 
college which offers a musical education 
equivalent to that which can be obtained 
at a large number of non-Catholic col- 
leges. And because I know that the com- 
petition in the world of music today is 
greater than ever and that the musician 
who comes out of his years of training 
and formal education without the best 
kind of teaching and background will be 
no match in the race he has entered. The 


graduate of a Catholic college or univer- 


sity with a degree in music, who hopes to 
have that degree receive wide recognition 
from the profession, is in for serious dis- 
appointment unless he happens to be a 
young lady with a degree from Manhat- 
tanville College in Purchase, New York, 
or Immaculate Heart College in Los An- 
geles. There may be other colleges de- 
serving to be included here, but I do not 
know of them. 

On the other hand, I can cite with ease 
such colleges and universities as Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Harvard, 
Yale, Northwestern, Southern California, 
Cornell, Oberlin, Brooklyn, Queens and 


many more whose music departments 


operate on the highest possible standards 
and provide their students with profes- 
sional equipment capable of meeting any 
demands that may be made on it. 


T was not long ago that one of the 

most prominent and gifted of our 
younger Catholic composers and profes- 
sors of music was asked, rather petulantly, 
by a zealous but non-musical Catholic just 
why he had gone to Harvard for his doc- 
torate in music. The answer was simple: 
because no Catholic college or university 
was equipped to offer him the specific 
education for which he was ready. (His 
doctoral thesis happened to be on one 
aspect of the music of the Church in the 
fourteenth century. ) 

Where do two of the greatest Catholic 
authorities in the world of music today 
teach? On the faculties of Columbia and 
Indiana Universities. Why do they teach 
on those faculties rather than on the fac- 
ulties of our Catholic schools? Because 
we have not yet sufficiently realized in 
our Catholic college system the need for 
the finest professional education in music, 
even in the music of our Church. 

Where is The Catholic University of 
America in this picture? It is a sad story. 
In May this year, two of the six univer- 
sities in the Washington area presented 
special musical presentations open to the 
people of the area. American University, 
an institution supported principally by 
the Methodist Church, offered a four-day 
symposium of contemporary music. While 
the symposium’s two- and three-a-day 
schedule of programs included much that 
was of trifling importance, there was more 
than enough music of the very highest 
substance to justify the entire venture. 

Shortly after the close of that sympo- 
sium, the Music Department of Catholic 
University presented the world premiere 
of a new musical entitled OL! Wyoming! 
The words and music of this new show 
are by Mary .O’Hara, renowned for her 
authorship of the Flicka stories, if not for 
her ability as a musician or composer. 
One of the two Washington newspapers 
that reviewed the new show headlined its 
review, “WHY Oh! Wyoming!?” and 
proceeded to make it quite clear-that, to 

(Continued on page 74) 
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By LEO BRADY 


HETHER Miss Jane Fonda can act 
better than her renowned father, I 
don’t know; but she is certainly gabbier. 


It seems to me that every time I open 
a newspaper, I find a few inches of type 
devoted to what Miss Fonda said at 
lunch the day before. Always she speaks 
(if I am to trust the reporters who lunch 
with her, she apparently eats three lunches 
a day) at enormous length. What the in- 
terviewer usually does is mention her 
name, print a photo of Miss Fonda with 
her mouth open, and get out of the way; 
the rest of the column is direct quotation. 

What Miss Fonda talks about, osten- 
sibly, is acting. Having acted in a couple 
of movies and a couple of plays (no time 
for more: all these lunches) she is eager 
to share her knowledge of her chosen 
profession with readers of the daily jour- 
nals. Never mind that Miss Fonda is 
about twenty-two years old and has been 
acting for about one-eleventh of that 
time. At least, she is a serious girl and 
doesn’t rattle away about men or clothes 
or beauty hints—the conversational staple 
of other movie princesses. 

But once you get inside the quotation 
marks, it’s a little disappointing because 
it develops that Miss Fonda is talking 
about acting the way most Eastern, or 
stage, actors and actresses talk; her wis- 
dom is, you might say, the theoretical 
wisdom of the East rather than the cracker 
barrel and yogurt wisdom of the West. 
For it turns out that Miss Fonda is say- 
ing practically the same things about act- 
ing that Miss Shelley Winters says, or 
Miss Anne Bancroft, or almost any of 
those young ladies who have studied at 
the Actors’ Studio and learned The Meth- 
od. After a while, it is hard to tell 
whether they are actresses or psychology 
majors, home for summer vacation. 

Hear, for a moment, Miss Fonda: “It’s 
important for an actress to go into anal- 
ysis—she has to have total understanding 
of herself to play another person.” (Axal- 
ysis is, of course, short for psychoanalysis, 
a time-saving term employed by the initi- 
ated.) You will notice the unabashed 
quality in fotal—no halfway measures 
here; Freud’s own claims were slightly 
less sweeping. But if you feel you have 
heard this before, it’s probably because 
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you have. One gets the impression that 
all actors and actresses who have been 
“in analysis’ say the same thing; their 
faith is touching. I have never read about 
an actor who went through the process 
and came out saying: “It didn’t do a 
thing for me.’ One would be grateful 
for one malcontent. 

Anyway, Miss Fonda, like her contem- 
poraries, has learned to understand her- 
self and is convinced that this knowledge 
will help her specifically in acting—not 
just generally, as we might expect the 
conclusions of any science to help any- 
body. ‘I have,” said Miss Fonda recent- 
ly, ‘‘an illness about eating. I eat alone 
after everyone has left.... I can always 
play the part of any kind of addict. I can 
always tie it to my eating.” (This ex- 
plains the frequent lunches, by the way, 
and one has a poignant picture of Miss 
Fonda going to work on the crumbs after 
the reporter and waiter have departed.) 

You get the idea. The actor, aided in 
his self-exploration by analysis, finds some 
equivalent in his own life to give authen- 
ticity to the character he is undertaking. 
Now it’s probable that every good actor 
has always done this to some degree, con- 
scious or otherwise, and every good writ- 
er, too. But the new school of analysis 
graduates have systematized the process. 


Also they talk about it. Endlessly. 
You're probably familiar with the com- 
plaint that a great many modern actors 
don’t speak loud enough in the theater; 
if you're a balcony-sitter, you don’t have 
to get the information secondhand. It 
may easily appear to you from way back 
in the auditorium that drama has degen- 
erated gradually into dumb show. Maybe 
the actors are trying to make up by gar- 
rulousness off stage for their inarticulate- 
ness on stage. Maybe they figure that if 
they explain often enough what they are 
up to there in the silence of the bright 
lights, it won’t be necessary for them to 
speak at all. Anyway, they talk your arm 
off—off stage. 

But there is another disadvantage here. 
Since the investigations of psychoanalysis 
are conducted according to a set of 
premises about what man is and how his 
behavior is to be explained, it makes for 
a certain uniformity of procedure among 


the actors thus conditioned. This in turn 
makes for a certain monotony in char- 
acter portrayal. After a while, you get a 
series of the same kind of heroes, the 
same kind of heroines and the same kind 
of villains. Having been drilled in a cer. 
tain sort of behavior, the actor naturally 
does what he can do best, and he tends 
to bring the role down to some pattern 
he can encompass rather than boosting 
himself up to the imagination of the play- 
wright. If the role he is grappling with 
happens to have been written by a play- 
wright who entertains the same notions 
about people (writers go into analysis, 
too), then the combination is a happy 
one. But when the writer is observing 
another side of life—suppose he pre- 
sumes, for instance, that a _ certain 
amount of human behavior is the result 
of the exercise of the conscious will or 
arises from intellectual conviction and is 
not all explainable as the result of a com- 
pulsion or a suppressed desire—then the 
situation is apt to be less happy. 


For instance, Mr. Pat Hingle, a Meth- 
od actor of some accomplishment, is hav- 
ing a struggle with Macbeth up in Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, this summer precisely 
because this play by William Shakespeare 
is not the same as Come Back, Little She- 
ba by William Inge. The critics have 
been after Mr. Hingle for his technical 
failure. ‘Like other American actors,” 
says the New York Times man, “he has 
not yet mastered the ease and flexibility 
of vocal production that would enable 
him to achieve a wide range of expression 
by means of nuances of inflection.” But 
there is a possibility (to apply a little 
analysis of my own) that vocal lack is 
not the whole explanation. It might be a 
matter of the entire conception of the 
role. Supplied by a scientific theory with 
a number of pigeonholes, the actor who 
thinks that it’s important to go into anal- 
ysis tends inevitably to sort out his roles 
according to the pigeonholes. This 
doesn’t mean there’s anything wrong with 
the categories themselves; they are prob- 
ably accurate so far as they go and en- 
tirely useful to the science of medicine. 
But they may not leave any room for the 
existence of the unique and individual 
characterization. Ocdipus, a classical 
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scholar once observed, is one of the char- 
acters in literature without an Oedipus 
complex. Even a sound theory can lead 
a practitioner astray if he doesn’t remem- 
ber that it must be applied with a certain 
looseness to the particular case. Karl 
Stern quotes one of his old medical 
school teachers on the quality necessary to 
a good scientist: the ability to be aston- 
ished at the proper time. Certainly an 
actor needs this in spades. Jessica Tandy 
is playing Lady Macbeth opposite Mr. 
Hingle, and Miss Tandy is a much less 
analysis-bound actress. This led another 
reviewer to the conclusion that you can’t 
marry a Method actor to a non-Method 
actress and come off with a compatible 
couple. What happens in Macbeth, I 
guess, is that the playwright has created 
a couple of roles that transcend what an 
actor is apt to find out about himself in 
analysis. No matter how many attitudes 
or actions or passions Miss Fonda can “'tie 
to her eating,’ it won’t be long before 
she has exhausted the dramatic potential- 
ities of nibbling. Even the most optimis- 
tic and sturdy of actors is not going to be 
able to find a range of compulsions to 
carry him all the way through Shake- 
speare—or even Tennessee Williams. 


There was a case in point a few years 
ago in Williams’ play The Rose Tattoo. 
As played on the stage by Maureen 
Stapleton, a Method actress, the role of 
Serafina appeared to be neurosis-ridden, 
entirely constructed of bits and pieces of 
case histories, an object of pity but never 
of sympathy; in short, kookie. As done 
on the screen by Anna Magnani, the char- 
acter emerged as a great, vigorous wind 
of a woman, tempestuous all right but 
still rational, fierce but understandable. 
Miss Stapleton’s approach made both the 
character and the performance predict- 
able; Miss Magnani, listening to a differ- 
ent drummer, beat out a performance full 
of surprises and bursting with life and 
entirely believable—and lovable. 


Well, to enter the conventional dis- 
claimer, all this is nothing against analysis 
as such. But it ought to be obvious that 
all good actors do not go through the 
process and that such a standardized 
preparation tends to produce standardized 
performances. Let Miss Fonda go on eat- 
ing and talking; clearly it’s all in a day’s 
work for her. But I can’t help thinking 
that everything would be simplified if, 
instead of compulsive eating, she were 
afflicted with compulsive acting. 


L. B. 
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= MODERN plays of the abstract 
‘ “new theater’ are playing in New 
York and have set the town on its ear. 
Nearing the end of a long and success- 
ful run, and disproving the late George 
S. Kaufman’s famous dictum that “‘satire 
is something that closes on Tuesday,” 
Ioaesco’s Rhinoceros is an amusing study 
of a community whose members, one by 
one, choose to become rhinoceroses be- 
cause it’s the thing to do. 


Only one man holds out, clinging to 
the unpopular conviction that speaking 
is somehow nobler than trumpeting, and 
the leathery, waterproof skin “in that 
wonderful shade of dark green’’ is not 
necessarily desirable. All too human in 
his weaknesses and eccentricities, he 
watches fellow workers, then friends and, 
finally, his wife succumb to the pull of 
the mob. Only he holds out, and in a 
disappointingly weak ending he assures 
us that he will continue to do so. 


This play has some wonderfully comic 
scenes, including one expertly played by 
two groups of two men, sitting at two 
separate tables and engaged in two differ- 
ent conversations, where every so often 
the same line, appropriate to each con- 
versation, is spoken in unison. And then 
there is the famous scene—for which 
Zero Mostel won the Critics’ Circle 
award—where, without the use of a 
single prop or change of costume, he 
turns into a rhinoceros before the incred- 
ulous eyes of his friend and the audience. 


Although radically different from con- 
ventional productions, Rhinoceros be- 
comes crystal-clear in meaning and almost 
old-fashioned in structure when com- 
pared with the newest off-Broadway sen- 
sation, The Blacks. Jean Genet’s play, 
created at a friend’s request that he write 
something suitable for an all-Negro cast, 


- hardly qualifies as a play at all, but brings 


the audience back to a more primitive 
form of drama like that found in tribal 
and religious rituals. The action opens 
as a group of gaudily dressed Blacks 
dance a somber minuet around a table 
under which, it soon develops, is con- 
cealed the corpse of a white woman they 
have recently murdered. (There is a new 
victim each night who is really the same 
victim, a White.) They begin to re-enact 
the murder and are observed from a high- 
er level by another group of Negroes 
wearing white masks and representing 
many of the hated faces of white society: 
government, law, religion, the colonial 
army and the arts. The Whites gradually 





become involved in the ceremony, and at 
the play’s end they have all been killed, 
while the Blacks have worked their way 
up the ramp and survey the world from 
on high. 


In telling his deeply and disturbingly 
cynical story of racial hatreds, Genet bor- 
rows as liberally from Catholic ritual as 
from voodoo. There is an added chill to 
a hymn of hate when it is chanted as a 
litany; indeed, with the central table. 
dominating the stage, the innocent vic- 
tim, the re-enactment of the killing and 
the actual intoning of the Kyrie at one 
point, the whole ritual takes on the as- 
pect of a nightmare-like Black Mass. 


Although The Blacks is rooted in the 
racial struggles of our own day, Genet’s 
theme goes beyond color and _ studies 
without illusion and also without hope 
the human drive for power. The Blacks 
not only admit but revel in the knowl- 
edge that they will use their dearly-pur- 
chased power to enslave others. This im- 
placable cynicism is more disturbing to 
the viewer than any of the more sensa- 
tional facets of this drama. 


Neither a description nor a reading of 
this work gives any indication of its tre- 
mendous power, when performed well, to 
move an audience to tears, to fear, to 
laughter. Shocking in the savagery of its 
hostile imagery, in the inscrutability of 
language, in the vulgarity of its humor, 
it nevertheless both fetters actors and 
audience together in bonds of sympathy 
and at the same time creates almost un- 
bearable tensions between them. This is 
due partly to the substance of the play 
and partly to the superb performance by 
a cast of Negro actors and actresses who 
play as though inspired. 

No one watching this play could be 
bored. You may be irritated by the ob- 
scureness and confusion of its language, 
you may be uncomfortable in the ab- 
sence of landmarks of the traditional 
theater, you may be frightened by the 
directly expressed hatred of the powerful, 
rising Blacks, you may be repelled by the 
sexuality of the language and action, you 
may be mesmerized by the strength and 
beauty of passages in which the emotion 
breaks through although the literal mean- 
ing does not, but you will not be bored. 
There is more genuine theatrical excite- 
ment in this small, off-beat, off-Broadway 
production of a play that has something 
to say than can be found under any one 
of Broadway's brightly lighted marquees 


ELEANOR F. CULHANE 
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by ADELAIDE GARVIN 


I ANY IMAGE of the true art collector, 
as opposed to the faddist, is to come 
through his collection, then the collector 
must be a man of knowledge, discernment 
and love. G. David Thompson, whose 
collection of one hundred paintings is on 
view through August at the Guggenheim 
Museum, New York, bemoans the noto- 
riety attending the recent sale for 
$616,000 of a painting by Cezanne: “Too 
few mention the merits of the painting.... 
There are many who have $616,000, but 
there is but one who possesses this mar- 
velous painting by Cezanne....The 
purchaser collects a daily spiritual divi- 
dend.”’ 

Probably no great collection is without 
its Cezannes, and of the two in the 
Thompson collection the most famous is 
Portrait of Madame Cezanne (1872-77) 
in her black-striped blouse and sitting in a 
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crimson chair. Reproduced is his Forest 
Path (1895) of black-outlined trees, blue- 
green foliage and sun-speckled path. In 
this painting, a certain sense of depth is 
achieved by gradation of color rather than 
by line, an effect not evident in the black- 
and-white photograph. Monet's Wistaria 
(1920-25) can hardly be called a land- 
scape, for Monet was a master at incor- 
porating the viewer in a mere fragment of 
a scene. Here the violet, green and blue- 
green fronds of wistaria engulf him in 
misty blue atmosphere. It is like being 
back at the age of five in a field of grass 
and feeling completely surrounded by a 
single tall blade. 

Derain’s landscape, Morning Light 
(1904), in stippled effect of reds, blues, 
greens and yellows, is a woodland scene 
of reed-like trees which seem not so much 
to be standing together as conferring with 


each other. Mondrian’s single Tree 
(1912) gives a stained-glass window 
effect of broad black-outlined leaf-forms, 

If the current trend of figurative art 
continues, especially of the human image 
(anticipated by us in print about ten years 
ago), the paintings of Picasso, Braque 
and Giacometti (still living) and of Kan. 
dinsky, Leger and Matisse (not too long 
dead) may stand for some time as master- 
ful reasons for the return of the image. 
For if the artist is, like God, in love with 
mankind, he cannot go on forever extend- 
ing the act of creation without putting 
man back into it. Otherwise it would be 
like having nothing but planets, stars and 
universes to count himself to sleep with. 

In the Thompson collection, the now 
traditional examples of the human figure 
are Bonnard’s Nude at the Window, mot- 
tled and diffused, Degas’ After the Bath, 








Left, “Forest Path,” by Paul Cezanne; right, "Seated Nude,’ by Fernand Leger. Both reproductions are from the exhibit, “One Hendel wy 


Paintings from the G. David Thompson Collection,” 
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at the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 
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colored pastel nude, and Matisse’s Grey 
Nude, curves frankly accentuated. Where- 
as early Picasso figures were long and 
gaunt (the young artist's emaciated con- 
freres?), his later figures are telescoped 
to provocative if distorted plumpness, as 
inhis Nude Before the Garden. Picasso is 
supposed to have said once that he had 
“sold” his mandolin rights, leaving it to 
others, but this was not before he and 
Braque had made famous their twin-titled 
Woman with Mandolin (both in the col- 
lection), the first painted in 1908, the 
second in 1910, in the usual soft umbers, 
yellows and touches of green of their 
cubist period. Reproduced here is Fernand 
Leger’s charcoal drawing, Seated Nude 
(1913), who could be either filing her 
nails or resting after a bath. Whatever 
the pose intends, the drawing projects the 
then current ideal of Women. The single 
image of man included in the collection is 
Rouault’s Moroccan (1912), a swarthy, 
round-faced, red-hatted figure in the 
attist’s usual black-patterned shapes. 

As the collection is arranged in rough- 
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ly chronological order—and, at the Gug- 
genheim, necessarily spiraling downward 
—the latest works shown are the still- 
favored abstracts by the masters of modern 
art: Miro, as early as 1933, was creating 
his own universe of  satellites—vari- 
colored, curved and linear free forms sus- 
pended in blue-gray space; Nicholson, in 
1935, his Composition, of white, gray and 
beige squares upon which is superimposed 
a pale blue circle, a forerunner of today’s 
geometric expressionism; and Schwitters, 
in 1926, his scissored compositions of 
collage in vari-colored newspaper and 
poster cuttings arranged in such a way as 
to preclude the forming of any kind of 
message, as in Okola; and many others 
still paying their daily spiritual dividend: 
Klees and Mondrains, Pollocks and 
Tobeys (leviathan and miniature counter- 
parts of each other!), Vuillards and 
Soutines. 


N A ROOM adequate to the size of the 
works but smaller than the span of the 
subject matter, the Rev. Anthony J. Lauck, 
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i Eft, “Sorrowing Woman,” by Anthony Lauck, C.S.C., (exhibited at the Burr Gallery, New York); right, “Unique Forms of Continuity 





C.S.C., revealed his tastes and talents in 
twenty-two small studies for sculpture at 
the Burr Gallery in New York. Between 
Melaine, a simple figure study in brown 
pastel on white, and two rather senti- 
mental drawings of a mother and child, 
his subjects ranged through street scenes, 
stained glass, old trucks, nudes, weeping 
women and scenes from the New Testa- 
ment. One of the last is a black-and-white 
study of the Visitation, a simple line draw- 
ing of two female figures in a posture of 
affectionate greeting. The Sleepers is a 
watercolor in blue, green and brown of 
vaguely outlined figures arranged in a 
pose of abandoned sleeping as though a 
centripetal force had flung them into 
position. 

Father Lauck, who studied under Carl 
Milles and Ivan Mestrovic and whose 
commissioned sculptures span the country 
from Philadelphia to Illinois, thinks that 
“... perceptive people have begun to 
savor the strength and meaning of draw- 
ings for themselves. They are often the 

(Continued on page 74) 





" Space,” by Umberto Boccioni (Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York; acquired through the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest). 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Young Readers 
Bookshel 


HARLES NORMAN tersely retells a 
portion of an historical document in 
ORIMHA OF THE MOHAWKS. In 
1652, a seventeen-year-old French lad was 
captured by hostile Indians near the 
settlenient at Trois Rivieres in Canada. 
Capriciously they formed an admiring 
opinion of him as a man of courage. They 
took him to their village in what is now 
New York State, and there he was 
adopted as son by a powerful chief. A 
famous explorer in his adult years, Pierre 
Esprit Radisson later wrote a journal, part 
of which describes his experiences as 
Orimha of the Mohawks; from his Voy- 
ages the material for this book was drawn. 
In a factual and recollected fashion, the 
book describes the long trip from Canada, 
the peculiar domestic and military customs 
of the Mohawks, and the emotions of a 
young pseudo-brave on his first and un- 
successful flight to freedom. Incredibly, 
Radisson survived recapture and was joy- 
ously readmitted to his Indian family. He 
took on tribal ways to a surprising extent, 
but the proximity of white men, Dutch 
traders at Fort Orange, reawakened his 
loneliness and his desire for home. 
Excitement is skillfully achieved by un- 
derstatement and by reliance on un- 
adorned fact, to make Orimha of the 
Mohawks an unforgettable little essay 
into that truth which is stranger than fic- 
tion. The book is short, but excellently 
organized and powerful. (Macmillan, 
$2.75, ages 12-16.) 


THE SLAVER’S APPRENTICE, by 
Captain Frank Knight, is a novel about 
the British slave trade at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Apprenticed to a 
Bristol shipowner is young Septimus John 
Abercorn, seventh son of an impoverished 
baker. The boy quickly learns seaman- 
ship and all the important professional 
responses which, mastered, can make life 
bearable and sometimes even pleasant for 
an apprentice. There are two persons on 
the slaver, bound for Africa to pick up a 
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cargo for the West Indies, who are not 
crew members: the supercargo, a cruel 
man in charge of the slaves; and a pas- 
senger, a capable little man who is study- 
ing shipboard conditions for a report to 
be delivered to his abolitionist confreres. 
Mr. Banks becomes Septimus’ good friend 
and his teacher. 

There are some routine sea-adventures 
in The Slaver’s Apprentice, a larger num- 
ber of events freshly imagined and a 
brisk spirit that makes the book independ- 
ent and, in its category, mature. Although 
the setting would seem to call for them, 
there are no horrible horrors in the story. 
The author's handling of the honest 
British trade of slaving is calm and 
learned. His Mr. Banks has the open 
mind of a true scholar. The voyage does 
not change his original opinion (and it is 
always a convincing one), but neither does 
it affect his basic honesty. The book has 
trimly humorous characterizations; they 
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have shades of Dickensian exaggeration, 
which, under the author's light touch, 
emerges as period flavor. (St. Martin's 
Press, $3.25, ages 12-16.) 

Its melodramatic title does a disservice 
to Frederick Grice’s excellent, realistic 
story, OUT OF THE MINES. The novel 
is dedicated “to all the people of the 
colliery in which I was born.” 

The Ullathornes are a fairly typical 
British coal-mining family. Well-fitted to 
his work in the pits and proud of this 
work, the father, nevertheless, allows his 
sons all the education available so that 
they will not be handicapped if they 
should ever want to try for another occu- 
pation. Education is wasted on the older 
son, a charming and restless daredevil. 
Richard, the younger, is slower in de. 
veloping his personality. A good student, 
he finds it comfortable to go along with 
the status quo, but unreservedly admires 
his brother's contempt of that very situa- 
tion. Richard’s paternal grandmother is 
a figure of mystery, even to her family. 
They know that she is not a colliery per. 
son, that her marriage to a pitman was 
below her rearing and that there is some 
money in her background. A severe, lone- 
ly person, she has been waiting all her 
life to hear one of her menfolk declare 
that he desires a better life than mining. 


The good plot and the incisively com- 
municated background make Out of the 
Mines impressive and absorbing reading. 
With authenticity strengthened by narta- 
tive skill, the book is a worthy choice for 
any youngster, a gem for the superior 
reader. (Watts, $2.95, ages 12-16.) 

A number of people covet the Indian 
rattle that was found amongst Billy Green 
Tree’s poor possessions after his lonely 
death in SECRET OF THE RED 
GOURD, by Lois Snelling. Without dis 
cernible value, the gourd-rattle is impor 
tant to a young Hollywood musician who 
is also an Indian, a sickly retired Army 
officer, a veteran newspaperman, a shifty 
criminal-type character, and —possibly— 
a lady bird-watcher. 

Readers with time to waste will b 
pleased to have this long mystery at hand. 








The author writes well enough and enet: 
getically. But she is not sure of hersel 
here as a mystery-maker. She has worked 
her plot out of infinitesimal detail. 
she loses in this clinical procedure is tht 
mystery-valuable tautness — full-speed 
ahead drive toward the fine surprise whic 
settles the matter emphatically. (F 
and Wagnalls, $2.95, ages 12-16.) 
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Nine superior short pieces are contained 
in SIXTEEN AND OTHER STORIES, 
by Maureen Daly. Only one is non-fic- 
tional—Miss Daly’s account of a fright- 
ening episode of illness on a small, primi- 
tive Spanish island and of the nursing 
Sister who helped to restore health to the 
child and serenity to the mother. ‘“‘Six- 
teen’” is a famous story, a prize-winner 
that launched the young Miss Daly, and 
that was followed at her college gradua- 
tion early in the ’Forties by the perennial- 
ly popular novel, Seventeenth Summer. A 
chapter from that book is included in the 
present collection. 


Miss Daly's style is quiet and careful, 
with delicate strength and luster. Her 
stories meet a requirement which a lot of 
consciously modern short fiction ignores 
—they are entertaining. Young people 
are their central figures. They are natural- 
ly and deeply appealing to all young 
readers and could serve as forceful and 
elucidating examples for today’s young- 
sters seriously involved in the creative 
writing exercises which Maureen Daly 
once undertook (she tells about it in the 
“Introduction” ) and nicely mastered. 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.00, ages 13-up.) 


Philadelphia during the Revolution is 
the setting of Betty Cavanna’s adventurous 
romance, A TOUCH OF MAGIC. The 
book’s heroine is a plain Quaker girl, 
daughter of a widowed seamstress who 
sews on the fashionable wardrobes of 
wealthy Philadelphians. Helping her 
mother, Hannah meets pretty and gay 
Nancy Shippen and begins an_ illogical 
but satisfying friendship with the pam- 
pered girl. A combination of Quaker 
common sense and timeless adolescent 
dreaminess, Hannah ponders her own 
modest future—involving, she ardently 
hopes, the soldier-boy who grew up next 
door—while she savors the magic that 
touches that of the Shippen girls, Nancy 
and her older cousin Peggy (who is to 
become the wife of and, some say, co- 
plotter with General Benedict Arnold). 

Under the British, Philadelphia is 
turned into an old-world center of courtly 
gaiety; when the city is in the hands of 
the Americans, festivity still reigns, in a 
slightly altered mode. As a servant, Han- 
nah encounters both versions of high soci- 
ety; and once, astonishing to the girl her- 


a self, she acts as a spy for General Wash- 
eed: 


ington. The novel covers the course of the 
war bringing to a well-wrought conclusion 
the bitter drama of the Shippen girls and 
the simple story of Hannah's romance. 
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The major characters in A Touch of 
Magic are drawn from life. Fictional 
figures are well coordinated with these 
historical people, each type lending its 
special valuable dimension to the other. 
The writing is good; the carefully-based 
plot is so expertly kept in motion that 
fictional commonplaces and predictables 
sweep smoothly by. A Touch of Magic 
should be an instant and a long-time 
favorite. (Westminster, $2.95, ages 12- 
15.) 


The Emperor Nero is interestingly por- 
trayed in THE SECRET SIGN, by Gladys 
Malvern, and there is some good writing 
to describe the horrors of Rome afire. But 
the fiction—built on the inspirational 
courage of Christians under persecution— 
is obvious and maudlin. A highly success- 
ful young actor is secretly in love with the 
beautiful daughter of a prominent Sena- 
tor. Under ordinary circumstances, Ste- 
phanus’ love would have to remain unful- 
filled because the caste society of Rome 
does not allow a freedman to marry a 
patrician. The girl, however, is a Chris- 
tian and, with a prisonful of other Chris- 
tians, is scheduled to die by torture. 
Stephanus plots the greatest role of his 
life, one that, if successfully carried off 
will mean the rescue of his beloved. The 
Secret Sign is readable but shallow; it is 
afflicted with embarrassingly naive char- 
acterization and dialogue, and some pain- 
fully stiff factual bits. (Abelard-Schuman, 
$3.00, ages 10-14.) 


Four more books by prize-winning 
Australian writer Nan Chauncy are now 
available to American youngsters. Readers 
—and they were advanced ones—who en- 
joyed the first Chauncy story to reach this 
country, Devils’ Hill, will be delighted 
with TIGER IN THE BUSH. Predecessor 
to Devils’ Hill, it has the satisfying power 
to make that book, retroactively, clearer 
and stronger. It is just as good a book as 
Devils’ Hill, and may be a better one. 
Setting is the remote, unmapped valley in 
Tasmania accidentally discovered years be- 
fore by Dave Lorenny and carefully kept 
by him and his family as a secret from the 
rest of the world. Here, making a living 
by farming and cattle-grazing, live Dave 
and his wife (affectionately called Liddle- 
ma because she is bigger and taller than 
her husband) and their three children. 
Focus is on the youngest, Badge. Only 
Badge and Liddle-ma are in the valley at 
the time when the uncle who is their con- 
nection with “outside” rashly brings two 
strangers into the hidden land. It doesn’t 


matter to Liddle-ma that one is her neph- 
ew from America, a dedicated naturalist, 
and the other, a fellow scientist. She fears 
they will somehow disturb the peace so 
precious to her husband and to herself. 
Badge is enchanted with his friendly 
cousin and with the strange products of 
outside which he brings and generously 
shares. In a boasting moment, Badge re- 
veals a secret which is not his to tell. The 
boy has been shown by a hermit of the 
hills the favorite water hole of a Tasma- 
nian tiger, an animal so rare that any 
zoologist who saw it would be profes- 
sionally compelled to try to capture it. 
Badge knows that the animal is a symbol 
of the primitive independence of the 
valley, and realizes also that he has made 
half a promise to his cousin to reveal the 
beast’s lair. Trapped alone with his com- 
plex problem, Badge undertakes to solve 
it in an inventive, highly dangerous way. 


WORLD'S END WAS HOME takes 
place in another remote Tasmanian spot, 
a length of coastline so distant and un- 
disturbed that it qualifies for the distinc- 
tion—“‘very last postal address in all Aus- 
tralia.” Arriving here to make a pioneer 
home for themselves are the Wilde family 
and an eleven-year-old orphan girl whom 
they are protecting from her avaricious 
relatives. Waiting to greet them is 
World’s End’s only citizen and their long- 
time friend, a remarkable, cultured gentle- 
man who, for reasons of his own, has 
avoided civilization since being wounded 
in the first World War. ‘Uncle Dan’’ is 
a fine companion and a sensitive naturalist, 
and makes an exciting teacher when he 
undertakes the education of the girl Dallie 
and the Wilde boy who is her contem- 
porary. There is a strange kinship between 
Dan and Dallie, but its extent is fully 
revealed only when Dallie’s nasty cousin 
discovers her hiding-place and threatens 
to reclaim her for the sake of an inherit- 
ance. 


There are nasty cousins in A FOR- 
TUNE FOR THE BRAVE. The Goguds, 
three boys and a girl, live in a decaying 
mansion on the Tasmanian east coast and 
are excited because they have found a 
clue to treasure which will present them 
with the kind of life they clearly deserve. 
The Goguds are making plans to re- 
trace the forgotten discovery made by a 
deceased uncle. They have figured out 
that he located the wreck of a bullion- 
carrying sailing-ship along their very coast. 
Important to them is the map of the coast 
made by the doctor and now possibly in 
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the possession of his English son. The 
Goguds try, at long distance, to trick their 
cousin out of his map and are totally dis- 
mayed when the boy arrives, for an un- 
connected series of reasons, in Tasmania, 
literally on their doorstep. Now the plot 
resolves into a contest between the Goguds 
and Huon, whom they despise and regu- 
larly harass. Huon, up to this point, has 
had little self-confidence and direction. He 
quickly develops both, with the friendly 
assistance of a local boy whose hobby is 
bee-keeping. Before the book is done, the 
fortune is located, but certain of the 
seekers are not brave enough to win it. 
Others are. 


A good book, but pallid in its company, 
is THEY FOUND A CAVE. Four Eng- 
lish children are spending the wartime 
years with an aunt in Tasmania. The aunt 
does not fully trust her hired couple, and 
the children detest the man and wife. But 
they are all the help available during war- 
time and normally would have been no 
great threat to the youngsters’ well-being. 
But Aunt Jandie becomes seriously ill and 
must leave for extended medical care. 
Immediately trouble starts; it grows so 
rapidly that it soon conquers the children. 
They run away and set up a safe and 
efficient dwelling in a nearby cave. 


Tiger in the Bush and Devils’ Hill each 
received the Australian children’s book 
award of its year. They are the best of 
the five Chauncy books here, having in 
greatest measure the author's characteristic 
excellences. She can communicate in clear 
and moving words her own sense of the 
special beauty of the Tasmanian wild, an 
emotion firmly based on knowledge of 
the rare flora and fauna. They surround 
her: she resides in a thousand-acre vale 
established as a wildlife sanctuary. Her 
expert writing is generally combined with 
good storytelling, and, in the two prize 
books particularly, with confident and dis- 
tinctive characterizations. (Watts, $2.95 
each, ages 9-12.) 

Rare, real and amusing are the words 
which would begin an adult’s description 
of Jane Langton’s THE MAJESTY OF 
GRACE. Grace Jones, middle child in an 
unemployed geologist’s family, is con- 
vinced that she is older sister to Princess 
Elizabeth of England and true heiress to 
the British throne. The privations of her 
Depression-era existence fade away as the 
little girl reasons that she was left as an 
infant with a kindly American couple to 
be reared in safety, hidden from villains 
plotting her murder—“just like King 
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Arthur!” When she has time for it, 
Grace really lives her role, wearing a 
newspaper crown and a curtain-cloak, and 
carrying a scepter made from Tinker Toys. 
But so active is her imagination and so 
varied are her interests that the royal 
status has to be a part-time thing. Grace 
suffers as she tries to understand the 
Depression (with Prosperity just around 
the corner) and her family’s unhappy in- 
volvement in it: household treasure after 
household treasure is sold for grocery 
money. But she rejoices energetically 
when happy things can occur—a precious 
buying trip to Woolworth’s, a pretend 
circus presented for Mom and Pop, and 
a Fourth of July splendid with backyard 
fireworks. 

The Majesty of Grace is a wonderfully 
accurate and creative recollecting of the 
Depression years. A pity that its authen- 
ticity will be largely lost on its young 
readers! But they will use some of the 
information to form a good notion about 
that unimaginable thing, the childhood 
of parents. Lively, interesting and funny 
(on the laugh-out-loud level), The Maj- 
esty of Grace would fill any home where 
it is read aloud. (Harper, $2.95, ages 
8-12.) 

PASQUALA OF SANTA YNEZ MIS- 
SION, by Florence Wightman Rowland, 
fictionizes an actual passage from Cali- 
fornia mission history of the early nine- 
teenth century. Ten-year-old Pasquala is 





happy in the peaceful routine of the mis. 
sion where she lives with her Christian 
parents. One fear, however, haunts the 
child: her uncle, chief of their tribe, keeps 
demanding that his brother return to an- 
cient ways. The threat of death is hurled 
at the convert-family. When her uncle 
strikes, Pasquala, because she is young, is 
not killed. Kidnapped by the tribe, she 
is forced to abandon all outward signs of 
her Catholicism. The girl, through four 
long years of captivity, does not forget the 
mission serenity and the good life she led 
there. When she learns that the savages 
are planning to burn the mission, Pasquala | 
resolves to carry a message of warning | | 
over the intervening mountains. ( 

This is a simple, slow story, but an 
interesting one for its rich color and its} ¢ 
curious facts. Its concluding event—the | ; 
heroic flight of the Indian girl—is not | 1 
wildly exciting, but it is credible and} j 
impressive. (Walck, $3.00, ages 8-12.) } n 


LOOKING FOR ORLANDO, byf P 
Frances Williams Browin, takes place in s 
a Pennsylvania Quaker community a 
decade before the Civil War. Seventeen-} * 
year-old Sam Chase arrives at his grand- 
father’s farm to spend the summer as a 
hand. The boy has developed a strong 
distaste for city living and is hoping that] @ 
his grandfather will offer him a perma] A 
nent home’on the farm. But the old man} T 
will not commit himself, and Sam is both} be 
puzzled and hurt. He soon learns the] of 
reason for his grandfather's caution: the} fal 
farm is a station on the Underground} fo 
Railroad, and Sam has carelessly expressed] ha 
his feeling that those men who maintainj 40 
that slavery of the black was ordained by} but 
Providence are probably correct. It take} 2 
only one personal encounter with a run} you 
away slave to awaken Sam’s sympathy his 
and to set his mind awhirl on a subjectf bas 
he has never really considered at any} can 
length. Professionally written, with nealj on 
characterizations and a plot full of rapidlj Dat 
developing events, Looking for Orlando iq witl 
good reading; the book is interesting anq As 
gracefully meaningful. (Criterion, $3.50} Ale 
ages 12-15.) Pers 


THE CASTLE BOOK, by Alfred Dug 1 
gan, gives an outline idea of the nature of ©0r 
castles and some particulars about thy ts 
civilization which spawned them. . TM" tl 
book is full of large and grand word 0. 
pictures of mighty facts and deeds relatin| who 
to castles. Minutiae are lightly done ang Ure 
nicely placed to keep reader intereg Mar 
afloat. Informed and literate, The Casilq equ 
Book is a pleasant, slightly rambling ef "8@ 
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say. There are helpful and vivacious il- 
lustrations; the artist is Raymond Briggs. 
(Pantheon, $2.50, ages 9-12.) 

With an effective sparseness of word 
and phrase, Clyde Robert Bulla tells the 
story of BENITO, a Mexican orphan who 
works on his uncle’s vegetable farm in 


southern California. The uncle is con- 
vinced that it is his duty to make a good 
worker out of the shy lad and that, to do 
this, he must drive dreams and fancies out 
of the boy’s head. It is obvious to all that 
Benito is deeply and constantly absorbed 
in something not of farm life, but no 
one knows, or cares, that the boy yearns 
to draw pictures and to make wood- 
carvings. 

Background is built with accuracy and 
effortlessness, and the slight exaggeration 
and slight obviousness of the plot are 
made, by sincerity of approach, to fit 
in as simple things in a simple story. They 
never interfere as improbable. Benito is 
probably an easy-to-read title, but it 
should not be restricted to that category. 
Intermediate readers with varied skills 
will be attracted to the book. Valenti 
Angelo has done the harmonious illustra- 
tions. (Crowell, $2.95, ages 7-10.) 


A young boy of Rhodes is very nearly 
a professional hostage in Mary Evans 
Andrews’ historical novel, HOSTAGE 
TO ALEXANDER. Damon is left in 
besieged Tyre as a pledge of the loyalty 
of its Rhodian allies. When that city 
falls, he escapes to its enemies, the Greek 
forces of Alexander of Macedon. Rhodes 
has defected to Greece. Damon will have 
ameasure of security amongst the Greeks, 
but he is not accepted wholeheartedly and 
is again assigned the role of hostage. The 
young Alexander has radical ideals for 
his times: he believes that all men are 
basically the same and that the conquered 
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can be absorbed into the civilization of the 
conqueror with great profit to both. 
Damon becomes an army cadet, along 
with other boys from subsidiary nations. 
As such, he accompanies the forces of 
Alexander as they pursue the gigantic 
Persian army, 

The average reader will have to keep a 
sxorecard, through the first several chap- 
ters at least, to keep himself on the path 


-Thg f the story. There are too many facts and 
vord] 0 many undistinguished characters upon 


latin 
e an 


{whom to hang the facts. Even the adven- 
{tures and tribulations of the long eastern 


tereq March have little force, because historical 
Caslilgequence is allowed to surpress story 
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Organization. The characterization of 
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Alexander, it should be noted, is instruc- 
tive. The book shows care and effort, but 
not, unfortunately, the editing it needs. 
(Longmans, $3.75, ages 12-16.) 


Given a Paul-Bunyan-type puppy as 
hero, many a picture book could be a 
large dud. But William Pene du Bois has 
made OTTO IN AFRICA sparkling fool- 
ishness. Otto, the monumental puppy, 
saves a small African city from 171 bad 
men by circling around them so fast that 
he forces up a tornado. The author's 
words are few. His talented exaggeration 
is done in idea and in the splendid illus- 
trations which are the vital color and 
comedy of Otto in Africa. (Viking, $2.50, 
ages 4-8.) 


In FROSTY, written and illustrated by 
Clare Turlay Newberry, a little girl living 
in New Mexico gets a lot more dog than 
she ever wanted. Having been promised 
a cuddly puppy, Felice is broken-hearted 


when her parents select the biggest dog - 


in the animal shelter, a beautiful, pure- 
bred Alaskan Malamute. The Romero 
family has a lot of trouble learning to 
live with the big dog, who scorns dog 
food in favor of meat, desperately wants 
to be a house pet and affectionately lashes 
out at his people with a huge wet tongue. 
Felice is ashamed that she is frightened 
of her very own dog, but he does remind 
her of the wolf in Little Red Riding 
Hood. How she comes to accept him and 
then love him— these things, with a 
suspenseful small adventure thrown in, 
finish off the beautifully-illustrated story. 
Realism in soft, lovely lines distinguishes 
this artist’s drawings, particularly fine 
when her subjects are children and ani- 
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mals. Dog-lovers will completely under- 
stand the feelings in this story. Others 
may, perhaps, find them curious but, with- 
out fail, will accept the book as a charm- 
ing and sustainedly interesting one. 
(Harper, $2.50, ages 6-10.) 

A truly unusual and exciting piece of 
nature-lore is THE LITTLE DARK- 
HOUSE, written and illustrated by Edythe 
Records Warner. A dark-house is a small, 
specially-constructed cabin used by fisher- 
men for the deep-winter sport of spear- 
fishing. The dark-house has a large hole 
in the floor, in the outline of which the 
thick ice is chopped away. On the edge 
of the hole, snugly warmed by the make- 
shift stove in the corner, sit the patient 
fishermen, waiting for the moment when 
a large fish will swim into view, made 
visible by the deep darkness of the house. 

In The Little Dark-House, narration is 
done by a young boy who, with his broth- 
er, accompanies their grandfather on this 
special kind of fishing-trip. Two things 
come through with clarity and are grace- 
fully mixed: the feeling of the children 
toward their outdoorsman-grandfather, 
and well-selected information about spear- 
fishing and the reasons for its regulation 
by wildlife authorities. There are draw- 
ings of fish as impressive as conjectural 
pictures of prehistoric monsters. It would 
be hard to imagine any reading child 
not sponsoring this book as a thrilling 
cache of unexpected information. It is 
creative nature-writing for youngsters at 
its highest point. (Viking, $2.25, ages 
6-10.) 

HUGE HAROLD, written and illus- 
trated by Bill Peet, is the story of a rabbit 
so monstrously oversized that he antago- 
nizes animals and people by merely exist- 
ing. The people never give up but con- 
tinue their countryside hunt for poor 
Harold even into the depths of winter. 
Luckily for Harold, he finally meets a 
kind man who has enough imagination to 
see possibilities in a Jive Huge Harold. 
Huge Harold is a joy to read out loud; 
its rhymed couplets march along with a 
satisfying briskness. With all their verbal 
cleverness, they never break the story line. 
This is strengthened and expanded by the 
author’s humorous illustrations. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.00, ages 4-8.) 

Four-year-old twins Jimmy and Janet 
accidentally play a fine joke on their 
mother, in TWO DOG BISCUITS, by 
Beverly Cleary. The youngsters have two 
dog biscuits and no dog of their own. 
Mother takes them for a walk to find a 
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dog because she is tired of encountering 
dog biscuits at every turn in her day, but 
the twins agree with each other that the 
proper dog has not come along. They 
think of a good thing to do with the dog 
biscuits; when they have done it, they 
find that it was a special kind of fun. A 
slight basic idea is excellently expanded 
to make an interesting and fresh story. 
Mary Steven’s pert illustrations are the 
larger part of the book’s special appeal. 
(Morrow, $2.75, ages 4-8.) 

A lonely little French Canadian boy 
adopts a baby moose, in MY FRIEND 
MAC, by May McNeer and Lynd Ward. 
Little Baptiste is determined to have a 
friend Mac, and ignores all the animal’s 
destructive clumsiness as he grows larger 


and larger. Baptiste’s parents find it hard 
to tolerate the moose about the premises, 
but they are, nevertheless, upset when the 
full-grown animal finally leaves his little 
friend for good. Big Baptiste says philo- 
sophically, ““When a moose is old enough, 
he must find his own kind. When a boy 
is old enough, he must find his own kind, 
too.”” There is a hidden promise in this 
remark, as Little Baptiste is to discover 
soon. Intended for beginning readers, 
My Friend Mac combines the necessary 
simplicity with a novel subject and a 
directly communicated background of spe- 
cial flavor. In line and varying mood, the 
excellent artwork has a sturdy Canuck 
feeling. (Houghton Mifflin, $2.75, for 
beginning readers.) 





Faith and Intellectual Freedom 
(Continued from page 10) 


the attitude frequently exhibited by others. 
To the scholar knowledge is a constantly 
growing understanding. The front of the 
advance of knowledge he conceives as 
extremely fluid, moving forward here, 
reversing itself elsewhere, modifying and 
abandoning earlier positions; but the 
movement is always forward. Truth is as 
inexhaustible as reality itself, and the 
scholar believes that comprehension is an 
impossible ideal. Generally, when one 
learns something new, one must also 
unlearn something old. The scholar has 
made this his way of life and thinking, 
and he should not be surprised if some 
think it neo-Kantian subjectivism. 

Yet what is the mission of the scholar 
in the Church? I conceive it to be the 
mission of the scholar in society at large: 
the investigation and communication of 
knowledge. The Church is by her divine 
mission equipped neither to pursue knowl- 
edge nor to retard its pursuit. But she 
should pursue her own mission under 
more favorable conditions if those who 
do her work are as free of ignorance as 
contemporary learning can make them; 
if her members do not suffer difficulties 
in understanding their faith which arise 
from ignorance, and do not cherish opin- 
ions wich learning has shown to be false; 
if she is able to speak to the contemporary 
world with a deeper familiarity with its 
language and a more secure grasp of its 

_ ideas and its problems. The scholar can 
serve the Church by helping to create 
these conditions for her ministry, and the 
Church traditionally has left this to her 
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scholars. Again this can be best shown 
by a simple enumeration of her scholars, 
which cannot be done here. By what 
principle can any one affirm that these 
great men did their work so well that 
they have left nothing for contemporary 
scholars to do? Is it likely that they them- 
selves would approve the erection of their 
work into a kind of pseudo-dogma, which 
permits modern scholars to do no more 
than repeat traditional learning? It is 
inconceivable that the need and the pos- 
sibilities of creative scholarship are any 
less now than they were at any time in the 
past; and it is also inconceivable that the 
Church no longer produces men capable 
of creative scholarship. It should not be 
surprising that one cannot think of a 
single scholar who deserves the name of 
creative in modern times who has not 
been under attack precisely for his ori- 
ginality; it should not be surprising be- 
cause one can say the same thing of every 
creative scholar in the Church during the 
last eighteen centuries. Time has vindi- 
cated the services of the scholar to the 
Church, but it has not dulled the attack. 


The second head under which restraint 
of intellectual freedom in the Church 
may be conceived is discipline. It must be 
understood that the Church does not claim 
and does not possess in her discipline the 
infallibility which she has in defining her 
beliefs. No Catholic doubts that the Holy 
Spirit works in the discipline of the 
Church, but He does not work in the 
same way as He does in her teaching. The 
Church is not protected by a specific 


charisma against imprudence and unfair. 
ness in her discipline; she is protected by 
the prudence, intelligence, justice and 
supernatural charity of the men to whom 
her discipline is committed. The historian 
is free to point out instances in the past 
when her discipline has not been exercised 
with the fullness of these virtues; and 
their absence at definite times and places 
in the past is no assurance that they are 
always exhibited in the present. That we 
are much slower to point them out in the 
present is not mere cowardice, at least 
not always; our reluctance to do so arises 
from caution founded in the knowledge 
that we are incompletely informed. | 
dare say many share my conviction, for 
example, that there can never be a good 
prudential or pastoral reason for the 
Church in the United States to remain 
silent on interracial justice or to permit 
its practice to reflect the patterns of seg- 
regation. I suppose that we who are so 
convinced believe that a Church which 
preserves itself by accepting segregation 
is not preserving itself as the Catholic 
Church. And I would point out that the 
hundreds of people who have said things 
like this are a living testimonial to the 
Catholic belief that discipline is not 
above criticism. 


It would be altogether dishonest to say 
that ecclesiastical discipline has never been 
a restraint upon intellectual freedom; it 
would be equally dishonest to say that the 
imposition of restraint by ecclesiastical 
authority has never been unwise, impr: 
dent or unfair. The Catholic scholar 
recognizes this, but it does not alarm him. 
He knows that none of his non-Catholic 
colleagues in scholarship expects to find 
a world where intellectual freedom is 
never endangered by imprudence, unfait- 
ness and folly, nor is the Catholic scholar 
sv simple as to expect to find such a world 
He is encouraged by a long collective ex 
perience which shows that the discipline 
of the Church is better secured against im 
prudence, unfairness and folly than any 
other administrative discipline known to 
history. After so long a time and so many 
turns of fortune, it becomes clear that im 
tellectual freedom survives in the Church, 
as it survives today, only because the dis 
cipline of the Church, while it may fail in 
judgment or even in virtue in isolated im 
stances, ultimately cherishes and defends 


long view, as a scholar ought, he know) 
that freedom of discussion and opinion 
will never perish in the Church, evel 
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thoug’: it may seem to be under suspicion 
in his own time. 


¥ discussion up to this point has 
turned upon principles; we live in 
a real world, and it would be unrealistic 
in the extreme to omit what is now and 
has always been the greatest threat to 
intellectual freedom. This threat is not 
peculiar to the Catholic community, for it 
springs from some deep and atavistic and 
not very attractive human passions. The 
one word which I think best defines this 
threat is fear of knowledge, which is 
ultimately fear of truth. Man seeks truth, 
although I think Aristotle overestimated 
his desire to know; but his more primitive 
impulses move him to seek security first, 
and truth insofar as it contributes to 
his security. Security is attained by the 
conviction that one possesses the truth, 
whether one possesses it or not. To point 
out error is to threaten security, and it 
arouses another atavistic passion besides. 
For man finds security also in a life of 
ordered routine; few men are adventurers. 
He prefers that his activities fall into a 
pattern to which he can become accus- 
tomed, and he prefers that his thinking 
also fall into a pattern which wil! not 
be disturbed. The scholar disturbs the 
pattern and demands that man revise his 
thinking, and thus he is a threat both to 
security and to routine. 

Nowhere does man cherish security 
and routine more than in his religious 
life, for security and routine liberate him 
from the necessity of thinking about reli- 
gion. I fear that Catholics are more open 
to this habit of mind than others, for the 
Church makes a total demand upon its 
members, and the members are ready to 
ask for a total return—now. They like to 
think that the Charch has answers to all 
questions and solutions to all problems 
and directions for all situations; and if 
she has not, some will create them and 
present them as her teaching. Thus they 
are secure in their thinking, because the 
Church has done it all for them; they 
are secure in their decisions, because the 
Church has made them all for them. I am 
aware that I present a caricature rather 
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to describe without caricature an attitude 
of mind which is a flight from reason. 
I think that no one will deny that there is 


he is ready to claim that never in his life 
has he fled from reason; and I make no 
such claim for. myself. 
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The scholar therefore is considered a 
threat to the faith of the unlearned be- 
cause he proposes opinions and conclu- 
sions which cannot be reconciled with 
popular beliefs. For some reason, it seems 
to make no difference that these popular 
beliefs have never been examined either 
by the faithful or by many of their in- 
structors; and I suspect the reason is fear 
of knowledge, fear that examination 
might impose a change in the routine 
which gives security. Nevertheless, since 
even the most serene faith cannot entirely 
wall itself from the world of reality, a 
reason can be found why the scholar 
should not disturb popular belief even 
when it is in error, for it is alleged that 
it is better to leave people in an error 
which they have so long cherished and 
from which they have reaped so much 
devotion, rather than shock and disturb 
them. This principle by logical dexterity 
can be maintained together with another 
favorite principle, the principle that error 
has no right to exist. When the principle 
is applied, it means that the scholar may 
propose nothing which might possibly be 
erroneous, while the faithful are free to 
retain errors as long as they are old errors 
and not new errors. Equivalently the 
principle means that error has no right 
to exist unless it is my error. 

The fear of disturbing the good faith of 
the laity is regarded as a sufficient motive 
for invoking the hierarchy with petitions 
to arrest those scholarly discussions and 
opinions which the petitioners judge to 
be disturbing. Whether it be wise or 
prudent or not, the hierarchy is likely to 
think that if many people say they are 
disturbed, they are disturbed; they may 
even think that if a few people say many 
are disturbed, then many are disturbed. 
The hierarchy is aware that the Church 
does not answer all questions and solve all 
problems; but it may judge that scholar- 
ship, which is a long term project after 
all, can in a concrete situation be deferred 
until the panic dies. The scholar cannot 
make decisions which belong to the hier- 
archy, but he thinks the hierarchy can 
profit by consulting him; if the scholar 
is consulted, he will submit respectfully 
that the history of the Church shows no 
instance where the suppression of intel- 
lectual freedom did not work as much 
harm as good, and he doubts whether it 
can be presumed that any situation will 
be resolved by these means with any 
other result. 

For the suppression of intellectual free- 
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dom is a practical vote of no confidence 
in scholarship; it carries with it an as- 
sumption which cannot be rationalized 
away that scholarship no longer exhibits 
competence and responsibility. Such im- 
putations are found in statements in the 
popular press made by clergymen and lay- 
men who do not qualify by training and 
achievements as scholars and who, to be 
candid, seem quite ready to speak with 
authority in areas where they have no 
competence. I have said earlier that such 
behavior is irresponsible, and I say it 
again. That many scholars or most 
scholars have abandoned their loyalty to 
the Church and their professional integrity 
as scholars is a charge so sweeping and so 
profound in its implications that it de- 
mands more evidence than I have seen 
adduced. And it is a charge which cannot 
be refuted; frankly, I have no idea how 
I would demonstrate my loyalty to the 
Church and to the standards of scholarly 
integrity. I doubt whether those who 
make such charges could demonstrate their 
own loyalty any more easily. 


The idea that the Church is a living 
encyclopedia of all knowledge is such a 
desperate distortion of her genuine reality 
that one scarcely knows where to take 
hold of it. This misconception can arise, 
it seems, only from a fairly comprehensive 
ignorance of what genuine knowledge 
and the processes of scholarship are, and 
an unwillingness to admit that profes- 
sional scholars understand these processes 
any better. The Church is a way of life 
for the unlearned and the learned. She 
teaches what she has learned, which is 
not the sum total of all possible knowl- 
edge. She cannot give the scholar sound 
methods and techniques of investigation, 
nor has she ever pretended to give them. 
To attempt to solve problems by an appeal 
to the teaching of the Church where her 
teaching is not relevant is as much a 
disservice to the Church as to ignore her 
teaching where it is relevant, for her 
teaching is distorted by both the one and 
the other. The faith of many has been 
shaken when the teaching of the Church 
was reduced to less than its full truth; the 
faith of just as many or more has been 
shaken when unenlightened teachers im- 
posed upon them as beliefs of the Church 
things which are not true. 


What I am describing is a threat to 
intellectual freedom arising from a kind 
of mob panic. Witch hunting is an ugly 
word, but it describes an ugly phenome- 
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non which will not vanish if we pretend it 
does not exist. The hunters will hunt 
until there are no more witches, and then 
they will hunt each other. Outbreaks of 
this kind are prevented only by firm 
leadership, and scholars themselves must 
be willing to assume their part in leader- 
ship; they cannot sit in their ivory towers 
and weep because others do not defend 
them. I conceive the part of scholars in 
leadership to be precisely their scholarly 
work; by producing the best and finest 
fruits of learning they must convince the 
general public that scholarship is worth 
cherishing. They will preserve their in- 
tellectual freedom best by its responsible 
exercise. 


This means first of all that they are 
meticulous in their scholarship; that they 
proceed by sound method and through 
investigation; that their exposition is well 
reasoned; that they propose conclusion as 
conclusion, opinion as opinion, fact as 
fact, and hypothesis as hypothesis. Where 
there are hostile observers ready to pounce 
on careless scholarship, the scholar must 
take care to give them no occasion; and 
this may mean that the scholar will post- 
pone his publication until he can ground 
it more firmly and set it forth with more 
conviction. 


It means also that the scholar must 
never forget that he is a member and a 
servant of the society which frees him 
from other responsibilities and supports 
him in the investigation and communica- 
tion of knowledge. I have no desire to 
get bogged down in a discussion of useful 
research and useless research, which have 
become bad words among scholars; useful 
research has come to mean research which 
produces a better face cream or a better 
tire. But I remind my colleagues in 
scholarship that we have all learned the 
difference between research which we 
think will be a genuine advance and re- 
search which has no merit except that it 
gives us something to publish. What is a 
genuine advance, of course, must be 
judged by scholars and not by the general 
public, which is less likely to see the value 
of a critical edition of the fragments of 
the exegetical work of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. Genuine research finds its 
way quickly enough into the structure of 
knowledge; scholars who never get be- 
yond the fringe of a discipline ought to 
engage in self-examination. 


The responsible exercise of intellectual 
freedom means that scholars are willing to 





talk to others besides their fellow scholars 
and to show the general public the value 
and meaning of scholarly work. This is 
a delicate area; all the learned disciplines 
with which I am acquainted are infested to 
some degree with headline hunters whose 
excesses often drive their colleagues into 
the opposite direction. We cannot forget 
that if the public sees no public service in 
the work of scholars, it may lose interest 
in supporting them; whatever may be true 
of other cultures, our contemporary society 
seems unwilling to support a college of 
mandarins. Hence scholars ought to re. 
gard the interpretation of their work to 
the general public as a legitimate and 
necessary part of their profession. If they 
are to do this, they must strive for more 
lucidity and persuasion in their style than 
one usually finds in learned journals; 
literary craftsmanship, like solid research, 
comes only through prolonged hard work. 
They must be aware that the general 
public is not prepared for what they have 
to communicate, and they must without 
patronizing dispose their readers or hear- 
ers to a sympathetic understanding. If 
scholars are too busy or too proud to 
communicate their research to the public, 
they leave this communication to the 
mountebanks, who are ready and willing 
to do it. Hence I cannot agree with those 
who believe that scholars should form a 
secret society and conceal their delibera- 
tions from the public, lest the public be 
shocked; an honest and careful presenta- 
tion of scholarly work will not shock any 
except those who want to be shocked, and 
others will be pleased that scholars are 
doing what they are paid to do. 


By such means the scholar may demon- 
strate that intellectual freedom does not 
belong to him alone nor is it given him 
for his own personal convenience and 
advancement; it is a social good which 
belongs to the entire society, whether we 
mean the political society or the culture ot 
the Church. The society, recognizing the 
social importance of intellectual freedom, 
will protect it. Intellectual freedom in- 
volves risk, of course; freedom of any 
nature involves risk, to be a living human 
being involves risk. There is no mort 
reason for diminishing the risk by sup 
pressing intellectual freedom than there is 
for suppressing political freedom or, wert 
it possible, moral freedom. Whatever man 
accomplishes he accomplishes because God 
has made him a responsible free agent; 
whatever man accomplishes as a scholat 
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he accomplishes because he is a responsible 
free scholar. If he loses his intellectual 
freedom, his intellectual potentialities will 
be destroyed just as surely as his moral or 


political potentialities are destroyed by 
the loss of moral or political freedom. 
Faith can never be preserved at the cost of 
the mind. 





Jean Genet and His World of Illusion 


(Continued from page 21) 


It is here, perhaps, that Genet most 
obviously conforms to Sartre’s description 
of his plays as ones in which “every char- 
acter must play the role of a character who 
plays a role.” And the roles in The 
Balcony are many and varied: bishops, 
judges, generals, executioners, thieves, 
slaves. For each there must be some ‘‘au- 
thentic detail,” usually provided by a 
prostitute, in order to substantiate the illu- 
sion. But there must also be something 
which does not quite fit—some ‘‘fake 
detail” —for in the universe of Jean 
Genet, there is no objective truth. An 
elaborate attempt to simulate it, perhaps, 
but always an attempt given the lie by 
some slight, but intentional, flaw. General 
and bishop, judge and thief: none really 
wants to leave a world in which they have 
learned to exist without the necessity for 
what is real. Even less, perhaps, do they 
want to believe that the one they inhabit 
is real. 


The world outside the brothel is one 
in which there has been a revolution 
against the very pretense actuated inside 
its walls. But this very revolution, as with 
everything else in The Balcony, is doomed 
by the pervasive sense of “make believe” 
Genet has raised to the role of credo. For, 
no sooner is illusion destroyed, than it 
must be re-established. Madame Irma 
must become its Queen; a prostitute, its 
symbol; the “bishop,” its bishop; the 
“general,” its general. Illusion gives way 
to greater illusion, eventually reaches a 
point where, replaced by itself, it is the 
only ‘‘truth.” 


Wallace Fowlie has observed that it is 
possible to sense in The Balcony and in 
Genet’s other plays, ‘‘the revelation of 
a moral distress able to turn human beings 
into sufferers, whom we can live close to 
without recognizing.” And this, perhaps, 
is exactly what Genet wants. Yet, in an- 
Other sense, they are characters who, as 
Genet has stated in The Maids, embody 
“the eternal marriage between the criminal 
and the saint,” a marriage in which each 
man is seeing—and often seeking—in 
himself something of the other. As such, 
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removed from reality though they are, 
they have at least some tenuous claim to 
its embodiment. It is the most ambiguous 
of worlds: in one realm, nothing but illu- 
sion; in another, nothing to it. 

To some extent, this ambiguity is absent 
in Genet’s most recent play, The Blacks. 
Yet, it is almost as if he had taken the 
concluding lines of The Balcony as his 
starting point for the newer drama: 


In a little while, I’ll have to start all over 
again... put all the lights on again... 
dress up....Dress up...ah, the dis- 
guises! Distribute roles again... assume 
my own... (She stops in the middle of 
the stage, facing the audience.) ... Pre- 
pare yours... judges, generals, bishops, 
chamberlains, rebels who allow the revolt 
to congeal, I’m going to prepare my cos- 
tumes and studios for tomorrow. ... You 
must go home now, where everything— 
you can be quite sure—will be even falser 
than here. ... 


And, in The Blacks, everything is even 
falser; yet false with a greater element of 
truth—a greater concern to conceal it. 
And with the ultimate, yet the most trans- 
parent, of all illusory weapons, the mask. 
Describing the play’s inception, Genet 
states: “One evening an actor asked 
me to write a play for an all-black cast. 
But what exactly is a black? First of all, 
what's his color?” Thus, intentionally or 
otherwise, he makes it evident that The 
Blacks is to have a clearly-defined thesis, 
frequently almost submerged in ritualistic 


’ style, with masks to bemuse and to con- 


fuse, but a thesis nonetheless. This, in 
itself, constitutes something of a departure 
for Genet, for, if he does not recognize 
the ‘‘black”’ and “white” as races, he does 
admit them as antagonists in the denoue- 
ment of a theme which has so often been 
belabored by far less imaginative writers. 
Genet’s blacks assume the role of whites 
by wearing masks—masks carefully de- 
signed to be recognized as such. But, 
admitting—or perhaps accusing—the au- 
dience’s disquiet in the presence of such 
a subject, he has Archibald tell them that 
they are “in no danger of such a drama’s 
worming its way into your precious lives, 





we shall have the decency—a decency 
learned from you—to make communica- 
tion impossible . . . for we are also actors.” 


In structure, The Blacks is relatively 
complex. A play-within-a-play in which 
a group of colored actors performs before 
a jury of ‘whites’ the ritualistic murder 
of a “white” of which they have been 
accused, it mixes the lyrical with the 
blasphemous, the soaring with the sordid. 
It is, at once, what Paul Morelle termed ‘‘a 
violent attack against the society and 
privilege of the white race” and a superb 
exhibition of dramatic skill. Profoundly 
original, it is also derived from the most 
ancient ritual drama. As a bitter, ironic 
comment on “white supremacy,” it has 
seldom been surpassed in its sardonic 
litany of hate, rejection and despair: 

THE MIssIONARY: For two thousand 

years God has been white. He eats on a 

white tablecloth. He wipes his white 

mouth with a white napkin. He 
picks at white meat with a white fork. 

He watches the snow fall.... Tell me, 

my dear Vicar, what about the Host? 


Yes, the Host. Will you invent a black 
Host? ... 

DiouF: But Monsignor ...A gray Host? 
THE GOVERNOR: Grant the gray Host 
and you're sunk. You'll see—he’ll de- 
mand further concessions, more oddities. 


When, in reaction to a lifetime of in- 
equities, the blacks turn upon their per- 
secutors, there is, of course, a form of 
justice. But, for Genet, this could never 
suffice. One must, instead, become the 
other: the slave, the master; the op- 
pressed, the oppressor. Genet not only 
will not admit of an easy solution, he will 
admit of no solution at all. In a world 
where all is evil—one in which the only 
form of prayer is a ‘Litany of the Livid” 
—even the possibility of good cannot 
exist. But, denying it—mocking, dis- 
avowing, castigating it—Genet is still un- 
able to avoid it completely: “The time 
has not yet come for presenting dramas 
about noble matters,’’ Archibald asserts. 
“But ‘perhaps they suspect what lies be- 
hind this architecture of emptiness and 
words. We are what they want us to be. 
We shall therefore be it to the very end, 
absurdly. Put your masks on again before 
leaving.” 

Writing in Modern French Theater, 
Jacques Guicharnaud has stated that ‘‘the 
play’s universe is Jean Genet’s private 
Hollywood, a universe in which every- 
thing becomes possible and dreams are 
realized.’” But it is a Hollywood only of 
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horror films; one where the only dreams 
are nightmares. Behind the negativism of 
Jean Genet, an artist whom Fowlie has 
claimed “feels guilty by his very being,” 
lies a unique, if distorted, vision of hu- 
manity. In his very failure to accept the 
moral universe he inhabits resides much 
of his power, for it is the source of much 





of his intensity. Genet, while he may not 
recognize the world for what it is, invites 
his audience—perhaps unconsciously—to 
do precisely that. To ‘‘Put your masks on 
again before leaving.” Lest perhaps you 
are recognized—or recognize yourself— 
for what you are? In this lies the tempta- 
tion and, perhaps, also the accusation. 





Emil Nolde and the German Expressionists 


(Continued from page 15) 


It would be comforting to think that 
this shift is a shift of focus from the as- 
pects of eternity in the Resurrection to the 
same aspects in the Incarnation, for the 
two feasts, of course, do complement 
each other liturgically and do contain 
much of the same material. The Rising 
of Christ at Easter is a fulfillment of the 
first divine-human appearance of Christ 
at Christmas. The promise of the Incar- 
nation is the coming together of the hu- 
man and the divine; the promise is ful- 
filled when Human and Divine, suffering 
the common human fate of death, rises 
from the grave to life eternal. Again, the 
whole Christmas season, from the first 
Sunday of Advent on, is heady with the 
word of eternity. The Lord is coming, the 
liturgy says, but it is also the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, Who 
is coming up out of the desert, up out of 
the whirlwind; and it is the Lord coming 
at the end of the world to judge and to 
set His seal upon eternity. 

Of all this, there is nothing in the con- 
temporary celebration of Christmas. What 
there is is fully revealed in what commer- 
cial religious art produces to celebrate the 
season. This is a cunning, cuddly, precious 
little baby, crooned over by a doting moth- 
er, watched by an inconsequential father. 
The “Holy Family” alarmingly reflects 
contemporary feelings about motherhood 
and the family generally, feelings which 
concentrate themselves upon the cozy rela- 
tionship between the mother and the babe 
in arms and which regard it as a shame 
that babies must leave their babyhood. 
Such an attitude, inimical to the health of 
any human family, is disastrous in its 
effects upon the divine meaning of Christ- 
mas and the eternal significance of Chris- 
tianity. The Christ Child becomes in fact 
what living, contemporary children too 
often are to their mothers, lovable dolls, 
of interest only so long as they lack in- 
dividuality and minds and wills of their 
own, as well as the power of auto-locomo- 
tion. Thus, when Christian mothers con- 
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duct their annual march against the mer- 
chants of their town under the banner, 
“Let’s Put Christ Back in Christmas,” the 
merchants might well reply, “Let us in- 
deed.” For assuredly the image of the 
antiseptic doll venerated by the marching 
mothers is no nearer the image of Christ 
come to be Man as portrayed in the Gos- 
pels—the Word made Flesh—than is the 
vision of sugarplums of profit said to 
dance in the heads of merchants at the 
thought of Christmas. 

Partly in violent reaction against the 
saccharinization of Christmas, many mod- 
ern Christian artists have simply avoided 
the subject, turning in their meditation 
and in their work to the vision of agony 
visited upon Jesus, a vision that relates to 
so much in modern life as it is actually 
suffered by the mass of mankind. It is 
therefore all the more remarkable that 
Nolde, in Holy Night, created a Christ- 
mas image that reawakens the authentic 
and valid human joy that “a Child is 
born,” which obviously was part of the 
experience recorded in the Gospels and 
is properly a part of the experience as it 
is relived by Christians. 

One of the remarkable things about 
much modern art—which is said, both by 
its attackers and its defenders, to depart 
so far from the “way things really are’ 
—is that such art actually does get much 
closer to that ‘‘way’’ than the conventional, 
naturalistic art it has replaced. Holy 
Night is an example of the process, and 
the process, here at least, seems to stem 
from a fresh look at the old material so 
that in discarding accepted conventions, 
the modern artist brings us home again to 
a reality we have long been unable to 
realize because our responses have been 
blunted by the conventions. They inform 
but they no longer make us feel. In Holy 
Night, with a complete absence of the 
kind of archaeological research that dead- 
ens commercial religious art, there is, 
nevertheless, a lively sense of the geog- 
raphy and culture of the Nativity. Joseph 





and Mary do look very much as if they 
lived at the eastern end of the Mediter. 
ranean, not as if they were socially accept. 
able Anglo-Saxons dressed up for a yule. 
tide tableau. The shepherds coming over 
the hill, although there are no details 
given of their garments, nevertheless do 
convey the feeling of men who work out- 
doors and who have walked a good dis. 
tance to come to the scene in the stable. 
For that matter, the body of the Child, its 
shapeless shape, the way it takes its form 
from the mother’s hands, the sketchiness 
of the hair, the closed eyes, the high pink 
coloring, all are truer to the reality of a 
new-born baby than the rich-cream skin, 
sweet smile, blue eyes and outstretched 
arms of the representations of Jesus manu- 
factured by suppliers of ecclesiastical 
goods. 


Yet this surface reality, so much truer 
to life than the embalmed style of the 
statue factories, is by no means the point 
of the painting. This vibrant reality leads 
us in to meet deeper reality, and part of 
that deeper reality is in the apparently 
‘primitive’ manner in which the figures 
are painted. We are all familiar nowa- 
days with Grandma Moses, the celebrated 
“primitive” painter, half of whose charm 
lies in her ineptness. At first glance, we 
may equate the manner of painting of 
Holy Night*with that ineptness, but the 
apparent similarity is deceiving. Here is 
no simple laying on of color with broad 
strokes. Colors are carefully chosen and 
sometimes juxtaposed with great delibera- 
tion for maximum emotional effects. The 
blue shadows in the folds of the Virgin's 
blouse, for example, and the green about 
the eyes of St. Joseph are not the strokes 
of an artist who doesn’t know his busi- 
ness. They heighten the impact that the 
boldly drawn and boldly colored figures 
make. Large areas of the painting are set 
in bright, strong colors, yet in every case 
those areas become still stronger because 
their simple coloring is not so simple as it 
looks, but is relieved by other colors, 
sometimes contrasted, sometimes varia 
tions on what first strikes us as a single 
hue. The “primitive” aspect of the paint: 
ing helps recover the force of the impact 
wrought upon mankind by the Incarna- 
tion. This ‘“‘primitiveness” also undet- 
scores the lowly state of human life oc 
cupied by Mary and Joseph and entered 
by Jesus. 

The focus of joy in Holy Night is upon 
the face of Mary, not a face of glamor of 
a mask of humility, but a face alive with 
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pride and happiness that the Child is 
born. Mary’s arms rise to the Child, and 
the line thus begun is completed in the 
bright star above. The simplicity of com- 
position allows an emphatic statement of 
the scriptural relationship between earth 
and heaven brought to fulfillment in the 
Incariation. 


In Doubting Thomas, also painted in 
1912, Nolde uses the broad color planes 
partly as solid and contrasting background 
to the highly spiritual realities of the two 
main figures. The face of Thomas, lean- 
ing forward to put his finger in the hole 
made by the nail, his hand in the wound 
made by the spear, is illumined as if with 
streaks of lightning; this light plays 
across his brow and strikes up his temple; 
it is seen on his neck and shoulder and 
along the underside of his forearm. Both 
the doubting of Thomas and the proof 
offered by the Lord somewhat shock the 
other apostles. Above that solid wall of 
colors formed by their robes, their faces 
express vividly the shock which the whole 
incident is having on them. There is one 
exception: the apostle between Thomas 
and the Lord stands quietly, and his face 
is quiet—the serenity of utter belief in a 
moment marked by disbelief and conver- 
sion. 


The livid wounds of Christ are made 
more so by the green shadows around 
them in the yellow skin. This combina- 
tion takes on—from the red hair and 
beard of Jesus—what ought to be a lurid 
quality, yet that is not the effect. This 
extreme coloring, placed against the im- 
mobility of the background figures and 
the lively concern of the background faces, 
convinces us, as the wounds convince 
Thomas, that Christ is indeed come back 
from the dead. The Resurrection does not 
efface the marks of suffering or the suf- 
focation of the tomb; it raises them to 
glory, the reflection of which shimmers 
across the brow and down the arm of 
the doubting Thomas. 

Even less suggestion of space is made 
in a painting of 1926, The Woman Taken 
in Adultery (see page 15). The bright 
pale yellow of the background perhaps 
suggests the flat gold background given 
to sacred scenes by Italian and Flemish 
painters of the fourteenth century. Like 
that gold, this yellow vibrates with in- 
timations of something far beyond the 
problems of color harmony. The yellow is 
akind of eternal ground against which is 
acted the drama of Christ comforting a 
sinner against the condemnation of the 
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righteous. The shining yellow ground is 
also incorporated into the coloring of 
Christ and that of the woman. In His 
face, it is warm with orange and red as 
He bends down to redeem the sinner. In 
her face and arm, the yellow has lost the 
abstract and pure qualities of the back- 
ground, but the subtle mixture of green 
here and there gives the yellow a certain 
hysterical quality, a tone carried out in the 
flow of her arm and the stiff, outspread 
position of her fingers as the bright color 
flows along that arm and fingers from the 
compassion of Christ to the rigid, incom- 
prehending condemnation of the accuser, 
the straight dark figure at the right, and 
his associate, the brown and red figure in 
the center of the picture. 


The woman follows a curving line in 
her weakness. Christ’s head curves down 
in mercy. Against those curves, the ri- 
gidity of the two accusers tells of moral 
intolerance which detests weakness and 
which does not know compassion. This 
does not mean, of course, that Nolde 
devised a kind of code for the translation 
of ideas in lines or into colors. It means, 
rather, that he saw and felt the persons 
and the event in terms of these contrasting 
colors and forms, that we—familiar with 
the account of the event—have our sense 
of the event strengthened and clarified by 
sharing an artist’s meditations on an event 
central to the character of Christ and to 
the Christian way. 


This expression of qualities and char- 
acters, this penetration of the inner mean- 
ing of persons and events by the medium 
of the techniques of art is very typical of 
modern Christian art in general and of 
German Expressionist art in particular. 
The farthest extreme of this tendency was 
reached in the non-objective paintings of 
a German Expressionist who happened to 


_be a Russian, Wassily Kandinsky. He 


devoted much time and thought to the 
correspondences between shapes and 
colors that might be put into a painting 
and the moods and feelings of the person 
who might look at the painting. He came 
to the conclusion that the effects of art 
are not achieved by the subject alone, but 
by the shapes and colors in which the 
subject is presented; he proceeded to 
create “pure’’ shapes which sometimes 
suggest some object or experience in hu- 
man life, but more often either suggest 
nothing at all besides themselves or sug- 
gest things that cannot really be pictured 
the feeling of leaping up, for example. 
This method worked for Kandinsky, 








though it may be doubted if it has worked 
as well for any of the hundreds of painters 
who have adapted it since. The point of 
mentioning this theory of Non-Objec- 
tivity is that it perfectly sums up—in an 
extreme form—what Kandinsky’s fellow 
Expressionist, Emil Nolde, achieved time 
and again in his religious paintings. Mood, 
feeling, significance, meaning of the Gos- 
pel situations are conveyed not only in 
the artist's composition of his scenes, but 
in the relationships of color and in the 
very manner in which the brush is applied 
to the different parts of the canvas. The 
experience of the painter in creating his 
work is made a permanent and discernible 
part of the painting. Also, this artist’s 
experience, embodied in the work and 
easy enough to follow with the eye and 
with the mind’s hand, is inseparable from 
the representation of sacred persons and 
events in the picture. 


Now, in some sense, this has always 
been true. The brushwork of Rubens or 
Rembrandt, for example, is also readily 
followed by the eye trained to observe it, 
and that eye will also observe how faith- 
fully that movement of the artist’s hand 
duplicates, translates into another medi- 
um, the sense of our thought and feeling 
about the events depicted. In the cen- 
turies of great painting before brushwork 
as such came to be an important factor— 
in the days, that is, before the perfection 
of oil painting—the artist’s personal 
handling of his materials was, neverthe- 
less, an important part of the total means 
of art used to achieve its meaning. The 
line of Michelangelo on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel conveys the infinite 
energy of the creation of the world there 
depicted. The infinite grace of Raphael's 
hand in creating the outline of a seated 
Mary and Jesus echoes the tone of the 
subject and guides us—beneath its breath, 
you might say—in our response to the sub- 
ject presented to our meditation. 


Yet, the twentieth century's use of this 
ancient value is different. It is more pro- 
nounced, more inescapable. In part, this 
is because the means of the older, more 
representational art were thoroughly mas- 
tered by thoroughly unprincipled artistic 
hacks by the middle of the nineteenth 
century and were used by them, or at 
least imitated by them, to create meretri- 
cious works designed to ease the viewer 
right past his consciousness of a work of 
art into the contemplation of a visually 
pleasing scene from life. Two big fields 
existed for the practice of this form of 
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fraud. One was a kind of parlor pornog- 
raphy, under which the bourgeois, average, 
sensual man was allowed to indulge his 
taste for nude young ladies under pretense 
of honoring the goddesses of antiquity. 
The other was religious art. 

The first value of religious art like 
Nolde’s is to shock us past any possibility 
of renewing our communion with the 
meretricious. 





The World of Music 
(Continued from page 59) 


one drama reviewer at least, it was a mys- 
tery why the talents of the university's 
Music Department should have been 
wasted on such tripe. The other news- 
paper’s drama review was unable to be 
even slightly more approving. 

In the days immediately after the new 
show had its unveiling, other comments 
came in. Members of the student orches- 
tra which played for the production were 
urging their friends to stay away. Many 
people, lacking this charitable warning, 
came away amazed that the purely musi- 
cal execution should have been at so low 
a level. Oh! Wyoming! will be flown to 
Wyoming this summer for the state’s cen- 
tennial celebration, for which it was writ- 
ten. But is this sufficient bribe to make 
up for the time and effort and energy re- 
quired of the students of our foremost 
Catholic university? One can always find 
these outside influences with which to at- 
tempt to justify so wasteful an expendi- 
ture of time and talent, but is this what a 
college music department should be do- 
ing today? 

Now we want to make it clear that 
there are a number of unusual advantages 
open to a music student at Catholic Uni- 
versity. The members of the faculty are 
of fine caliber. Operas by four of them 
were produced on commission over the 
NBC television network in the spring of 
1960—to wide acclaim. The Music De- 
partment sponsored a series of programs 
of music by Mozart, which, if it did not 
deserve the title of ‘‘festival’’ which was 
attached to it, was nevertheless a wholly 
laudable endeavor. Also, the department 
annually engages William Masselos, one 
of the finest younger pianists in the 
world, to teach and play during the sum- 
mer session. 

Yet the department turns out graduates 
who are not qualified to perform ade- 
quately in the very fields in which they 
have specialized; it lacks any long-range 
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planning or guidance designed to make 
it a center for profound and superlative 
musical culture. One of its brightest orna- 
ments was completely destroyed a year 
ago when an administrative order elimi- 
nated its pre-college school, which had 
established the finest standards of teach- 
ing music to some 160 students, aged six 
to eighteen. It was said, in lame excuse, 
that the university did not want the young 
children coming around the campus. And 
those in high places in the Music De- 
partment scorned the idea of teaching 
them solfege, though this is one of the 
tools with which every European musi- 
cian is given a solid grounding. 

The greatest sorrow in the entire pic- 
ture of Catholic University as a potential 
music center lies in the very fact that it 
is—by location and nature—capable of 
becoming a shining light for all musicians 
everywhere. Its campus houses the Cam- 
pus School, for over a generation now a 
model school whose grade-school-age stu- 
dents receive the finest education pos- 
sible. Its campus is the site of the Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, one of the 
world’s imposing cathedrals, which al- 
ready, and in the future, should be a 
center of all that is noblest and most ex- 
pressive of the Church’s music. The 
Music Department has within it the tal- 
ents, given proper direction and interest 
and support, to be a center for musicians 
seeking education—not only Catholics but 
vast numbers of non-Catholics who also 
seek the great lights to be found within 
the treasury of Catholicism and its music. 


When will those who direct the uni- 
versity realize that today Catholics go to 
non-Catholic colleges and universities for 
information about Catholic music? 
When will they discover that non-Cath- 
olics are anxious to share the riches of 
our music, a richness that often seems 
more widely known outside the Church 
than within its walls? When will it be 
possible for an adult musician, giving 
counsel to a hopeful young Catholic mus- 
ic student, to say, “You cannot get a bet- 
ter education in music than at Catholic 
University of America.” 


Monsignor was partly wrong in that 
commencement talk when he said that 
the best education was a Catholic educa- 
tion. That may well be true for the med- 
ical student, for the young man interested 
in foreign service, the hopeful nurse, the 
lawyer or the aspiring teacher. It is not 
true for the budding musician. It could 
be. It should be. 


Art and Artists 
(Continued from page 63) 


most accurate measure of an artist’s pure 
and fresh concept of expression.” Pure 
examples of his fresh approach are his 
Studies for Stained Glass, a crayon draw. 
ing of five skeletonized fish in blue, with 
touches of yellow on black paper, and 
Seated Nude, a line drawing of a partly 
reclining figure of brown pastel on white, 
Picasso and Matisse did many sculptures 
—sometimes refining and simplifying the 
same subject until there was hardly any 
resemblance between the first and the last 
models. We have not yet seen an exhibi- 
tion of Father Lauck’s sculptures, but if 
the reproduced drawing, Sorrowing Wom. 
an—striking as it does a middle ground 
between an overrealized and an over- 
simplified version—is a forthcoming ex- 
ample, we will be eager to see the sculpted 
model. 


On the whole this is a rather conven- 
tional show, but in a world of flashy 
abstracts, it is quite wondersome in its 
own way. 


CREAMING through their manifestos as 
~ read in the theaters of Italy in 1910 
(‘‘... Why should we look behind us, 
when we have to break in the mysterious 
portals of the impossible? Time and 
Space died yesterday. Already we live in 
the absolute, since we have already created 
speed, eternal and ever-present. . . . Set 
fire to the shelves of the libraries!... 
Flood the cellars of the museums!’’), the 
Italian Futurists launched their explosive 
movement. 


Balla, Boccioni, Carra, Russolo and 
Severini raised such a public furor with 
their documents, posters and vibrant, icon- 
oclastic paintings that the term Futurism 
became a middle-class expression fot 
everything negativistic and repulsive. But 
if the Futurists denied morality and social 
conventions, it was not in their paintings, 
for these simply caricatured the art of 
painting, redesigning the pedestal itself 
upon which art had formerly stood. 

Imagine the polite conformist of today, 
the museum man, shuddering at being 
asked to sign such a statement as .the 
Futurist manifesto! Instead, he sits on 
TV panel shows to exchange mild criti 
cisms with his fellow artists about the 
state of modern art. The most exciting 
thing that is happening today is the timid 
re-emergence: of the human figure, as we 
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mentioned earlier, but it is a long time 
gestating. 

Space will allow only a brief word here 
about the current show of Futurism at the 
Museum of Modern Art. Severini’s Blue 
Dancer (1912) in curved but broken 
shapes with arms and feet (like a multi- 
exposed photograph and a typical device 
of the Futurist artist) generally represents 
the technique of this movement. Speed, 
the age of the motorcar just emerging, 
was, according to Severini “...a source 
of emotion [to} satisfy our sense of a 
lyric and dramatic universe, better than 
do two pears and an apple.” Boccioni’s 
Unique Forms of Continuity in Space 
(bronze, 1913, reproduced) was surely 
the forerunner of space man, the exact 
image of which we still do not know. 
To paraphrase an old statement, the artist 
is never a man of his time, but of the 
future. Perhaps this exhibition, to be seen 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts, October 8 
to December 19, and at the Los Angeles 
County Museum, January 14 to February 
19, 1962, will help to set a fire under the 


‘academicians of modern art. 





Paperback Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 54) 


reveals, one feels, more of its author's 
comically saturnine view of life than life 
itself in the chosen period. 

Reason and Revelation in the Middle 
Ages, by Etienne Gilson (Scribners, 
$1.25). A beautifully simple essay char- 
acterized by Professor Gilson’s easy fa- 
miliarity with the period and wide-ranging 
philosophical knowledge. Readable even 
for the uninstructed. 

Color of Darkness, by James Purdy 
(Keystone, $1.65). Macabre fantasies in 
which human gargoyles agonize, farce and 
tragedy ironically blending, are here 
recommended by Dr. Edith Sitwell. An 
unusual talent. 

Renaissance to Revolution, by Lord 
Acton (Schocken, $1.85). The great 
Catholic historian covers the period from 
the Reformation to the American revolu- 
tion in which the issue of Church vs. 
State was fought out. 

Night Flight, by Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery (Signet, 50 cents). The poet- 
novelist, whose descriptions of air travel 
have never been surpassed, is here pre- 
sented in one of his best works, mar- 
Velously revealing the skyscapes where 
pilots work. 

Equality, by R. H. Tawney (Capricorn, 
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$1.45), is a seminal book on the great 
social problem out of which arise all the 
problems of our revolutionary age. Dr. 
Tawney is a Christian; his erudition has 
been put at the service of mankind. 

The Strange Death of Liberal England, 
by George Dangerfield (Capricorn, 
$1.75), is a witty, deadly serious account 
of the destruction of the English Liberal 
Party by the impact of the woman’s suf- 
frage movement, the Irish struggle for 
independence, World War I and the ruth- 
less lawlessness (which Liberals should 
have crushed) of the Conservatives. A 
brilliant book and absorbing. 

A Raisin in the Sun, by Lorraine Hans- 
berry (Signet, 50 cents), is a tragic- 
comedy of Negro life in Chicago; it is 
veraciously sardonic in its treatment of 
male pretensions and unsentimental in its 
view of “the Negro problem.” This is 
one of the most promising first plays that 
I have read in many years. 

Three Dramas of American Individual- 
ism: Golden Boy, by Clifford Odets, 
High Tor, by Maxwell Anderson, and 
Magnificent Yankee, by Emmet Lavery 
(Anta, 60 cents), is a volume of three 
texts of the sort of plays that make a 
living theater. The themes treat of com- 
mon virtues and vices, worked out on a 
high level of intelligence, and present 
“parts” which fully engage the talents of 
journeymen actors. 

Five Plays, by Lope de Vega (Mermaid 
Dramabook, $1.95), is marvelously re- 
vealing, admitting one to the Catholic 
world in flux of the seventeenth century. 
Recommended to drama students. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 41) 


‘national repute came together in the capi- 


tal; there was an open-air High Mass in 
Croke Park on the Sunday. 

By what looked like an ironic coin- 
cidence, a new book, The Problem of St. 
Patrick, by Professor James Carney, pub- 
lished by the government-sponsored In- 
stitute for Advanced Studies, appeared 
in all the bookshops the very week of the 
celebrations. The irony lies in the fact 
that Carney resolutely jettisons the lore 
concerning Slemish as the site of Patrick’s 
life as swineherd; also his main thesis 
disrupts the established chronology that 
gives Patrick’s return to Ireland as the year 
432, and his death, 461 (accepted, too, by 
the Irish hierarchy). Of course Carney 


is not the first to dispute this chronology. 
As far back as 1942, the late Professor T. 
F. O’Rahilly published a highly contro- 
versial thesis on the matter. Carney now 
gives the vital dates as 456 and 493, 
allowing Patrick thirty-seven years instead 
of the usual thirty in which to accomplish 
his work in Ireland. Professor Carney has 
been working on the sources for the past 
twelve years and his findings compel 
respect. 


HE Listowel writers, Bryan MacMa- 
hon and John B. Keane continue to 
make theater news. Bryan MacMahon’s 
new play, The Honey Spike, was recently 
produced by the Abbey. In a previous 
“Letter,” I discussed our attractive Irish 
nomads, the tinkers, and this author's pre- 
occupation with them. Spzke, in their lan- 
guage, means a hospital; and a honey 
spike is a pleasant hospital. Breda Claffey, 
a young tinker’s wife, is overwhelmed 
with the yearning to have her first baby in 
the Kerry hospital where she herself was 
born. But they are encamped near the 
Giant’s Causeway in northern Ireland and 
the baby is due to arrive in a few days. 
She persuades her husband to start off on 
the three hundred miles south in a race 
against time—a long trek in a horse and 
cart. Their adventures on the road are the 
theme of the day. Despite excellent 
dialogue and several situations that make 
good theater, the play sems to fall apart 
before the end. The ungainly, pregnant 
woman is somewhat tediously center stage. 
Before the end of the second act, her 
dilemma becomes unconvincing, and the 
sympathy of the audience perceptibly ebbs. 
By the third act, the theme has become 
unbearable. This is still not the play of 
the value expected from the author. 
John B. Keane’s new play, described as 
“a musical-drama,” has had its premiere in 
Cork. Its title is Many Young Men of 
Twenty; its theme, emigration. Enlivened 
by several new songs and ballads com- 
posed by the author, the play is set in a 
village bar within sound of the diesel 
train that bears away to England so many 
young men of twenty. The pub is their 
last stop on their way out, as it is their 
first stop on returning, utterly changed. 
Cork received the play with ovations. 
When one recalls that it was the same 
company, the Southern Theatre Group, 
who gave, also in Cork, the first perform- 
ance of Sharon’s Grave, a play now 
signed up for Broadway, the auguries 
seem to be good. 


ALICE CURTAYNE 
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Letters to the Editors 
(Continued from page 6) 


wish to clarify my own leanings. I sub- 
scribe to those views expressed by J. H. 
Plumb of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
another gentleman of that circle, J. Steven 
Watson, whose Volume XII of the Oxford 
History of England so extensively treats the 
Reign of George Ill, down to 1815. With 
Plumb, I reject “the schoolboy myth... 
that he aimed to be a tyrant,” and natural- 
ly look askance at the interpretation Mr. 
Long presents in his section, “The Ordeals 
of a Tyro Tyrant.” Like Steven Watson, I 
feel that the reign more properly extends to 
the Liverpool ministry, or at least 1810. 
Naturally I am disappointed that Mr. Long 
devotes only thirty-two pages out of 331 to 
the years after the loss of the American 
colonies. 


In the matter of the Prince’s love for 
Sarah Lennox and his subsequent marriage 
to Charlotte, I prefer to follow the sequence 
of events documented by Sedgwick in his 
June, 1960, article on “The Marriage of 
George III” and which is substantially 
reiterated in the summary on pages six and 
seven of Steven Watson’s volume, com- 
pleted in 1959. One does not deny the in- 
fatuation; one does question the importance 
it exercised and Mr. Long’s argument that 
it was the Queen-Mother’s “stratagems” 
which brought it to nought. The version I 
prefer (the more recent one) holds: George 
briefly would have liked to marry Sarah, 
he submitted to Lord Bute’s judgment, that 
in his heart George felt marriage to Sarah 
unfitting, that his country’s interests were 
his first. care,-that he was determined not 
to marry an Englishwoman, and that he 
then carried on negotiations through Bute, 
Munchhausen and David Graeme to secure 
a German bride. Since each of these points 
is documented from George’s own words, 
the thesis presents as much claim to valid- 
ity as the more romantic one suggested by 
Mr. Long’s “Great God, it seemed intoler- 
able to give her up!” or his claim that 
George hoped “the plans of Bute and Au- 
gusta to marry him off might fall through.” 


In regard to coupling the names of Pares 
and Butterfield in the same sentence, I had 
no notion that this would suggest the two 
men held identical interpretations of the 
reign. My meaning was that I regretted to 
see so little of their respective contributions 
incorporated into Mr. Long’s evaluation of 
the reign. Just for the record, I lean to- 
ward the Pares interpretation if I must take 
sides in the Namier-Butterfield debate. Like 
Steven Watson, I am sorry Pares did not 
live to hold his rope in this stimulating tug- 
of-war. Mr. Long is to be congratulated 
for rousing us on this side of the Atlantic. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Although we predicted in a recent column that we would probably never be tapped 
by TIME, an offhand salute in their May 12 issue has sure helped the sale of one 
of our books. In a 150 line story about the opening of a new Montessori school 
in Greenwich, Conn., headlined ‘“‘The Joy of Learning,” the Education editor wrote: 


“Whitby School is startling on at least two counts: 


it was founded by firmly 


anti-permissive Roman Catholics, and its old Montessori methods turn out to be 
a showcase of nearly every ‘new’ idea that U.S. education has lately discovered.” 


When we undertook to publish the U.S. 
edition of MARIA MONTESSORI: HER 
LIFE AND WORK by E. M. Standing 
($5.25), it was with the knowledge that 
it had been turned down by most of 
the major publishers. Professional read- 
ers assured us that the Montessori 
Method had never—and would never— 
appeal to American pedagogues. Nev- 
ertheless we went ahead and published 
the book for the reason we publish al- 
most everything we put out... because 
we liked it. Without any help from the 
secular (and educational) press, but 
with some big assists from such “anti- 
permissive” R.C. periodicals as America 
and Commonweal, this has become our 
most perennially selling backlist bon- 
naza. 


Although TIME cribbed from but did 
not mention our book, the story has 
upped its sale from a steady sixty copies 
a month to 200. And whereas before 
the orders could be traced almost entire- 
ly to Catholic institutions and parents, 
since the TIME piece the Public Librar- 
ies across the country have been order- 
ing it in ten copy lots. 


All this couldn’t have happened at a 
more auspicious time, even if it had 
been planned by one of the high-pow- 
ered public relations outfits back East. 
This fall—on October 23 to be precise— 
we are publishing another book by Mr. 
Standing called THE MONTESSORI 
METHOD: A REVOLUTION IN EDU- 
CATION ($3.95). This is divided into 
two parts: Principle—a succinct sum- 
mary of the Dotoressa’s theories—and 
Practice—an eyewitness account (with 
a wealth of charming photographs) of 
how they operate in a variety of Euro- 
peans schools, parochial and public. This 
is intended as an introduction to two 
larger and more specialized books by 
Mr. Standing which we plan to publish 
within the next two years — THE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF PERSONALITY: 
The Montessori Approach to Culture 
and THE CHILD IN THE CHURCH— 
a completely revised version of the 
Montessori classic published in England 
in 1928. 


Our salesmen tell us that there is con- 
siderable interest among the dealers 
now in Montessori. The only thing that 
breaks our heart is that there is no 
MM school near us to which we could 
send our monstrous regiment of typical- 
ly American illiterates. 


AuGuUsT-SEPTEMBER, 1961 _ 











Another Fall title of ours is CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE by 
Msgr. Luigi Civardi—the first English 
translation (by Sylvester Andriano) of 
the classic work on the application of 
the Gospels and Encyclicals to daily life 
which was first published in Rome in 
1942. Among the topics covered are 
Christianity and the Family, Christian- 
ity—and Work, Christianity and Liber- 
ty, Christianity and the Law, Christian- 
ity and Love of Country, Christianity 
and Peace. This book is available in 
cloth at $2.95 and in paper at $1.95, and 
includes the complete text of the new 
Encyclical, Mater et Magistra, as an 
Appendix. 


nd at long last we have THE 

QUEEN’S PORTRAIT: The Story 
of Guadalupe by Sister Mary Amatora, 
O.S.F., definitely in the works for Octo- 
ber 12 (last day of the current Guada- 
lupan Marian Year). It’s turned out to 
be one of the most handsome books 
we've ever published with over 40 new 
photographs by Merle Wachter and 


. Marilu Pease which illustrate just about 


every aspect of the Basilica at Mexico 
City ... pilgrims, danzantes, tourists, 
hawkers of serapes and religious arti- 
cles, fortune-tellers and charros, some 
splendid architecture, ancient and mod- 
ern.... It should bring back memories 
to any of the hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who have been there. And it 
should solve a lot of Christmas present 
problems (our own included) in either 
the trade edition at $3.95 or the deluxe 


gift edition (with double the photo- 
graphs) at $12.50. As F. S. C. Northrop 
said of the Basilica in THE MEETING 
OF EAST AND WEST, “Nothing to be 
seen in Canada or Europe equals it in 
the volume or the vitality of its moving 
quality or in the depth of its spirit of 
religious devotion.” 


The first volumes in our new paperback 
series, Aspect Books, which should be 
in the stores by September 4, will be 
SEARCH FOR SANCTITY by Abbot 
Damian Jentges and WRITING FOR 
THE CATHOLIC MARKET by Henry 
F. Unger ($1.95 each), THE VIRGIN 
OF PORT LLIGAT by Fray Angelico 
Chavez ($1.25) and SHE WHO WEEPS 
by Leon Bloy ($1.75). 


Reviews of and orders for A PRIEST 
CONFESSES continue to come in at an 
invigorating pace.... And we’re begin- 
ning to wonder how many copies of a 
title you have to sell before you make 
America’s Bestseller List. 


We expected some controversial notices 
on THE GREEN REVOLUTION: Peter 
Maurin’s Easy Essays on Catholic Radi- 
calism ($4.50 cloth, $2.50 paper).... But 
so far they have been pretty average 
paens and huzzahs. The Prairie Mes- 
senger said: “In a superbly designed 
and beautifully printed and illustrated 
volume, an eminent scholar, philosopher 
and writer, dealing with a wide variety 
of subjects, gives his readers much to 
think about and practical suggestions 
on how to help make this a much better 
place to live in.” A lead review in the 
San Francisco Examiner began: “If 
anyone still believes that Catholic lay- 
men have no minds of their own, he will 
have a hard time explaining the exist- 
ence of THE GREEN REVOLUTION. 
And the book is no eccentric expression 
of an isolated writer. It is a basis for 
one of the most extraordinary develop- 
ments in the church today, the Catholic 
Worker movement...Maurin died in 
1949, but the importance of his ideas 
and his simple but beguiling presenta- 
tion of them have preserved their popu- 
larity. He was perhaps more provoca- 
tive than profound, but he was also 
shrewd, widely read, lively and endowed 
with a great talent for the telling 
phrase.” 


Perhaps the review that delights us 
most as publishers was the one in the 
Davenport (Iowa) Catholic Messenger 
which ended: “This edition itself de- 
serves mention. It is another beautiful- 
ly printed book from the Academy 
Guild Press. The superb woodcuts are 
by Fritz Eichenberg. The printing is 
clear and the format is extremely easy 
on the eye.” 


Just call us Knopf. 


1317 Van Ness, Fresno, California 
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Leonce de Grandmaison, S. J. 


The lay apostolate has always demanded books which have an ambit larger than 
the cloistered or religious life. Leonce de Grandmaison has indeed answered 
this demand. The conferences in Tongues of Fire are devoted to the foundations 
of the apostolic life, the meaning of life, conforming to the life of Christ, and 


our life hidden in God. 


Without doubt, Leonce de Grandmaison’s contribu- 


tion to modern lay spirituality is unprecedented. (Also the author of Come Holy 
Spirit and We and the Holy Spirit published by Fides.) Tentatively $4.95, 


October. 


BOOK FOR BOYS 


Le O /. Trese 


Stories and anecdotes for boys at home, in school, 


and at the altar. 
$2.95 October 


REVOLUTION IN A CITY 


Vincent é. Giese 


A dynamic account of a changing neighborhood. 


For what goes on behind the headlines, you will 
want to read about the underlying forces that will 
serve as the bulwark of an integrated society. 
$2.95 November 








THE NEW NEGRO 
Dr. K. B. Clark et al 


The most timely book of the year, The New 
Negro is the collection of papers to be delivered 
in August at the second meeting of the National 
Catholic Conference of Interracial Justice. 

$2.95 November 


THE MEANING 
OF SUNDAY 
]. A. Jungman, S.J. 
The place of Sunday in the bustle of today’s 


society. 
75¢ September 





The Second Annual 
YEARBOOK OF LITURGICAL STUDIES 


Edited by John Miller, C.S.C, 


More comprehensive and almost twice as large as last year’s volume, this 
critical review is designed to encourage scholarly research in liturgical questions. 


$7.00 October 
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